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PREFACE. 


I. 

The literary history of the East represents the court of 
King Mahmfid at Ghazna,the leading monarch of Asiatic 
history between A.i). 997-JO30, as having been a centre 
of literature, and of poeti'y in particular. There were 
.four hundred poets chanting in his halls and gardens, 
at they’ head famous Unsuri, invested with the recently 
created dignity of a poet-laureate, who by his verdict 
opened the way to royal favour for rising talents ; thejre 
was grand Firdausi, composing his heroic epos by the 
special orders of the king, ^witJi many more kindred 
spirits. Unfortunately history knows very little of all 
this, save the fact that Persian poets flocked together 
irf Ghazna, trying their kasidas on the king, his minis- 
ters and generals. History ]5aints Mahmud as a suc- 
cessful warrior, but ignores him as a Mmcenas. With 
the s©!© exception of the lucubrations of bombastic 
Utbi, all contemporary records, the Mahlnidt of Abil- 
Na^ Mishkilni, tlie Tahahit of his secretary Baihaki, 
the chroi]JIcfes of Mulla MuhammacJ Ghaznavi, Mahmud 
.Warrak, and others, have perished, or not yet come to 
light, and the attempts at a literary history dating from 
a time 300-400 years later, the so-called Tadhkiras^ 
weigh very light in the scale of matter-of-fact examina- 
tion, failing almost invariably whenever they are applied 
to for information on some detail of ancient Persian 
literature. However, this may be, Unsuri, the pane- 
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gyrist, does not seem to have missed the sun of royal 
favour, whilst Firdausi, immortal Firdausi, had to fly 
in disguise to evade the doom of being trampled to 
death by elephants. Attracted by the rising fortune, 
of the young emperor, he seems to havp repaired to his 
court only a year after his enthronisation, ix, A.D. 998. 
But when he liad finished his Shdhndma, and found 
himself disappointed in his hopes for rew 5 .rd, he flung 
at him his famous satire, and fled into peacelfess exile, 
(a.d, 10 10).^ In the case of the king versm the poet 
the king has lost. As long as Firdausi retains the 
place of honour accorded to him in the history of the 
world’s mental achievements, the stigma will cling to 
the name of Mahmud, that ho who hoarded up perhaps 
more worldly treasures than* were ever hoarded up, did 
not know how to honour a poet destined for immor% 
tality. 

And how did the author of this work, as remark- 
able among the prose compositions of the East as the 
Shdhmma in poetry, fare with the royal Maecenas of 
Ghazna? 

Alberuni, or, as his compatriots called him, Abu 
Raihrin, was born A.D. 973, in the territory of modern 
Khiva, then called Khwarizm, or Chorasmia in anti- 
quity.2 Early distinguishing himself in science and 
literature,, he played a political part as councillor of 
the ruling prince of his native country of the Ma’mfini 
family. The counsels he gave do not seem always to 
have suited the plans of King Malimild at Ghazna, who 
was looking out fo.r a pretext for iuterfferi‘pg in the 
affairs of independent Khiva, although its rulers were 
his own near relatives. This pretext was furnished by 
a military 4mevte, 


^ Cy. J. Molil, Le Livrc des Mois, traduit, &c. Public par Mme. 
Mold, 1876, preface, pp. xl. seq. <■ 

2 There is a reminiscence of his native country, i. 166, where he 
speaks of a kind of ipeasure uied in Khwarizm. 
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Malimiid marched into the country, not without some 
fighting, established there one of his generals as provin- 
cial governor, and soon returned to Ghazna with much 
booty and a great part of the Khiva troops, together 
with, the princes of the deposed family of Ma’mun and 
the leading men of the country as prisoners of war or 
as hostages. Among the last was Abfi-Railuin Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Alberuni.^ 

. This happened in the spring and summer of A.D. 
1017. The Ohorasmian princes were sent to distant 
fortresses as prisoners of state, the Ohorasmian soldiers 
were incorporated in Mahmud's Indian army ; and Al- 
beruni — what treatment did he experience at Ghazna ? 
Prom the very outset it is i 5 ot likely that both the king 
and liis chancellor, Ahmad Ibn Hasan Mairnandi, should 
have accorded special favours to a man whom they knew 
to* have been their political antagonist for years. Thc^ 
latter, the same man who Jiad been the cause of the 
tragic catastro])he in the life of Firdausi, was in office* 
under Mahmud from a.d. 1007-1025, and a secpnd 
time under his son and successor^ Mashid, from 1030- 
1033. There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
ever in the service of the state or court in Ghazna. A 
friend of his and companion of his exile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhair 
Alkhammar, seems to have practised in Ghazna his 
medical* profession. Alberuni probably enjoyed the 
reputation of a great rminajjiin^ i.e, astrologer-astrono- 
mer, *and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to*tfie court and its head, as Brahe 

to the Emperor Kudolf. When writing the 'IvStKa, 
thirteen years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of astrology, both ac- 
cording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
Ea^ern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
as havii^g been the court astrologer of King Mahmfid. 
In a book written five - hundred years Iq^ter (v. Chresto- 
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mathie Persane^ (&c., par Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1883, i. p. 
107 of the Persian text), there is a story of a practical 
joke which Mahnnld played on Alberuni as an astrolo-- 
ger. Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
.anyhow the story does not throw much light on the 
author’s situation in a period of his ' life which is the 
most interesting to us, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

Historic tradition failing us, we are reduced to a 
single source of information — the author’s work — and 
must examine to what degree his personal relations are 
indicated by his own words. When ho wrote, King 
Mnlimfid had been dead only a few weeks. Ze roi est 
mort — but to wliom was Vive le roi to be addressed ? 

iVo heirs claimed the throne, Muhammad and 
Mas'ud, and were marching against each other .to settle 
their claims by the sword. ^ Under these circumstances 
At comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no dedication whatever, either to the memory of Mah- 
mud, or to one of tlie Jjival princes, or to any of the 
indifferent or non-political princes of the royal house. 
As a cautious politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest ; but when the dice had been thrown, and 
Mas*ud was firmly e^ablished on the throne of his 
father, he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of his life, the Canon MasudicU^. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
he might have erected in the ^IvSckol a monunfent *to 
the memory of the dead king, under whoSeVule he had 
made the necessary preparatory studies, and might have 
praised him as the great propagator of Islam, without 
probably incurring any risk. He has not done so, and 
the terms in which he speaks of Mahmiid throughout, 
his book are not such as a man would use when speak- 
ing of a deceased person who had been his* benefactor# 

He is called simply The Ami 7 \Mahmild, ii. 13 (Arabic 
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text, p. 208, 9), The Amir Mahm'Ad, may GocVs mercy 
he loith him^ i, 116 (text, p. 56, 8), The Amir Mahm'Oud, 
may the grace of Ood he withhim^ii. 103 (text, p. 252, ii). 
The title Amir was nothing very complimentary. It 
had bee/i borne by his ancestors when they were simply 
generals and provincial governors in the service of the 
SamS-nl king of Transoxiana and Khurasan. Speaking 
of Mahmud and his father Sabuktagin, the author says, 
Ya minadda ida. Mahmud ma*y God^s mercy he vrith them , 
i. 22 (text, p. 11,9). He had received the title Yarnin’- 
aldaida^ i.e. The right hand, of the dynasty (of the 
Khalif), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti- 
macy of his rule, resembling the investiture of the 
German Emperor by the Pope in the Middle Ages. 
Lastly, we find at ii. 2 (text, p. 203, 20) the following 
terms: The strongest of the inllars (of Islam), the 

pattern of et Sultan, Mahmud, the. lion of the world and 
the rarity of the eige, may God\s mcrey he with hmi.” 

Whoever knows the style *of Oriental authors when 
speaking of crowned heads, the style of their ])refaces, 
which attains the height of absurdity at the court 'of 
the Moghul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that 
the manner in which the author mentions the dead 
king*is cold, cold in the extreme ; that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him are meagre and stiff, a poor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man in 
Islam, ai\d the founder of Islam in India ; lastly, that 
the phrases of benediction which are appended to his 
nanfte, ^cording to a general custom of Islam, are the 
same as the aiufehor would have employed when speak- 
ing of any acquaintance of his in common life who had 
died. He says of Mahmud (i. 22) : “ He utterly ruined 
the* i^rosperity of the country (of India), and performed 
those wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale 6f old in* the mouth of the people.” To criticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the ruining of the prosperity of the country was per- 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a GhS.zi like 
Mahmud. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles of 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes k shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary Byzantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the “ Chronology of Ancient Nations (trans- 
lated, &c., by Edward Saciiau, London, 1879), he extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Ilyrcania or Jnrjan, 
Shams-almaali, who was a dwarf by the side of giant 
Mahmud. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmud in the comes out more strongly if we 

compare the unmerited puaise which Alberuni lavishes 
upon his son and successor. '^J'he preface of his Canon 
Masudicus is a farrago of high-sounding words, in 
honour of King Mas'iid, who was a drunkar^, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what bis father’s 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Itoyal Library in Berlin, is as follows : — 

To those wholead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Pi’ophet and by the help of the Word of God 
belongs “the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the 
helper of the representative of God, the ^urtherer of the 
law of God, the protector of the slaves of God, who 
punishes the enemies of God, Abu-Sa'id Masud Ibn 
Yamin-aldaula and ’Amin-ahnilla Mahmild — may God 
give liim a long life, and let him 23erpetnally*rise to 
glorious and memorable deeds. For a licAifirmation of 
what we here say of him lies in the fact that God^ on 
considering the matter, restored the right (^.e. the right 
of b€ung rulpd by Mas'ud) to his people, after it had been 
concealed. God brought it to light. After he had been 
in distress, God helped him. After he had been rejected, 
God raised him, and brought him the empire an'U the 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- 
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sion of it, speaking : ‘ How should he come to rule over 
us, as we have a better right to the rule than he ? ’ 
But then they received (from God) an answer in the 
event (lit. sign) which followed. God carried out His 
promises relating to him (MasMd), giving him the inheri- 
tance without his asking for it, as He gave the inheri- 
tance of David to Solomon without reserve. (That is, the 
dead King Mahmud had proclaimed as his successor his 
sop Muhammad, not Mas'ud, but the latter contested the 
will of his father, and in the following contest with his 
brother he was the winner.) If God had not chosen 
him, the hearts of men would not have been gained (?) 
for him, and the intrigues of his enemies would not 
have missed their aim. short, the souls of men 
hastened to meet him in order to live under his shadow. 
The order of God was an act of predestination, and his 
becoming, king was written in the Book of Books in 
heaven (from all eternity). 

“He — may God make his rule everlasting! — has 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc- 
tion to me, and has placed me lyid^r the obligation of 
everlasting gratitude. For although a benefactor may 
dispense with the thank-offerings for bis deeds, &c., a 
sounfl heart inspires those who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to' general notice), and 
lays upon them the obligation of spreading them and 
making tiiem known in the world. But already, before 
I received this favour, I shared with the inhabitants of 
all tiis«<?ountries the blessings of his rule, of peace and 
justice. HoV^ver, then the special (towards 

Ilia Majesty) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
that time) obeying in general (his Majesty) had been 
incumbent on me. (This means, probably, that Mas'ud 
gonferred a special benefit (a pension ?) on the author, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, but 
s<mie time later.) Is it not he who has enabled me for 
the rest of my life (Alberuni was then sixty-one years 
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old) to devote myself entirely to the service of science, 
as he let me dwell under the shadow of his power and 
let the cloud of his favour rain on me, always personally 
distinguishing and befriending me, &c. ? And w^th 
regard to this (the favour conferred upon me),* he has 
deigned to send his orders to the’ treasury and the 
ministry, which certainly is the utmost that kings 
can do for their subjects. May God Almighty reward 
him both in this and in yonder world,’’ &,c. 

Thereupon, finding that his Majesty did not requii’e 
his actual service, and besides, finding that science stood 
in the highest favour with him, he composes a book on 
astronomy, to which he had been addicted all his life, 
and adorns it with the name of his Majesty, calling it 
Canon AfasiuHcus [Alkdn'iXn AlrnasiXdi)^ &c. 

To put the phrases of this preface into plain language, 
the author was in favour with King Mas'iii; lie had 
access to the court — living, probably, near it — and 
received an income which enabled him to devote him- 
self entirely to his scientific work. Besides, all this 
appears as a new state ^of things, the reverse of which 
had been the case under the king’s predecessor, his 
father, Mahmud. We do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Alberuni was brought at)out. 
Berhajis it was in sdmc way connected with the fact 
that the chancellor, Maiinandi, died A.l). IO33, and that 
after him one Abii-Nasr Ahmad Ibn Miiharntnad Ibn 
'Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, i.e. from 
1017 to 1033, had administered Khwarizm, the*native 
country of Albed’uni. He and Maimandi had been 
political antagonists — not so he and ' Abdussamad. 

The difference of the author’s condition, as it appears 
to have been under Mas* fid, from what it was under 
Mahmiid when he prepared the 'IrS/./ca, is further illus^ 
trated by certain passages in the book itself. 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had tp grap|Jle 
in his efforts to learn everythuig about India, he con- 
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tinues : “ What scholar, however, has the same favour- 
able opportunities of studying this subject as I have ? 
That would be only the case with one to whom the 
grajQe of God accords, what it did not accord to me, a 
perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings ; 
for it has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and 
goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be invested 
with sufficient power to dispose and to order as I 
thought best. However, I tfSank God for tliat which 
He’ has bestowed upon me, and which must be con- 
sidered as sufficient for the purpose (i. 24). These 
lines seem to say th^it the author, both at Ghazna and 
in India, at Multiin, Peshavar, &c., had the opportunity 
of conversing with pandits, procuring their help, and 
of buying books ; that, however, in other directions he 
was^not his own master, but had to obey a higher will ; 
and lastly, that he was not a man in authority. 

In another place (i. 1 52) he explains that art and 
science require the protection of kings. “ For they 
alone could free the minds of scholars from the daily 
anxieties for the necessities of life, ^nd stimulate their 
energies to earn more fame and favour, the yearning for 
which is the pith and marrow of human nature. The 
present times, however, are not of this kind. They are 
the very opposite, and therefore it is quite impossible 
that a new science or any new kind of research should 
arise in our days. What we have of sciences is nothing 
but the scanty remains of bygone better times.” Com- 
pare with this a dictum quoted (i. 1 88) : “ The scholars 
are well aware •of the use of money, 1*1011 are 

ign9rant of the nobility of science,” 

These are not the words of an author who basks in 
* the feunshine of royal protection. The time he speaks 
of is the time of Mahmud, and it is Mahmud whom he 
accuses of having failed in the duties of a protector of 
art^ifd science imposed upon him by his royal office. 
Firdausi, in his satire (Mohl, i. pr<^f. p^. xlv.), calls 
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him “ un roi qtii n^a ni foi ni loi ni mani^res {royalcs ) ; 
and he says : Si le roi avail 414 un liommc diyne de 
venom, il aurait honoT 4 le savoir,^^ &c. It is most 
remarkable to what degree Firdausi and Alberuni agree 
in their judgment of the king. To neither of them had 
he been a Mmcenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tried 
to form a chain of combinations from which we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of his life from 1617 
to 1030, after he had been carried from his native 
country to the centre of Mai imud’s realm, did not enjoy 
the favours of the king and his leading men ; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes of his native country?), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
honourable terms ; that he spent his leisure in the 
study of India ; and that he had no official inducement 
or encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward. 

A radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of MasMd. Inhere is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alberuni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded t© him 
and to his studies. He now wrote the greatest work of 
his life,^ and with a swelling heart and overflowing 
words he proclaims in the preface the praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Ghazna, he seems to have for- 
gotten India to a great extent. For in th^ Canon 
Masudicus he rarely refers to India ; cits chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress of his studies 
beyond that which he exhibits in the ^IvStKa, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the era 

1 The Canon Afasudicus, extant in four good copies in European 
libraries, waits for the patronage of some Academy of Sciences 
or some Government, and for the combination of two schojars, an 
astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purjjose of an edition 
and translation. 
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of the astronomers, as used in the Khandahhddyalca of 
Brahmagupta, with the Guptakala. 

If the author and his countrymen had suffered and Tho author’s 
were still suffering from the oppression of King Mali- inciLa?^ 
mild, the Hindus were in the same position, and per- 
haps it was this community of mishap which inspired 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the 
Hindus and their world of thought have a paramount, 
fascinating interest for him, and he inquires with the 
greatest predilection into every Indian subject, how- 
soever heathenish it may be, as though he were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham- 
madans, — of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of»the creation or eternity of 
the Word of God, &c. To Mahmiid the Hindus were 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soon as they refused 
to be pliyadered. To go on expeditions and to fill the^ 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions;' 
and it was with this view that he cut his way through 
enormous distances to the richest*’ tern pies of India at 
Taneshar, Mathura, Kanoj, and Somanath. 

To Alberuni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, 
good mathematicians and astronomers, though he naively 
believes himself to be superior td them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (i. 23)'.^ He does not 
conceal whatever he considers wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
actfievShients, takes the greatest pains to appropriate 
them to hiras^f, even such as could not be of any use 
to. him or to his readers, e.y. Sanskrit metrics; and 
whenever he hits upoff something that is noble and 
grand both in science and in practical life, ho never 
fails to lay it before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds af holy bathing-places, he says : “ In this 

1 For a similar trait of self-confidence cf. i. 2f7, last lines. 

VOL. I. h 
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they have attained a very high degree of art, so that 
our people (the Muslims), when they see them, wonder 
at them, and are unable to describe them, much less to 
construct any tiling like them ” (ii. 144). 

Apparently Alberuni felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian philosophy. He seems to have thought that the 
philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
he most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, held in reality the very 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been his own, ix. 
those of a pure monotheism ; that, in fact, originally all 
men were alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almighty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course of time had given rise to the difference of 
religion, of philosophical and political persuasions, and 
of idolatry. The first cause of idolatry was the desire 
,of commemorating the dead and of consoling tlm living ; 
but on this basis it has, developed, and has finally 
'become a foul and pernicious abuse ” (i. 124). 

He seems to have revelled in tlie i)ure theories of 
the ]>hagaimd(}%f(%, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions the saying of Vyasa, “ Learn twenty- 
five the elements of existence) by distinctions, &c. 
Afterwards adhere to wliatever religion you like ;*^our 
end will be salvation ’^(i. 44, and also i. 104). In one 
case he even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as enjoying the help of Godj’ which to a Muslim means 
as much as inspired hy God^ gitidcd hy d/trinc inspirat ion 
(ii. 108). These words are an addition of the itftthOr^s 
in his paraphrase of the BrihatsaihliUd of Varahamihira, 
V. 8. There can be scarcely any doubt lhat Muslims 
of later times would have found ftnilt with him for going 
to such length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wrote, 
under a prince who burned and impaled the Karmatians 
{cf, note to i. 31). 

Still he wq,s a Muslim ; w 4 iether Sunni or Shi'a 
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cannot be gathered from the^ "IvStKa. He sometimes 
takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the 
superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He con- 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, thfe matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve. He dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the 
Arabs. In his work on chronology he reproaches the 
ancient Muslims with having destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to understand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastrian 
Eraiiians. So too in the 'y 8 i.Kd, whenever he speaks of 
a dark side in Hindu life, he ’at once turns round sharply 
to compare the manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declare Jhat they were quite as bad, if not worse. Thi^ 
could only be meant as a hipt to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the ])Oor bewildered Hindus 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Mahipnd, 
and not to forget that the founders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels. 

Independent in his thoughts about religion and 
philosophy j he is a friend of clear, determined, and manly 
words. He abhors half-truths, \feiled words, and waver- 
ing action . Everywhere he comes forward as a champion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
religion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
sdme*teraarkable sentences of political philosophy in 
the introducCions to chapters ix. andTxxi. As a poli- 
tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, *and declares that “their union 
represents the highest development of human society, 
,all that men can possibly desire ” (i. 99). He is capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel : “ To 
offer to him*who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray':^r him. Upon 


Tlicaiitl »r,s 
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my life, this is a noble philosophy ; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed* 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have]ever been employed, for 
without them it would be impossible to rule’’ (ii. i6i). 
Although a scholar by profession, he is capable of taking 
the practical side of a case, and he applauds the Khalif 
Mu'aviya for having sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money’s worth, instead of 
destroying them as heathen abominations, as bigoted 
Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
preaching the union of thronp and altar does not prevent 
him from speaking with undisguised contempt of the 
“ preconcerted tricks of the priests ” having the purpose, 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (i. 123). 

He is a stern judge both of himself and others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject,v.or^only knows part of it, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader's 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fifty-eight years, to continue his labours and* to 
publish their results in^time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the public. He always 
sharply draws the limits of his knowledge; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates whatever little he knows, 
guided by the principle that the best muttt not be the 
enemy of the better (i. 200, 6-9), as though he were 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 
hate to avow their ignorance by a frank I do not 
know^^ (i. 177), and he is roused to strong indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. • If Brahtna^- 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the* popular 
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one of the dragon Rfihu^s devduring the luminous body, 
and the scientific one, he certainly committed the sin 
against conscience from undue concessions to the priests 
of the nation, and from fear of a fate like that which 
befell* Socrates when he came into collision with the 
persuasions of the majority of his countrymen. GJ\ 
chapter lix. In another place he accuses Brahma- 
gupta of injustice and rpdeness to his predecessor, 
Aryabhata (i. 376). He finds in the works of Vara,- 
hamihira by the side of honest scientific work sentences 
which sound to him like the ravings of a madman 
(ii. 1 17), but he is kind enough to suggest that behind 
those passages there is perhaps an esoteric meaning, 
unknown to him, but more to the credit of the author. 
When, however, Varahamihira seems to exceed all 
limits of common sense, Alberuni thinks that ‘‘ to such 
things silence is the only 'proper answer"' (ii. 1 14). 

His professional zeal, and the principle that learning 
is the fruit of repetition (ii. 198), sometimes induce hirfi 
to indulge in repetitions, and his thorough honesty 
sometimes misleads him to u*tee*harsh and even rude 
words. He cordially hates the verbosity of Indian 
authors or versifiers,^ who use lots of words where a 
singfle one would be sufficient. He calls it “mere 
nonsense — a means of keeping*people in the dark and 
throwing an air of mystery about the subject. And in 
any ca^e this copiousness (of words denoting the same 
thing) offers painful difficulties to those who want to 
learn*^he whole language, and only results in a sheer 
waste of tinTe” (i. 229, 299, 19). -He twice explains 
the origin of the Uibajat, ix, Maledives and Laccadives 
(h 233 ; ii. 106), twice the configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i. 197, 270). 

Whenever he suspects humbug, he is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. Thinking of the horrid 
practices of Rasayaiia, ix- the art of making gold, of 
^ Cf. his sarcasms on the versifying bias of Hihdu authors, i. 1 37. 
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making old people young, &c., he bursts out into 
sarcastic words which are more coarse in the original 
than in my translation (i. 189), In eloquent words he 
utters his indignation on the same subject (i. 193)%* 
“ The greediiiess of the ignorant Hindu princes foi^gold- 
raaking does not know any limit,” &c. ' There is a spark 
of grim humour in his words on i. 237, where he criti- 
cises the cosmographic ravings of a Hindu author: 
“We, on our part, found it already troublesome enough 
to enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks ho can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves ! ” And when jugglers from Kanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stern scholar seems to have been 
moved to something like a grin. “ I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repealing the 
same questions at different times in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers did I 
get! God is all-wise ” (ii. 129). 

The ton- lu the Opening of Ifis book Alberuni gives an account 
his wv-vk. of the circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the IvSt/ca. Once the conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on the then existing 
literature on the histo’iy of religion and philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
literature on the. belief of the Hindus came to be criti- 
cised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second- 
hand and thoroughly uncritical. To verify the il&,tter, 
his friend once more examines the booki in question, 
which results in his agreeing with our author, and his 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the time. The book he has produced is not a polemi- 
cal one. lie will not convert the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will simply 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself with it. 
lie takes care to inform the reader that he is not respon- 
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sible for whatsoever repugnant detail he has to relate, 
but the Hindus themselves. He gives a repertory of 
information on Indian subjects, destined for the use of 
those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and 
wished to have an insight into their mode and world of 
thought (i. 7 ; ii'. 246). 

The author has nothing in common with the Muham- 
madan Ghazi who wanted to convert the Hindus or to 
kill them, and his book scarcely reminds the reader of 
the incessant war between Islam and India, during 
which it had been prepared, and by which the possi- 
bility of writing such a book had first been given. It 
is like a magic island of quiet, impartial research in 
the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples. The object which the author 
bad in view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was 
to aflbr^ the necessary information and training tj^ 
any one (in Islam) taho^ wants to converse xoith the 
Hindus, and to discuss with them questions of religio'ii, 
science, or literature, o?i the very basis of their own c\nli- 
sation ” (ii. 246). 

It is difficult to say what kind of readers Alberimi had. The 
or expected to have, not only for the ’IvStKa, but for all ?4acui*s. 
his t)ther publications on Indian subjects. Probably 
educated, and not bigoted or fantitical Muslims in 8indh, 
in parts of the .Panjab, where they were living by the side 
of Hindus and in daily intercourse with them ; perhaps, 
also, for such in Kabul, the suburb of which had still a 
Hindi! population in the second half of the tenth century, 
Ghazna, and other parts of Afghanistan. When speak- 
ing of the Pulisasiddhanta, a standard work on astro- 
nomy, he says : “A translation of his (.Pulisa’s) whole 
work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been undertaken, 
because in his mathematical problems there is an evi- 
dent religious and theological tendency ^ (i. 375). He 
* • 

^ Alberuni docs not seem to have shared these scruples, for he 
translated it into Arabic (c/T i. 154). 
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does not tell us what this particular tendency was to 
which the readers objected, but we learn so much from 
this note that in his time, and probably also in his. 
neighbourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
had an interest in getting the scientific works of* India 
translated into Arabic, who at the same time were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of tl;ie same subject, and to give 
the preference to one, to the exclusion of another. That 
our author had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to be indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir ; cf. preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. These relations to Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the country, nor entered it to any extent, 
and as the author himself (i, 206) relates that it was 
/jlosed to intercourse with all strangers save a ff w Jews. 
Whatever the interest of JIuslims for the literature of 
hnd on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root ; 
for after Alberuni^s d^ath, in A.i). 1048, there is no more 
original work in this field ; and even Alberuni, when he 
wrote, was quite alone in the field. Enumerating the 
difficulties which beset bis study of India, he says": I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although I 
have a great liking for it, in which respect I stand qidte 
alone in my time^'* &c. (i. 24). And certainly w.fe do not 
know of any Indianist like him, before his time or 
after. 

’s In general it is the method of our author not to speak 
himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving extensive 
quotations from their classical authors. He presents a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by the Hindus 
themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a short, 
characteristic introduction of a general nature. The body 
of most chapters consists of three parts. ‘ The first is 
a prdcis of thet>question, as the‘' author understands it. 
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The second part brings forward the doctrines of the 
Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit books in the chapters 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrology, and 
other kinds of information which had been communi- 
cated 1!D him by word of mouth, or things which he 
had himself observed in the chapters on literature, 
historic chronology, geography, law, manners, and cus- 
toms. In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done ; he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers by comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons. As an example of 
this kind of arrangement, ivf. Chapter v. In the dis- 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of the chapters, a pe’rspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. There is no patchwork nor anything 
superfluojjs, and the words fit to the subject as close as, 
possible. We seem to recognise the professional mathe- 
matician in the perspicuity and classical order through- ^ 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely^an 
occasion for him to excuse liii 5 iseif, as he does at the 
end of Chapter i. (i. 26), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, 
because the explanation could ofily be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of former The author’s 
ages ; he wants to understand and to criticise them. He mind, 
wants *to sift the wheat from the chaff, and he will 
discard everything that militates against the laws of 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
Alberuni was also a physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, and chemistry ; cf, his geolo- 
gical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (i.*i98), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural philosophy (i. 4t)0). That he believed in the 
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action of the planets on the sublunary world I take for 
certain, though he nowhere says so. It would hardly 
be intelligible why he should have spent so much tinxe 
and labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology 
if he had not believed in the truth of the thing. He 
gives a sketch of Indian astrology in Chapter Ixxx., 
because Muslim readers “ are not acquainted with the 
Hindu methods of astrology, and have never liad an 
opportunity of studying an Indian book’’ (ii. 2ii). 
Bardesanes, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian century, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Alberuni did 
not rise to this height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology* 

He did not believe in -alchemy, for he distinguishes 
between such of its ]3ractices as are of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit, which he conden\ns in the strongest possible 
terms (i. 187). 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philologist. He sometimes supposes the text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
he discusses various readings, and proposes emenda- 
tions, He guesses at lacunce, criticises different transla- 
tions, and complains hi the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (ii. 76; i. 162-163). aware that 

Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copyists, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would hardly rfeboghise 
his own work, if it were presented to •him in such a 
garb. All these complaints are perfectly true, particu- 
larly as regards the proper names. That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, e.g. he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it 
was next to impossible to learn Sanskrilf with a ‘suflS- 
cient degree qf accuracy and oompleteness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of Alberuni 
ten years ago, I cherished the hope that more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of -both the East and West. This has not been the 
case, so "far as I am aware. To gain an estimate of his 
character we must' try to read between the lines of his 
books, and to glean whatever minute indications may 
there be found. A picture of his character cannot 
therefore at the present be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his services in the ad- 
vancement of science cannot be undertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world. The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chi'onology, mathematical geography, physics, chemistry, 
and mineralogy. By the side of this professional work 
he composted about twenty books on India, both transla- 
tions and original compositioijs, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Eran and India. As probably most valuable contribu- 
tions to the historic literature ^f •the time, we must 
mention his history of his native country Khwarizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loSfe of both of which is much to be deidored. 

II. 

The court of the Khalifs of the house of Oraayya at 
Daiftas^fts does not seem to have been a home for 
literature. B^fcept for the practical ne’cessities of ad- 
ministration, they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Egypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed 
by war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro- 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetry common 
to all Arabs, but they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to their own disadvantage. In 
many ways these Arab princes, only recently emerged 
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from the rocky wilderness of the Hijtiz, and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of the great 
Bedouin Shaikh of the desert. Several of them, shun- 
ning Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or* on 
its border, and we may surmise that in theil* house- 
holds at EusS,fa and Khunasara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in the halls 
of Ibn Arrashid, the wily .head of the Shammar at Hail. 
The cradle of Arabic literature is not Damascus, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifs of the house of 
Abbas, whose Arab nature has been modified by the 
influence of Eranian civilisation during a long stay in 
Khurasan. 

The foundation of Arabic literature was laid between 
A.D. 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
their religion and prophet and poetry thatis peculiar 
to the Arabs; everything else is of foreign descent. 
The development of a large literature, with numerous 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign mtlteHals, as in Koine the origines of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 
Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
of the Arab mind. 

What Greece has contributed by lending its Aristotle, 
l^tolemy, and Harpocrates is known in general. A de- 
tailed description of the influx and spread *of Greek 
literature would mark a memorable progress in Oriental 
philology. Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek literature at the centres of learning during'the 
last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to struggle against, the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. 

What did Persia, or rather the Sasanian empire, over- 
run bv the Arab hordes, offer to its victors in literature ? 
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It left ter the east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the following 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much 
discontinued. It was this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
Eastern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifs, 
and became the language of literature at the court of 
one of those dynasties, that of the Samani kings of 
Transoxiana and Khurasan. *Thu8 it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
Eran first emerged as the language of literature in its 
farthest east. In a similar way modern German is an 
offspring of the language used in the chanceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Gej;many. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, legends, 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per- 
sian, c.g. the “Thousand and One Nights,^’ the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, \i\ie^KalUa and JDinma^ pro- 
bably all of Buddhistic origin, portions of the national 
lore of Eran, taken from the Khiiddindma,ov\jordi'Bl^o 6 k, 
and afterwards immortalised bj^ Firdausi ; but more 
than anything else love-stories. All this was the fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalifs, and is said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 
A.D. 908-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed upon didactic, para 3 netic compositions, mostly 
clothed inihe garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
king or sage, e.g. Anushirvan and his minister Buzurju- 
rnihr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms. 
All this was translated from Persian, pr pretended to 
be so. Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various 
methods of divination, and some books on medicine 
and de rebus verier cAs, were likewise borrowed from the 
Persians. It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very •few traces of the exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the S^asanian Per- 
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siaiis. Either they had only little of this kind, or the 
Arabs did not choose to get it translated. 

An author by the name of 'Ali Ibn Ziyiid Altamimi 
is said to have translated from Persian a book, ZiJ- 
alshahriydr, which, to judge by the title, mast have 
been a system of astronomy. It seems to have been 
extant when Alberuni wrote his work on chronology ; 
vide “ Chronology of Ancient Nations/’ translated, &c., 
by Edward Sachau, London, 1876, p. 6, and notep. ;j68. 
Perhaps it was from this source that the famous Alkh- 
warizmi drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is said to have exhibited in his extract from 
the Braliviasiddhiinta, composed by order of the Khalif 
Ma'miin. For we are expj’essly told (^vidc Gildemeister, 
Scriptorum Arcibum de rebus Indicis locA, &c., p. loi) 
that he used the 7 ncdia, i.c. the mean places of .the 
planets as fixed by Brahmagupta, whilst^ in other 
things he deviated from^ him, giving the equations of 
the planetary revolutions according to the theory of 
the FersianSy and the declination of the sun according 
to Ptolemy. Of wkat«kind this Persian astronomy was 
we do not know, but we must assume that it was of a 
scientific character, based on observation and compu- 
tation, else Alkhwarizmi would not have introduced 
its results into his ^own work. Of the terminology 
of Arabian astronomy, the word ymzahar = Caput 
draconis, is probably of Sasanian origin {gam:ithra)y as 
well as the word zij ( = canon), i.c. a collection of astro- 
nomical tables with the necessary explanations? perhaps 
also kardajy kardaja, a measure in geefmetry equal to 
yV of the circumference of a circle, if it be identical 
with the Persian kardeiy i.e. cut. 

What India has contributed reached Bagdad by two 
different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
from the Sanskrit, part has travelled through Eran, 
having originally been translated from Sanskrit (Pali ? 
Prakrit ?) in^o Persian, and farther from Persian into 
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Arabia In this way, e.ff. the fables of KnWa and 
Dimna have been communicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probably the famous Caraha. Of. 
Fihrist, p. 303. 

In this communication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalif 
Mansiir (a.o 753-774), there *came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, atid among them scholars, who 
brought along with them two books, the Brahmasid- 
dhdnta to Brahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Khamla^ 
khddyaka (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
Alfazriri, perhaps also YakfibJLbn Tarik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely used, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this occasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy. They learned ^rom Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Harun, A.D. 786-808. The minfstew’ial family Barmak, 
then at the zenith of their power, had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had Be^n an official in the Buddhistic temjfle Navhclidr, 
i.e. nava vihdra=^\:h.e new temple«(or monastery). The 
name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning 
paramalm, i.e. the superior (abbot of the vilidra ?). Cf. 

Geschichte dcs Buddhisnms in Indicn, ii. 445, 543* 
Of <?oufifo, the Barmak family had been converted, but 
their contemporaries never thought much of their pro- 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to 
India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. Be- 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hosjutals, and 
ordered tlieup to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 
books on' medicine, pharmacology, toxi9ology, philo- 
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sophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later 
centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak, 
e.g. Almuwaffak not long before Alberuni’s time (Codex 
Vinddbonensis, sive medici Ahu Mansur liber fundamen^ 
torum pharmacologice, ed. Seligmann; Vienna, 1859, pp. 
6, 10, and 15, 9). 

Soon afterwards, when Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this intercourse ceased en- 
tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is no more mention of the presence of Hindu 
scholars at Bagdad nor of translations of the Sanskrit. 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being communicated to 
them by the labours of Nestorian physicians, the philo- 
sophers of Harran, and Christian scholars in Syria and 
other parts of the Khalifate. Of the more ancient or 
Indo- Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of books, many 
of ,tliem in such a corrupt form as to baffle all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Among the Hindu physicians of this time one 
is mentioned, i.e. the son of DHN, director of the hos- 
pital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This name mSy be 
Dhanya or Dhanin^ c&osen probably on account of its 
etymological relationship with the name Dhanvantar% 
the name of the mythical physician of the gods in 
Manu’s law-book and the epos (cf A. Weber, Indischc 
Litter aiurgescliiclite, pp. 284, 287). A similar delation 
seems to exist between the names Kahka, that of a 
physician of the same period, and Kdiikdyana^ .an 
authority in Indian medicine (cf. Weber, 1 . c., pp. 287 
note, and 284 note, 302). 

The name that of an author of a book op 

drinkables, may be identical with At 7 n, mentioned as a 
medical author by Weber, L e., p. 288. 

There was aibook by one (also written on 
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wisdom or philosophy (<?/. Fihrist, p. 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is^^redavydsa.^ 
A man of this name, also called Vydsa or Bddardyana, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
originator of the Vedanta school of philosophy (cf. 
Oolebroke, Essays; i. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian VedS,nta 
philosophy reappears. ^ 

Further, an author Sadhrm,^ is mentioned, 

unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his book. Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
author of a j(itaka^{cf. Weber, c., p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, i.e. Satya/varman^ 

A work on astrology is attributed to one 
SNGHL {vide Fihrist, p. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberiyii iu a list of names (i. 158). The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not ^certain {cf, note to i. 158). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one probably identical with Vydghra, which 

occurs as a name of Indian authors {cf. i. Fihrist, p. 

315)- 

Th^ famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commo*nly called tlbasaph and Barla am ^ bears in Fihrist, 
p. 300, the title The former word is gene- 

rally explained as BodhisaUva, although there is no 
law ill Indian phonetics which admits the change of 
satt'Hfc i^^saf The second name is that of Buddha’s 
spiritual teacher and guide, in fact, his ijurohita, and 
with this word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, i.e. 

What Ibn Wadili in his chronicle (ed. by Houtsma) 
relates of India, on pp. 92-106, is not of much value. 
His words on p. 105, “the king —Ghosha, who 

Benfey in KaMlag und Damnag^ Einlcitung. p. xHii. note 3 . The 
word has received currency in yie form Bidpai. 

^ Cf. Benfey, 1. c., Einleitung, p. xl. 

VOL. I. c 
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lived in the time of Sindbad the sage, and this Ghosha 
composed the book on the cunning of the women,'’ are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Buddhagliosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

Besides books on astronomy, mathematics 

astrology, chiefly jdtalcas, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes {sarpavidyd), on t poison {vishavidyd)^ on all 
kinds of auguring, on talismans, on the veterinary art, 
de arte amandi, numerous tales, a life of Buddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, on ethics, politics, 
and on the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen- 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of theirs was 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which bec^cme 
• far spread by the publications of Alkindi g.nd many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Khali- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of Mansur and 
Harun, did not continue their literary commerce with 
India. The Banu-Laith (a.d. 872-903), owning^great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Biiyide princes who ruled over Western l^ersia and 
Babylonia between A.D. 932 and 1055, the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who lield almost the 
whole east of the Khalifate under their sway during 
892-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh ; and their mirrister, 
Aljaihani, probably had collected much information 
about India. Originally the slave of the Samanides, 
then their general and provincial governor, Alptagin, 
made himseK practically independent in Ghazna a few 
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years before Alberiini was born, and his successor, 
Sabuktagtn, Mahmiid’s father, paved the road for the 
war with India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish- 
ment of Islam in India. 

Some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Khalifs were extant in the library 
of Alberuni when he wrote the ’IvStxa, the Brahma- 
siddhdnta or Sindhind, an A the Khand^kliddyaha or 
Arkand in the editions of Alfazari and of Yakub Ibn 
Tfirik, the Caraka in the edition of ‘All Ibn Zain, and 
the Paficatantra or Kalila and Bimna. He also used an 
Arabic translation of the Karanasdra. by Vittesvara 
(ii. 55), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in Alberuni’s 
time. These books offered to Alberuni — he complains 
of ‘it repeatedly — the same difficulties as to us, viz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the<negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names. 

When Alberuni entered India, he probably had a 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma- 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author 
was his teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe- 
matics c^Lyu^l)is not known. Besides Alfazari 

and Yakfib Ibn Tarik, he learned from Alkhwarizmi, 
something from Abulhasan of Ahwaz, things of little 
value ;from Alkindi and Abu-Mashar of Balkh, and 
single details from the famous book of Aljaihrmi. Of 
other sources which he has used in the ’IrStK-d, he 
quotes : (i.) A Muhammadan canon called Alharkan^ i.e. 
ahargana.. I cannot trace the history of the book, but 
suppose that it was a practical handbook of chronology 
for the purpose of converting Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and vice versdy which had perhaps been 
necessitated by the wants of the administration under 
Sabuktagin and Mahmud. The name of* the author is 
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not mentioned. (2.) Abn Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagin, 
quoted i. 3 1 7 as having computed the latitudes of Karlt 
and T 3 ,neshar. 

Two other authorities on astronomical subjects are 
quoted, but not in relation to Indian astronomy, 
Muhammad Ibn IshS,k, from Sarakhsy ii. 15, and a book 
called GJmrrat-alzijdt, perhaps derived from an Indian 
source, as the name is identical with Karanatilaka. 
The author is perhaps Abfli-Muhammad AlnMb from 
Am 111 {cf. note to ii. 90). 

In India Alberuni recommenced his study of Indian 
astronomy, this time not from translations, but from 
Sanskrit originals, and we here meet with the remark- 
able fact that the works which about A.D. 770 had been 
the standard in India still held the same high position 
A.D. 1020, vi^:., the works of Brahmagupta. Assisted 
by learned pandits, he tried to translate theyi, as also 
the ridisttiiiddhdnta (mrfe^ireface to the edition of the 
text, § s), and when he composed the TvSiKa, he had 
already come forward with several books devoted 
to special points of Indian astronomy. As such he 
quotes : — 

(i.) A treatise on the determination of the lunar 
stations or nahdiatras^ ii. 83. 

(2.) The Khaydl-afkiisijbfaini, which contained, pro- 
bably beside other things, a description of the Yoga 
theory, ii, 208. 

(3.) A book called The Arabic Kha/ndalchddyaka, on 
the same subject as the preceding one, ii. 208. 

(4.) A book containing a description ot the Karanas^ 
the.title of which is not mentioned, ii. 194. 

(5.) A treatise on the various systems of numeration, 
as used by different nations, i. 174, which probably 
described also the related Indian subjects. 

(6.) A book called ‘‘ Key of Astronomy,*’ on the ques- 
tion whether the sun rotates round the^'eavth or the 
earth round the sun, i. 277* We may suppose that in 
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this book he had also made use of the notions of Indian 
astronomers. 

(7.) Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods for the computation of geographical longitude, 
i. 315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation. 

Perfectly at home in all departments of Indian astro- 
nomy and chronology, he began to write the ’IvStKa. 
In the chapters on these subjects he continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone orf for 
centuries ; but he surpassed his predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
his pandits by whatever Sanskrit he had contrived to 
learn, by making new and ^more accurate translations, 
and by his conscientious method of testing the data of 
the Indian astronomers by calculation. His work repre- 
sents a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the 
first Abbaside Khalifs. 

Alberuni seems to think that Indian astrology had 
not been transferred into th^ more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from his introduction to 
Chapter Ixxx. : ‘‘ Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of astrology, and have never bud an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” ii. 21 1. We 
cannot prove that the works of Varahamihira, e.g, his 
Brihatsarlihitd and Laglmjatakam, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Mansur, but we are inclined to think that 
AlJ)eruni’s j udgment on this head is too sweeping, for 
books on astrology, and particularly on jdtaka, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule. Cf, Fihrist, pp. 270, 271. 

As regards Indian medicine, we can only say that 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study 
of it, for he simply uses the then current^translation of 
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Caraka^ although complaining of its incorrectness, i. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic {cf. preface to the 
edition of the original, p. xxi. No. 18), but we do not 
know whether before the ’IvSixa or after it. 

What first induced Alberuni to write the IvSiKa was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in particular, but to present them with an 
impartial description of the Indian theological and 
phitbsophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give his readers more perfectly new 
information than on any pther, for, according to his 
own statement, he had in this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahri. Not knowing him or that authority 
which he follows, i.e. Zurkfin, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Alberuni’s strictures onjthem 
(i. 7) are founded. Though there can hardly be any 
dopbt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had* been communicated to the Arabs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some- 
thing entirely new when Alberuni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdmkliya by Kapila, 
and the Book of Pataiijali in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular work which admirably qualified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the TvfitKa. 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated his 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bhagavadgitd pro- 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua- 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers. 

As regards the Puranas, Alberuni was perhaps the 
first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance* with them on 
the part of the Arabs before»his time. Of the litera- 
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ture of fables, he knew the Pancatantra in the Arabic 
edition of Ibn Almukaffa. 

Judging Alberuni in relation to his predecessors, we 
come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress. His description of Hindu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His system of chronology 
and astronomy was more complete and accurate than 
had ever before been given. His communications from 
the Puranas were probably entirely new to his readers, 
as*also the important chapters on literature, manners, 
festivals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap- 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes Razi, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and some 
Sftfi philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India. 

Jn the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit 
books quoted in the ^IvSiKci : — 

Sourcel of the chapters on theology and philosophy : 
^SdmJchya, by Kapila ; Book of Patanjali ; GUd, i.e. some 
edition of the BhagavadgUd. 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sources of a Pauranic kind : Vishnu- Dharma , Vishnu- 
Pnrd'^a, Matsya-Purdn a, V dyu-Pnrdna^Aditija-Purd na. 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
geography, and astrology ; Pidisasiddhdnia ; Brahma- 
siddhdnUt, KhandaJchddyahy , Uttarakhtmkck^^^^^ 
by Brahmagupta ; Commentary of the Khan^ikhdd- 
ycika, fey Balabhadra, perhaps also some other work of 
his ; Brihaisawlfiitd, Panc(isiddhd7itikd,B}dhat-jdtaka7nf 
Zaghu-jdtaknni, by Varaharnihira ; Commentary of the 
Brihatsmhhitd, a book called SrAdhaca (perhaps Sarva^ 
dhara)y by Utpala, from Kashmir ; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Karamsdniy by Vittel vara ; Karanatilaka^ by 
Vijayanandin ; Srtpdla ; Booh of the Rishi (sic) Bhimma- 
ko§a ; BookoftheBrdhmau Bhattila ; Book ofDurlaljha^ 


HIb Sanskrit 
sources. 
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from Multan ; Book of JtvaSarma 7 i ; Book of Samaya ; 
Book of Auliaita (?), the son of Sahawi (?) ; The Minor 
Mdnasa, by Puncala ; SriXdhava {SarvadJutra f), by 
Mah&deva Oandrabija ; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, SnpS,la, JivaiSar- 
man, Samaya (?), and Auliatta (?), the nature of the 
quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberuni quoted 
from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
he had received from them. 

Source on medicine : Caraka^ in the Arabic edition of 
‘Ali Ibn Zain, from Tabaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (?), and regarding elephants a “ Book 
on the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the Mahdhhdrata and 
Hdyndyana, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jama origin, 
but does not mention his source (Aryabhata, jun. 
Oi^ce he quotes Manu’s Dharmasdstra, but in a manner 
which makes me doubt whether he took the words 
directly from the book itself.^ 

The quotations which he has made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, e.g, those fraifi the 
Bhagavadgitd, In th«e^ chapter on literature he men- 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of "them for 
the 'IvBiKd. Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals 
as his informants, e.g. those from Somanath, i. ic&i, 165, 
and from Kanoj-,. i. 165 ; ii.-i29. ^ 

In Chapter i. the author speaks at large of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities of the national character of its 
inhabitants (i. 17 seq.). Everything in India is just 

o 

^ The places where mention of these books occurs are given in 
Index 1. Of. alSo the annotations oh single cases. 
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the reverse of what it is in Islam, “ and if ever a custom 
of theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning ’’ (i. 179). Much more certainly than 
to Alberuni, India would seem a land of wonders and 
monstrosities to most of his readers. Therefore, in 
order to show that there were other nations who held 
and hold similar notions, he compares Greek philosophy, 
chiefly that of Plato, and ^tries to illustrate Hindu 
notions by those of the Greeks, and thereby to bring 
them nearer to the understanding of his readers. 

The role which Greek literature plays in Alberuni’s Greek ai»d 
work in the distant country of the Paktyes and Gandhari leis. 
is a singular fact in the history of civilisation. Pla^ 
before the doors of India, perhaps in India itself ! A 
considerable portion of the then extant Greek literature 
had found its way into the library of Alberuni, who 
uses it in the most conscientious and appreciative way, 
and takes from it choice passages to confront Greek 
Jbhought with Indian. And more than this : on the 
part of his readers he seems to presuppose not only tl;at 
they were acquainted with thefe, but also gave them 
the credit of first-rate authorities. Not knowing Greek 
or Syriac, he read them in Arabic translations, some of 
which •reflect much credit upon their authors. The 
books he quotes are these : — 

Plato, PItcBdo, 

IHmceus^ an edition with a commentary. 
l>^es. In the copy of it there was an appendix relating 
. ^ to the pedigree of Hippok rates. 

Proclus, Commentary on Timoius (dilfereirf from the extant 
^ one). 

Aristotle, only short references to his Physica and Mciaphysica, 

Letter to Alexander. 

Johannes Grammaticus, Contra Proclum. 

^Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary on Aristotle's 
dxpdaffis, 

Apollonius of Tyana. 

Porphyry, Ziber historiarum phUosophorum {?). 

Ammonius. 
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Aratus, PJicenomeviat with a commentary. 

Galenus, Protrepticus. 

Trepl (rvi'04a€(»fs <f>apfidKU3p rwv xard rdirovs. 

V€pl (TvvBiarecjs <f*apfidK(ov Kard yivT). 

Commentary on the Apophthegms of Hippokrates. 

Pe indole anirncv. 

Book of the Proof. 

Ptolemy, Almagest. 

Geography. 

Kitdh-almansh'Urdt, 

Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Alexantier romance. 

Scholia to the Ars grammatica of Dionysius Thrax. 

A synchronistic history, resembling in part that of Johannes 
Malalas, in part the Chronicon of Eusebius. Of. notes to i. 
1 12, 105. 

The other analogies which he draws, not taken from 
Greek, but from Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Mani- 
chaoan, and Shfi sources, are not very numerous. .He 
refers only rarely to Eranian traditions ; cf. Index II. 
(Persian traditions and Zoroastrian). Mo%t of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichman subjects 
nyiy have been taken from the book of Eranshahri {c/. 
his own words, i. 6 f 7), although he knew Christianity 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of his learned friends Abulkhair Al- 
khammarand Abil-Sahl Almasihi, both Christian^ from 
the farther west {ef$, CUroTwlogie .Orientalisclier Vollcer, 
Einleitnngy p. xxxii.). The interest he has in Mani’s 
doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
chaeism in those days and countries, but can^iot help 
thinking that the quotations from M^i’s “ Book of 
Mysteries and Thesaurus Vivijicationis do not justify 
Alber uni’s judgment in this direction. He seems to 
have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the syncretistic ravings of a would- 
be prophet. 

That he was perfectly right in comparing the Sfifi 
philosophy— derives the word from aro<f>ia, i, 33 — 
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with ceitain doctrines of the Hindus is apparent to 
any one who is aware of the ^sential identity of the 
systems of the Greek Neo-Pythagoreans, the Hindu 
Vedanta philosophers, and the Sufis of the Muslim 
world. The authors whom he quotes, Abfi Yazid 
Albistami and Ab{l Bakr Alshibli, are well-known 
representatives of Sufism. Cf. note to i. 87, 88. 

^ As far as the present state of research allows one to 
jiid^e, the work of Alberuni has not been continued. 

In astronomy he seems by his Canon Masudiciis to 
represent the height, and at the same time the end, of 
the independent development of this science among the 
Arabs. But numerous scholars toiled on in his wake, 
whilst in the study of India, and for the translation of 
the standard works of Sanskrit literature, he never had 
a successor before the days of the Emperor Akbar. 
There followed some authors who copied from his 
TvSt/ca, but there was none ^who could carry on the 
work in his spirit and method after he had died, 
eighteen years after the composition of the 
We must here mention two authbrs»who lived not long 
after him, under the same dynasty, and probably in the 
same place, Ghazna, viz., GardOzi {cf, note to ii. 6), who 
wrote* between a.d. 1049 1052, and Muhammad 

Ibn *Ukail, who wrote between •a.d. 1089 and 1099 
{cf, note to i. 5). Of the later authors who studied 
Alberuni’fi 'h'SiKa and copied from it, the most notorious 
is Rashid-aldln, who transferred, e.g, the whole geogra- 
phical Chapter xviii. into his huge chronicle. 

When Alberflni entered India, times were not favour- 
abla for opening friendly relations with native scholars, time. 
India recoiled from the touch of the impure barbarians. 

The Pala dynasty, once ruling over Kabulistan and the 
Punjab, had disappeared from the theatre of history, and 
their former dominions were in the firm grasp of King 
Mahmfld and •under tlie administration of his slaves, 
of Turkish descent. The princes of N<M*th-Western 
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India had been too narrow-minded, too blind in their 
self-conceit, duly to appreciate the danger threatening 
from Ghazna, and too little politic in due time to uAite 
for a common defence and repulse of the enemy. 
Single-handed Anandapala had had to fight it out, and 
had succumbed ; but the others were to follow, each one 
in his turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mlecchas fled an^ took up their abode in ft® 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kashmir was still independent, and was hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i. 206). Anandapala had fled 
there. Mahmfid had tried the conquest of the coun- 
try, but failed. About the time when Alberuni wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of SafigrS.madeva, 
A.D. 1007-1030, into those of Anantadeva, A.D. 1030- 
1082. 

Central and Lower Sindh were rarely middled with 
by Mahmiid. The coiiytry seems to have been split 
into minor principalities, ruled by petty Muslim 
dynasties, like the Karmatian dynasty of Multan, 
deposed by Mahmfid.* 

In the conditions of the Gurjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilvrira or Pattan, the famous expedition 
of MahmCid to Somamith, A.D. 1025, in some T^ays re- 
sembling that of Nfifpoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have produced any lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solanki dynasty, who in 
A.D. 980 had taken the place of the Ct\lukyas. King 
Camunda fled before Mahmud, who raised * another 
prince of the s*ame house, Deva^armanf to the throne ; 
but soon after we find a son of Camunda, Diirlabba, as 
king of Gurjara till A.D. 1037. 

MS-lava was ruled by the Pramara dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir, had afforded a refuge to a 
fugitive prince of the Pkla dynasty of Kabulistan. 
Bhojadeva of M3,lava, ruling betweeil A.D. 997 and 
1053, is niefttioned by Albefruni. His court at Dh4r, 
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where he had gone from Ujjain, was a rendezvous of 
the scholars of the time. 

Kanoj formed at that time part of the realm of the 
PS.la princes of Gauda or Bengal, who resided in 
Mongtr. During the reign of E^jyapS;la, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by Mahmfid, A.D. 1017, 
in consequence of which a new city farther away from 
tl|^ mlecchas, BS,ri, had been^ founded, but does not 
seem to have grown to any importance. Eesiding in 
this place, the King Mahipala tried about A.D. 1026 to 
consolidate and to extend his empire. Both these rulers 

• are said to have been Buddhists. Of, Kern, Geschichte 
des Buddhismus in Indien, ii. 544. 

The centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Alberuni 
(i. 22), but in the parts of India under Muslim adminis- 
tration he seems to have found the pandits he wanted, 
perhaps also at Ghazna among^the prisoners of war. 

India, as far as known to Alberuni, was Brahmaiiic, 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cer(- 
tury all traces of Buddhism in Ce’html Asia, lyburasan, 
Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the intjuisitive mind of Alberuni knew scarcely any- 
thing at all about Buddhism, non had any means for 
procuring information on the subject. His notes on 
Buddhism ’are very scanty, all derived from the book 
of Eranshahri, who, in his turn, had copied the book of 
one Zurk^n, and this book he seems to indicate to have 
been a bad one.* Cf. i. 7, 249, 326. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
OAddmani (not Gndhdmnna^ as I have written, i. 158), 

* ix. tfewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
world. 

The Buddhists or Sharaanians, i.e. sramana, are called 
Muliammira^ which I translate the red-robe wearcrSy 
taking it for identical with rakiapafa. Cf. note to i. 21. 
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Mentioning the trinity of the Buddhistic system, 
huddha, dharma, sangh(4^ he calls Buddha Buddhodaiia, 
which is a mistake for something like the son of &uddh(h 
dana. Of note to i. 40 and i. 380, which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishiiu-Dharma (on which 
vide note to i. 54). 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Gandra, 
the grammarian, i. 135 J[cf. Kern, Geschichte des Bud- 
dhismus in Indien^ ii, 520), Sugriva, the author of an 
astronomical work, and a pupil of his, i. 1 56. 

Of the manners and customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water is mentioned, ii. 169. 

Alberuni speaks (ii. 1 1) of a building erected by King 
Kanishka in l V.shavar, and called Kanishkacaitya^ as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that 
stHixt which he is reported to have built in consequence 
of a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himself. 
Of. Kern, 1 . c., ii. 187. The word hihdr, i.e. vihdra, which 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, is of Buddhistic origin. Cf Kern, L c., ii. 57. 

Among the various kinds of writing used in India, he 
enumerates as the last one the Bhailcshuhi. tised in 
Udnup'dr in Purradesa. This last is the wfitiny of 
Buddha, i. 173. Was this Udunpur (we may also read 
Udanna/pur^ the Buddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
Udandapicri, that was destroyed by the Muslims, a.D. 
1200? Cf Kern, 1 . c., ii. 545. 

The kosmographic views of the Buddhistsfas given 
by Alberuni, i.’ *249, 326, ought to be ^examined as to 
their origin. Perhaps it will be possible to point out 
the particular Buddhistic book whence they were t^ken. 

He speaks twice of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Zoroaster. 

If Alberuni had had the same opportunity for travel- 
ling in India as Hiouen-Tsang had, Re would easily 
have collected plenty of ihformation on Buddhism. 
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Considering the ineagreness of his notes on this subject, 
we readHy believe that he neipr found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist “ from whom I might 
have learned their theories/’ i. 249. His Brahman pan- 
dits probably knew enough of Buddhism, but did not 
choose to tell himi 

Lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, was in matters 
of religion Vishnuitic (vaishngva), not Sivaitic {Saiva). 
Vishnu, or Narayana,is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Siva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always 
in a favourable manner. This indicates a remarkable 
change in the religious history of those countries. For 
the predecessors of Mahmud in the rule over Kabulistan 
and the Panjab, the Pala dynasty, were worshippers of 
Sivar (cf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumsknnde, 3, 895), as 
we may ju^gefrom their coins, adorned with the image 
of Nanda, the ox of Siva, and* from the etymology of 
their names. Cf. note to ii. 13, and Lassen, 1 . a, 3, 915. 
The image of Nanda reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Mahmud on 
the throne of Ghazna. 


Conclusion. 

It was in the summer of 1 883 that I began to work at 
the edition and translation of the M^St/ca, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria Ind Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been pi’epared in 1872, 
and collated in Stambul in the hot summer months of 
1873 - 

In order to test my comprehension of the book, I 
translated it into German from beginning to end between 
February 1883 and February 1884. I'ke summer of 
the latter year* the last hand was laid to the constitu- 
tion of the Arabic text as •it was to be priifted. 
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In 1885-86 the edition of the Arabic original was 
printed. At the same ^ translated the while book 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet as the original was carried through 
the press. 

In 1 887 and the first half of 1 888 the English trans- 
lation, with annotations and indices, was printed. 

My work during all these years was nbt uninter- 
rupted. 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Alberuni, into English, is, for a person to whom English 
is not his mother-tongue, an act of temerity, which, 
when I was called upon to commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that I began to falter, 
and seriously thought of giving up the whole thing alto- 
gether. But then there rose up before “ my mind’s 
eye ” the venerable figure of old MacGnckin de Slane, 
and as he had been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
get back the word I had given him. Gf. preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. viii. Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Alberuni would require a com- 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of “ Faust,” or Ohenery, the translator of 
Hariri. 

As regards my own translation, I can only say I have 
tried to find common sense in the author’s language,' 
and to render it as clearly as I could. In this I was 
greatly assisted by ray friend the Rev. Robert G Wynne, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Soho, London, whose trafning in 
Eastern languages and literature qualified him to co- 
operate ill revising the entire manuscript and correcting 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the^ 
reader who does not know Arabic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear as to the 
meaning of every single word and the syntactic construc- 
tion, and nevertheless admitting of entirely different 
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interpretations. Besides, a first translator who steers 
out on f uch a sea, like him who first tries to explain a 
difficult, hardly legible inscription, exposes himself to 
many dangers which he would easily have avoided had 
kind fortune permitted him to follow in the wake of 
other explorers. Under these circumstances, I do not 
flatter myself that I have caugbt the sense of the author 
everywhere, and I warn the reader not to take a trans- 
lation, in particular a first ‘translation, from Arabic 
for "more than it is. It is nothing absolute, but only 
relative in many respects ; and if an Indianist does not 
find good Indian thought in my translation, I would 
advise him to consult the next Arabic philologist he 
meets. If the two can obtain a better insight into the 
subject-matter, they are very likely to produce a better 
rendering of the words. 

My annotations do not pretend to be a running com- 
mentary cflbi the book, for that cannot be written except 
by a professed Indianist. They contain some informa- 
tion as to the sources used by Alberuni, and as to those 
materials which guided me in •tr?^nslating. On tlie 
phonetic peculiarities of the Indian words as transcribed 
by Alberuni, the reader may compare a treatise of mine 
called Jndo^Arabische Sttidieuy and presented to the 
Royal Academy of Berlin on 2ist^ June of this year. 

My friend Dr. Robert Schram, of the University of 
Vienna, has examined all the mathematical details of 
chronology and astronomy. The results of his studies 
are presented to the reader in the annotations signed 
with his name. • All this is Dr. Schram siDecial domain, 
in which he has no equal. My thanks are due to him 
for lending me his help in parts of the work where my 
own* attempts at verification, after prolonged exertions 
in the same direction, proved to be insufl^cient. 

*Of the two indices, the former contains all words of 
Indian origin pccurring in the book, some pure Sanskrit, 
some vernacular, others the form exh^ited by the 

VOL. I. d 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan- 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c., mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergosson, Keinhold 
Bost, and Theodore Goldstiicker, who first proposed to 
me to translate the "IvSiKa. Thomas, Goldstiicker, and 
Fergusson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
to O. de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., and to Dr. Eost, I desire 
to express my sincerest gratitude for the generous help 
and the untiring interest which they have always ac- 
corded to me, though so rnany years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
India Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabic original also to this edition of the work in 
an English garb. 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica- 
tion of Reinaiid, thf> M 4 moire g^ographique, historique et 
scientijique sur Vlnde, Paris, 1849, has been most useful 
to me. Cf. on this and the labours of my other pre- 
decessors § 2 of the preface to the edition of the .Arabic 
original. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way : — a, d, i, i, u, il — ri, ai, ait — Jc^kh, gh, 
it — c, ch,j,jh, n — th, d, dh, n — t, th, d, dh, n — p> ph, 
b, hh, m — r, v — .v, sli, s, h. 

EDWARb SAOHAU, 


Berlin, Augmt 4, 1888. 
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In the Name of Gob, the Compassionate, the Page 2. 

Merciful. 

No one will deny that in questions of historic authen- i. ou tra- 
ticity hearsay does not equal eyC’^witness ; for in the latter say and^eye* 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that ^s*“Th*edif- 
which is observed, both in the time when and in the ^Toporters* 
place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar or^rutiffuL 
drawbacks. But for these, it would even be preferable 
to eye-witness ; for the object of eye-x^itness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, and the future, so as to apply 
in a eertain sense both to that which is and to that 
which is not (i,e, which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existence). Written tradition 
is one of the species of hearsay — we might almost say, 
the most preferable. How could we know the history 
of naticgis but for the everlasting monuments of the 
pen? 

The tradition regarding an event which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or physical laws will invari- 
»ably depend for its character as true or false upon the 
character of the reporters, who are influenced by the 
div^ergency of interests and all kinds of animosities 
and antipathies J^etween the various nations. We must 
distinguish different classes of reporters. 

One of them tells a lie, as intending to further an 
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interest of his own, either by lauding his family or 
nation, because he is ope of them, or by attaching 
the family or nation on the opposite side, thinking that 
thereby he can gain his ends. 1% both cases he acts 
from motives of objectionable cupidity and animosity. 

Another one tey[s a lie regarding a class of people 
whom he likes, as being under obligations to them, or 
whom he hates because something disagreeable has 
happened between them. Such a reporter is near^kin 
to the first-mentioned one, as he too acts from motives 
of personal predilection and enmity. 

Another tells a lie because he is of such a base 
nature as to aim thereby at some profit, or because he 
is such a coward as to be afraid of telling the truth. 

Another tells a lie because it is his nature to lie, and 
he cannot do otherwise, which proceeds from the essen- 
tial meanness of his character and the depwity of his 
innermost being. 

Lastly, a man may tell a lie from ignorance, blindly 
following others who, told him. 

If, now, reporters of this kind become so numerous 
. as to represent a certain body of tradition, or if in the 
course of time they even come to form a consecutive 
series of communities or nations, both the first ‘reporter 
and his followers form the connecting links between 
the hearer and the inventor of the lie; and if the 
connecting links are eliminated, there remains the 
originator of the story, one of the various kinds o^, liars 
we have enumerated, as the only person withVhom we 
have to deal. 

That man only is praiseworthy who shrinks ffom a 
lie and always adheres to the truth, enjoying credit, 
even among liars, not to mention others. 

It has been said in the Koran, “ Speak the truthy even if 
it were against yourselves^* (Sura, 4, 1 34) ; and the Messiah 
Peg® 3. expresses himself in the Gospel to this'effect : ‘‘ Do not 
mind the fiiry of kings in speaking the truth before them. 
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They only possess your body, hut they have no pmoer over 
your soul ” {cf. St. Matt, x, i8, 19, 28 ; St. Luke xii. 4). 

In these words the Messiah dtders us to exercise moral 
courage. For what the crowd calls courage — bravely 
dashing into the fight or plunging into an abyss of de- 
struction — ^is only a species of courage, whilst the genus, 
far above all species, is to scorn deatK, whether by word 
or deed. 

Now as justice {i.e. being just) is a quality liked and 
coveted for its own self, for its intrinsic beauty, the 
same applies to truthfulness, except perhaps in the case 
of such people as never tasted how sweet it is, or know 
the truth, but deliberately shun it, like a notorious liar 
who once was asked if he had ever spoken the truth, 
and gave the answer, “ If I were not afraid to speak 
the truth, I should say, no.” A liar will avoid the path 
of justice ; he will, as matter of preference, side with op- 
pression and false witness, breach of confidence, fraudu- 
lent appropriation of the wealth of others, theft, and all 
the vices which serve to ruin the world and mankind.. 

When I once called upon tfie ’toaster Abfi-Sahl i. onthe 
'Abd-Almun im Ibn "All Ibn Nfili At-tiflisi, may God MusUm^\ 
strengthen him ! I found that he blamed the tendency of roiigiou« 
the aulthor of a book on theMu tazila sect to misrepresent pWcJf doc-’ 
their theory. For, according to them, God is omniscient n. Exem- 
of himself, and this dogma that author had expressed in re^rdtothe 
such a way as to say that God has no knowledge (like crftic’ism of 
the knowledge of man), thereby misleading uneducated 
people tV imagine that, according to the Mu'tazilites, asked 
God is ignorant. • Praise be to God, whods far above all on the sub- 
such and similar unworthy descriptions ! Thereupon I He 
pointed out to the master that precisely the same method method. 
is much in fashion among those who undertake the task 
of .giving an account of religious and philosophical 
systems from which they slightly differ or to which they 
are entirely opposed. Such misrepresentation is easily 
detected in a repoil; about dogmas comprehe^saded within 
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the frame of one single religion, because they are closely 
related and blended with each other. On the other hand, 
you would have great difficulty in detecting it in a 
report about entirely foreign systems of thought totally 
differing both in principle and details, for such a research 
is rather an out-of-the-way one, and there are few means 
of arriving at a thorough comprehension of it. The 
same tendency prevails throughout our whole literature 
on philosophical and religious sects. If such an author 
is not alive to the requirements of a strictly scientific 
method, lie will procure some superficial information 
which will satisfy neither the adherents of the doctrine . 
in question nor those who really know it. In such a 
case, if he be an honest character, he will simply 
retract and feel ashamed ; but if he be so base as not 
to give due honour to truth, he will persist in litigious 
wrangling for his own original standing-point. If, on 
the contrary, an author has the right mebho9, he will do 
his utmost to deduce the tenets of a sect from their 
legendary lore, things which people tell him, pleasant 
enough to listen tc, bht which he would never dream of 
taking for true or believing. 

In order to illustrate the point of our conversation, 
one of those present referred to the religions arid doc- 
trines of the Hindus by way of an example. There- 
upon I drew their attention to the fact that everything 
which exists on this subject in our literature is second- 
hand information which one has copied from the other, 
a farrago of materials never sifted by the^sieve of 
critical examination. Of all authors of this class, I know 
only one who had proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report of the subject sme ird ac studio y viz. 

’ Abu-arabbas AlSranshahri. He himself did not believe” 
in any of the then existing religions, but was the sole 
believer in a religion invented by himself, which he 
tried to propagate. He has given a vw'y good account 
of the doctrines of the Jews and Christians as well as 
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of the contents of both the Thora and the Gospel. 
Besides, he flirnishes us with a most excellent account 
of the Manichseans, and of obsolete religions of bygone 
times which are mentioned in their books. But when 
he came in his book to speak of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, his arrow misseh the mark, and in the latter 
part he went astray through hitting upon the book of 
Zarkdn, the contents of which he incorporated in his 
own work. That, however, which he has not taken 
from ZarJcdUy he himself has heard from common people 
among Hindus and Buddhists. 

At a subsequent period the master ’Abh-Sahl studied 
the books in question a second time, and when he found 
the matter exactly as I have here described it, he incited 
me to write down what I know about the Hindus as a 
help to those who want to discuss religious questions 
with them, and as a repertory of information to those 
who wantlo associate with them. In order to please 
him I have done so, and written this book on the 
doctrines of the Hindus, never making any unfounded 
imputations against those, our religious antagonists, and 
at the same time not considering it inconsistent with 
my duties as a Muslim to quote their own words at full 
length 4vhen I thought they would contribute to eluci- 
date a subject. If the contents of these quotations 
happen to be utterly heathenish, and the folloivers of the 
truths i,e, the Muslims, find them objectionable, we can 
only say that such is the belief of the Hindus, and that 
they thtemselves are best qualified to defend it. 

This book is tiot a polemical one. I shall not produce 
the ijirguments of our antagonists in order to refute such 
of them as I believe to be in the wrong. My book is 
nothing but a simple historic record of facts, I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus 
exactly as they are, and I shall mention in connection 
with them similar theories of the Greeks in order to 
show the relationship existing between them. For the 
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Greek philosophers, although aiming at truth in the 
abstract, never in all questions of popular bearing rise 
much above the customary exoteric expressions and 
tenets both of their religion and law. Besides Greek 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Siifis or of some one or other Christian sect, because in 
their notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God with crea- 
tion there is much in common between these systems. 

I have already translated two books into Arabic, one 
about the origiries and a description of all created 
beings, called Sdihkhya, and another about the emanci- 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, called 
Patanjali {Pdtanjala ?).• These two books contain most 
of the elements of the belief of the Hindus, but not 
all the single rules derived therefrom. I hope that .the 
present book will enable the reader to dispense with 
these two earlier ones, and with other books of the same 
kind ; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable him to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with it— God willing ! 
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CHAPTPm L 

ON, THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, AS AN INTRODUCTION Patfo 9 
TO OUR ACCOUNT OF THEM. 

•Before entering on onr exposition, we must form an pescnp- 
adecjuate idea of that which renders it so particularly dif- 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian paiate the 
subject. ! The knowledge of these difficulties will either fnmfthe 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as an apology llmko 
for any sli4)rtcomings of ours. For the reader must cuhirly mi- 
always bear in mind that the ^Hindus entirely differ' to 
from us in oveiy respect, many a subject appearing 
intricate and obscure which woiihl J;)e perfectly clear 
if there were more connection between us. 'Jlie barriers 
which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes. 

First, they differ from us in everything which other First mi- 
nations have in common. And here we first mention forericeVf 
the language, although the difference of language also iiud 
exists between other nations. If you want to conrjuer 
this difficulty (ix, to learn Sanskrit), you will not find 
it easy, iSefbause the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words *and inflections, something like the 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various 
namea, both original and derived, and using one and 
same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order 
to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
eaclmether by various qualifying epithets. For nobody 
could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
word unless he understands the context in which it 
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occurs, and its relatipn both to the following and the 
preceding parts of the sentence. The Hindus, like 
other people, bop^st of this enormous range of their lan- 
guage, whilst in reality it is a defect. 

Further, the language is divided into a- neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one, only in use among the upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and etymology, 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. ' 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
the language is composed are neither identical with the 
sounds of Arabic and Persian, nor resemble them in 
any way. Our tongue and uvula could scarcely manage 
to correctly pronounce them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish tliem from similar sounds, nor could we 
transliterate them with our characters. It is Very 
difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word in our 
writing, for in order to Vix the pronunciation we must 
change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the 
common Arabic rules or according to special rules 
adapted for the purpose. 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are carej^ess, and 
do not take pains t6 produce correct and well-collated 
copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negli- 
gence, and his book becomes already in the first or 
second copy so full of faults, that the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
could any longer understand. It will sufficiently illus- 
trate the matter if we tell the reader that we have* 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia- 
tion, and that afterwards when we repeated it to them, 
they had great difficulty in I'ecognising it. 
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As in other foreign tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other without an 
intervening vowel — consonants which in our Persian 
grammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
^‘vowel. Since most Sanskrit words and names begin 
with such consonants without vowels, we find it very 
difficult to pronounce them. 

Besides, the scientific books of the Hindus are com- 
posed in various favourite metres, by which they intend, 
considering that the books soon become corrupted by 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
which is known by heart, not that which exists in 
writing. Nbw it is well known that in all metrical 
com.positions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the metre and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a word has sofuetimes one meaning 
and sometimes another. 

Prom all this it will appear that the metrical form 
of literary composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difiicult. 

Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, as 
( we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice 
versf^. On the whole, there, is very little disputing 
about theological topics among theni selves ; at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake 
their soul or body or their property on religious contro- 
versy, On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed 
against those who do not belong to them — against all 
foreigners. They call them mlecdici^ i,e. impure, and 
forfeid having any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage t>r any other kind of relatioiishi]^, or 
by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, becaust^ 
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thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They 
consider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the water of a foreigner; and no household can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir« 
ciimstances, if anybody or anything has become unclean, 
lie or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not 
belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to 
their religion. This, too, renders any connection with 
them (]uite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them. 

In the third place, in all manners and usages they 
differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their 
children with us, with our dress, and our ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devirs breed, and 
our doings as the very op.posite of all that is good and 
prpper. By the by, we must confess, in order to be 
just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
all nations towards each other. I recollect a Hindu 
who wreaked his vengeance on us for the following 
reason : — 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand of an 
enemy of his who had marched against him from our 
country. After his death there was born a child to 
him, which succeeded him, by the name of Sagara. 
On coming of age, the young man asked hi^ mother 
about his father, and then she told him what had hap- 
pened. Now he was inflamed with hatred, mardied 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, -and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of slaughtering, he compelled 
the survivors to dress in our dress, which was meant^as 
an ignominious punishment for them. ‘When I heard 
pf it, I felt thankful that he 'was gracious enough not 
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to compel us to Indianise ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

Another circumstance which increased the already 
existing antagonism between Hindus and foreigners is 
that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), though they 
cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to 
them than to others. In former times, Khurasan, Persis, 
‘Irdk, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, 
was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaijiin and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with King Gushtasp, 
and his son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in 
east and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of China to those of the Greek empire. 
The succeeding kings made their religion {ix. Zoroas- 
trianism)* the obligatory state-religion for Persis and 
'Irak. In consequence, the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the coim- 
tries east of Balkh. There are sonfb Magians up to the 
present time in India, where they are called Maga, 
From that time dates their aversion towards the coun- 
tries of Khurasan. But then came Islam; the Persian 
empire perished, and the repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Muslims began to make their inroads into their country ; 
for Muliammad Ibn Elkasim Ibn Elmunabbih entered 
Sindh from the side of Sijistan(Sakastene) and conquered 
the cities of Bahmanwa and Mfilasthaim, the former of 
which he called Al-mansilra, the latter AUma^mura, 
He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
, Kanauj, marched through the country of Gandhfira, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir,, some- 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
bjTtreaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus- 
lims. All these events pfanted a deeply rooted hatrec^ 
in their hearts. 
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Muham. Now iu the followingf times no Muslim conqueror 
comitr ^ b passed beyond the frontier of Kfibul and the river Sindh 
Mahraftd. until the days of the Turks, when they seized the power 
in Ghazna under the Samani dynasty, and the supreme 
power fell to the lot of Niisir-addaula Sabuktagtn. 
This prince chose the holy war as his calling, and there- 
fore called himself AUglidzi (i.e. warring on the road of 
Allah). In the interest of his successors he constructed, 
in order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yamin-addaula Mabmftd 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and 
more. God be merciful to both father and son ! Mah- 
mud utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and 
performed there wonderful exploits, by which theHindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, 
arid like a tale of old in the rnoutli of the people. Tlieir 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to. Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and 
more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources. 

Sn place, there are other causes, the mention- 
of uie Hiii^ ing of which sounds like a satire— peculiarities of their 
their dc^ national character, deeply rooted in them, biit^maififest 
to everybody. ‘We can only say, folly is an illness for 
which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like* 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
and stolid. They are by nature niggardly in communi- 
cating that which they know, and they tjtke the greatest 
possible care to withhold it fjrom men of another caste 
among, their own people, still much more, of course, 
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from any foreigner. According to their belief, there is 
no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and no created beings besides them have 
any knowledge or science whatsoever. Their haughti- 
ness is such *that, if you tell them of any science -or 
scholar in KhurS.S£in and Persis, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled and 
mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
as the present generation is. One of their scholars, 
VarSihamihira, in a passage where he calls on the people 
to honour the Brahmans, says : “ 27ie Greeks, though 
impure, must he honoured, since they were trained in 
sciences, and therein excelled others. What, theyi, are 
we to say of a Brahman, if he combines with his Pago 12 . 
purity the height of science?^* In former times, the 
Hindus iis&d to acknowledge that the progress of science 
due to the Greeks is much mere important than that 
which is due to themselves. But from this passage of 
Varfihamihira alone you see what il self-lauding man 
he is, whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation^ of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acquainted* with their peculiar 
national and traditional methods of science. On having 
made some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which this science rests, to point out to them some 
rule^ of^logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they flocked together round 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking, me at the same time from what Hindu 
master I had learnt those things, whilst in reality 1 
showed them wjiat they were worth, and thought myself 
a ^eat deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on a 
levef with them. They almost thought me to be a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading men 
in their native tongue, they spoke of me as the sea or as* 
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the water which is so acid that vinegar in comparison is 
sweet 

Now such is the state of things in India. I have 
found it very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in which respect I 
stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from^very 
remote places, Hindu scholars who understand them 
and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject as I have ? That would be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doings 
and goings ; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
.as I thought best. However, I thank God for that 
which He has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the purpose. 

The heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 
held much the same opinions as the Hindus their 
educated classes thought much the same as those of 
the Hindus ; their common people held the same 
idolatrous views as those of the Hindus, There- 
fore I likei to confront the theories of the one nation 
with those of the other simply on account ^of* their 
close relationship, not in order to correct them. For 
that which is not the truth (i.e. the true belief or 
monotheism) does not admit of any correction, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 
deviation /rom the truth. The Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their country, dised^ered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
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classes to be guided by the results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wrong-headed wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods ! At once eleven 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on a sen- 
tence of death, and Socrates died faithful to the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing to bring sciences to a classical perfection. 
Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
'scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in- 
stance always mixed up with the sillynotionsof thecrowd, 
e»g* immense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of ipligious dogmas, which the vulgar belief 
does not admi of being called into question. Therefore 
it is a prevailing practice araoijg the Hindus jurare in 
verha inagistri ; and I can only compare their mathema- 
tical and astronomical literature, Us far as I know it, to 
a mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls Page 13. 
and dung, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 
Both^kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they 
cannot 1-aise themselves to the ipethods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. 

In most parts of my work I simply relate without TheatiUior’s 

.... ^ ^ - mothod. 

criticising, unless there be a special reason tor doing so. 

I mention the necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our explanation de- 
mands it. If the word is an original one, the meaning 
of which can be rendered in Arabic, I only use the 
, corresponding Arabic word ; if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to trans- 
literate it as accurately as possible. If the word is a 
secbAdary or derived one, but in general use, we also 
keep it, though Ihere be a corresponding term in Arabic, 
bijj^ before using it we e’xplain its signification. In 
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this way we have tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly, we observe that we cannot always in our 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in a 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
can only be given in a later part of the book, God 
helping us ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE BELIEF OF THE HINDUS IN GOD. 

The belief of educated and uneducated people differs in 
every nation ; for the former strive to conceive^bstract 
ideas and to define general principles, whilst tbe latter 
do not pass beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
are content with derived rules, without caring for de- 
tails, especially in questions of religion and law, regard- 
ing which o{)inions and interests are divided. 

The Hindus believe with regard to God that he is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free- 
will, a^^ all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, pre- 

serving ; one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikeness, and that he does not re- 
semble, anything nor does anything resemble him. In 
order to illustrate this we shall prc^luce some extracts 
from their literature, lest the reader should think that 
our account is nothing but hearsay. 

In the book of Patafijali the pupil asks : 

Who^s the worshipped one, by the worsliip of wliom 
blessing is obtained ? ” 

The master says : 

It is he who, being eternal and unique, does not for 
his part stand in need of any human action for which 
he might give as a recompense either a blissful repose, 
which is hoped and longed for, or a troubled existence, 
whi^* is feared ^and dreaded. He is unattainable to 
thought, being sublime beyond all unlikeness which is 
abhorrent and all likeness which is sympathetic. He 
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by his essence knows from all eternity. Knowledge^ in 
the human sense of the term, has as its object that 
which was unlcnown before, whilst not knowing does 
not at any time or in any condition apply to God.’* 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“Do you attribute to him other qualities besides 
those you have mentioned ? ” 

The master says : 

“ He is height, absolute in the idea, not in space, for 
he is sublime beyond all existence in any space. He 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by every created 
being. He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetfulness and not-knowing.” 

The pupil speaks : 

“ Do you attribute to him speech or not ? ” 

The master says : 

“ As he knows, he no doubt also speaks?” 

The pupil asks : 

“ If he speaks because he knows, what, then, is the 
difference between* him and the knowing sages who 
have spoken of their knowing V* 

The master says : 

“ The difference between them is time, for tl\ey have 
learned in time aijd spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not-speaking. By speech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. Therefore their 
speaking and acquiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters have no connection with time, 
God is knowing, speaking from eternity. It was he 
who spoke to Brahman, and to cRiers of the first beings 
in different ways. On the one he bestowed a* book ; 
for the other he opened a door, a means of communi- 
cating with him ; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks : 

“ Whence has he this knowing? ” 

The master answers : 
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“ His knowing is the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ever. As he has never been not-knowing, he is 
knowing of himself, having never acquired any know- 
ledge which he did not possess before. He speaks in 
the Veda which he sent down upon Brahman : 

“ ‘ Praise and celebrate him who has spoken the Veduy 
a7id was before the Veda' " 

The pupil asks : 

“How do you worship him to whom the perception 
of the Senses cannot attain ? ” 

The master says : 

His name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to which it refet’s, and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named. He is hidden to the senses and unperceiv- 
able by them. However, the soul perceives him, and 
thought comprehends his qualities. This meditation 
is identical with worshipping him exclusively, and by 
practising it uninterruptedly beatitude is obtained.’^ 

In this way the Hindus express ^.hejnselves in this 
very famous book. 

The following passage is taken from the book Gitdy 
a part olt the book L*hdrafa, from the conversation be- aiid 
tween Vasudeva and Arjuna : — 

“ I am the universe, without a beginning by being 
born, or without an end by dying. I do not aim by 
whatever I do at any recompense. I do not specially 
belong to dife class of beings to the exclusion of others, 
as if I were the friend #f one and the enemy of others. 

I have given to each one in my creation what is suffi- 
cient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to become similar 
to me by keeping desire apart from his action, his 
fetter® will be loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.’’ 

This passage reminds one ef the definition of philo- 
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sophy as the striving to hecome as much as possible simi* 
lar to God, 

Further, Vasudeva speaks in the same book : — 

“ It is desire which causes most men to take refuge 
with God for their wants. But if you examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him ; for God is not 
apparent to every one, so that he might perceive him 
with his senses. Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what their' senses 
perceive ; some pass beyond this, but stop at the know- 
ledge of the laws of imiure^ without learning that above 
them there is one who did not give birth nor was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any one, while his knowledge 
comprehends everything. 

The Hindus differ among themselves as to the defini- 
tion of what is action. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him as the universal cause ; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consequence it is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter- 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as tYnd^pdrticidaT 
causes which in the last instance — according to external 
observation — i:)roduce the action in question. 

In the book Smhkhya the devotee speaks : Has there 
been a difference of opinion about action and the agent, 
or not ? ’’ 

The sage speaks : “ Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living; that God,. who is 
self-sufficing, is he who unites them and separates them 
from each other ; that therefore in re^ity be himself'is 
the agent. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that he causes both the soul and the matter tg move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
which is dead and weak. 
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Others say that the union of action and the agent is 
effected by nature, and that such is the usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

“ Others say the agent is the soul, because in the 
V(5da it is said, ‘Every being comes from Purusha.’ 
Accoi’ding to others, the agent is time, for the world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that 
its motion depends upon whether the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still others say that action is 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before. 

“ All these opinions are wrong. The truth is, that 
action entirely belongs to mattor, for matter binds the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different shapes, 
and then sets it free. Therefore matter is the agent, 
all that belongs to matter helj^s it to accomplish 
action. But the soul is not an agent, because it is 
devoid of the different faculties.'* 

This is what educated peopft believe about God. 
They call him ihara, i.e, self-sufficing^ beneficent, who 
gives without receiving. They consider the unity of 
God as absolute, but that evei’y thing beside God which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of things. 
The exfstQ^ace of God they consider as a real existence, 
because everything that exists exist'S through him. It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings arf^- 
not and that he is, but it is impossible to think that he 
is not and that tliey are. 

If we n<o^ pass from the ideas of the educated people 
among the Hindus to those of the common people, we 
must fij'st state that they present a great variety. Some 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in Islam we must de- 
cidedly disapprove, e.g, of the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teqphings of the Jabriyya sect, the prohibition of 
the discussion of religious topics, and such like. Every 
religious sentence destined for the people at large must 
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be carefully worded, as the following example shows. 
Some Hindu, scholar calls God a pointy meaning to say 
thereby that the qiialitit^s of bodies do not apply to him. 
Now some uneducated man reads this and imagines, 
God is as small as a pointy and he does not find out 
what the point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will describe God as much larger, and 
will say, “ Heis twelve fingers longand ten fingers broad.’’ 
Praise be to God, who is far above measure and nuinber ! 
Further, if an uneducated man hears what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye- 
sight ; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one ; and in con- 
sequence he will describe God as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to describe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindijs, ©specially among thosp c<astes who 
are not allowed to occupy themselves with science, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 
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CHAPTEll III. 

ON TItE HINDU BELIEF AS TO CREATED THINGS, lumi 
** INTELLIGIBILIA ” AND SENSIBILIA.” 

01^ this subject the ancient Greeks held nearly the 
same view as the Hindus, at all events in those times 
before philosophy rose high among them under the care 
of the seven so-called 'pillars of tvisdorn, viz. Solon of 
Athens, Bias of Priene, Periander of Corinth, Thales of 
Miletus, Cbikn of Laceda3mon, Pittacus of Lesbos, and 
Cleobulus of Lindos, and their .successors. Some of 
them thought that all things are one, and this one thing 
is according to some rh kav6dv€i.v, According to others 
SvuaiJLLs ; that e,g, man has only this prerogative 
before a stone and the inanimate world, that he is by 
one degi’ee nearer than they to the First Canse» Jkit 
this he wofild not be anything betto^’ than they. 

Others think that only the Fii'st Cause has real exist- 
ence, because it alone is self-sufficing, whilst everything 
else absolutely requires it; that a thing which for its 
existence stands in need of something else has only a 
dream-life, fio real life, and that reality is only that one 
and first being (the First Causey 

1.^his also the theory of the Silfis, i.e. the sages, 
for si2/'ineaus in Greek vnsdom (cro</>t(t). 'ilierefore a 
philosopher is called paildsSpd (</)tAo(ro</)os), ix. loving 
wisdom. When in Islam persons adopted something 
like fh^doctrines of philosopdiers, they also adopted 
their name ; but some people did not understand the 
meaning of the word, and erfoneously combined it with 
VOL. I. c 
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the Arabic word mffa, as if the Sil/i ( = (f)L\6<ro(f>oP) were 
identical with the so-called ^Ahl-asstcffu Q.moi\g the com- 
panions of Muhammad. In later times the word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a derivation from stlf, i.e. the wool of goats. Abh-alfatfi 
Albiisti made a laudable effort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, “ From olden times people have differed 
as to the meaning of the word s'Af t, and have thought 
it a derivative from siif i.e. wool. I, for my part, 
understand by the word a youth who is sdfU pure. 
This sdfi has become sUfi, and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the S'd/V^ 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing ; that the First Cause appears in 
it under various shapes ; that the power of the First 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the woi'ld under dif- 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certainidifference of 
the things of the worjd notwithstanding their original 
unity. 

Others thougJit that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to it^ will become united with 
it after having passed the intermediate stagj^es, and 
stripped of all appendages and impediments. Similar 
views are also held by the SUfi, because of the similarity 
of the dogma. 

As to the souls and spirits, the Greejss think that 
they exist by themselves befeo-e they enter bodies ; that 
they exist in. certain numbers and groups, fViich stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and not knowing ; that they, whilst staying in 'bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after their separation from the bodies, 
Le. the faculty of ruling the world in various ways. 
Therefore they called them gods, built temples in'their 
GaJonus. hauies and offered %hem sacrifices; rfs Galenus says in 
his book called ‘7rp0Tp€7rT%Kh<s els ras rexyas I ‘‘ Excel- 
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lent men have obtained the honour of being reckoned 
among the deified beings only for the noble spirit in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discus-throwing. U,g, Asclepius and 
Dionysos, whether they were originally human beings 
in bygone times and afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the very beginning, deserved in any case 
the 'greatest of honours, because the one taught man- rage ] 
kind the science of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenns says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates: “As regards the offerings to Asclepius, 
we have never heard that anybody offered him a goat, 
because the weaving of goat’s-hair is not easy, and 
much goat's-meat produces epilepsy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. l^eople only offer him a cock,* 
as also Hippocrates has done. For this divine man 
acquired for mankind the art qi medicine, which is 
much superior to that which Dionysos and Demeter 
diave invented^ i.e. the wine and '‘the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
of Dioip^sos.” 

Plato ^ys in his Timojus: “lilie wholn the Piuto. 
barbarians call gods, because of their not dying, are 
the Safc/xov€s, whilst they call the god (he first god,^^ 

Further he, says : “God spoke to the gods, ‘ You are 
not of •yourselves exempt from destruction. Only you 
will not parish by death. You have obtained from 
my will at the time when I created you, the firmest 
covenant.* ** 

In another passage of the same book he says : “ God 
is in the single number ; there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

Tlfese quotations prove that the Greeks call in 
general god everything that is glorious and noble^ and 
the like usage exists amon^ many nations. They go 
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even so far as to call f/ods the mountains, the seas, &c. 
Secondly, they apply the term r/od in a special sense 
to the First Came, to the angels, and to their souls. 
According to a third usage, Plato calls gods the Sekindt 
(= MoG(rat). But on this subject the terms of the 
interpreters are not perfectly clear; in consequence 
of which we only know the name, but not what it 
means. Johannes Grammaticus says in his refutation 
of Proclus : “ The Greeks gave the name of gods to 
the visible bodies in heaven, as many barbarians do. 
Afterwards, when they came to philosophise on the 
abstract ideas of the world of thought, they called these 
by the name of gods.” 

Hence we must necessarily infer that being deified 
means something like the state of angels, according 
to our notions. This Galenus says in clear words 
in the same book : If it is true that A^clepius was 
a man in bygone times, and that then God deigned 
to make him one of the angels, everything else is idle 
'talk.” 

In another passage of the same book he says : “ God 
spoke to Lyciirgus, ‘I am in doubt concerning you, 
whether to call you a man or an angel, but I incline to 
the latter.’” 

There are, however, certain expressions which are 
offensive according to the notions of one religion, whilst 
they are admissible according to those of another, which 
may pass in one language, whilst they are rejected by 
another. To this class belongs the Apotheosis, 

which has a bad sound in the ears of Muslims. If we 
consider the use of the word god in the Arabic language, 
we find that all the names by which the pz/re truth, i,e. 
Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except the word Alldh, 
which only applies to God, and which has been^ etilled 
his greatest name, • 

If we consider the use ^f the word in Hebrew and 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred books before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Tbora and 
the following books of prophets which are reckoned 
with the Thora as one whole, that word Ilahh corre- 
sponds to the word Alldh in Arabic, in so far as it can- 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides God, and you cannot say the rdbh of the house, 
the rahh of the property (which in Arabic is allowed). 
And, secondly, we find that the word *Moah in Hebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word liahh in 
Arabic (i,c, that in Hebrew the word may apply 

to other beings but God, like the word in Arabic). 

The following passages occur in those books : — 

“The sons of Elohim came in unto the daughte^rs of 
men ” (Gen. vi. 4), before the deluge, and cohabited with 
them. 

“ Satan entered together with the sons of Elohim into 
their meeting ” (Job i. 6). 

In the Thora of Moses God speaks to him : “ I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh*' (Exdd. vii. i). 

In the 82d Psalm of the Psalter of David the fol- 
lowing occurs; “God standeth in the congregation of 
the god,y (Ps. Ixxxii. i), i.e. of the angels. 

In the "Thora the idols are called foreign .gods. If 
the Thora had not^'orbidden to worship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden peoj^le to prostrate 
themselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
and to* think of them, one might infer from this expres- 
sion {foreign gods) that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the abolition oi foreAgn which would mean 
gods that are not Hehrew ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, in oj)position to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
alw£jys*rebelled against God by worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. Badd) a*ltid the idol of Ashtaroth, i,e, Venus. 

From all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 
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apply the term being god, grammatically Ja term like 
being Idng, to the angels, to the souls invested with 
, divine power (v. p. 34) ; by way of comparison, also, 
to the images which were made to represent the bodies 
of those beings ; lastly, metaphorically, to kings and to 
other great men. 

Passing from the word God to those of father and 
son, we must state that Islam is not liberal in the use of 
them ; for in Arabic the word son means nearly always 
as much as a cddld in the natural order of things, and 
from the ideas involved in parentage and birth can 
never be derived any expression meaning the Eternal 
Lord of creation. Other languages, however, taj^e much 
more liberty in this respect ; so that if people address a 
man by father, it is nearly the same as if they addressed 
him by sir. As is well known, phrases of this kind 
have become so prevalent among the Chpstians, that 
anybody who does not always use the words and 
son in addressing people would scarcely be considered 
' as one of them By the son they understand most 
especially Jesus, but apply it also to others besides 
him. It is Jesus who orders his disciples to say in 
prayer, “0 our father which art in heaven” (St. 
Matt. vi. 9) ; and informing them of his approaching 
death, he says that he is going to^his father and to 
their father (St. John xx. 17). In most of his speeches 
he explains the word the son as meaning himself, that 
he is the son of man, 

Lesides the Christians, the Jews too usecgimilar ex- 
pressions; for the 2d Book of Kings relates that God 
consoled David for the loss of his son, who had been 
borne to him by the wife of Uriah, and promiaed him 
another son from her, whom he would adopt as his 
own son (i Chron. xxii. 9, 10). If the use of the 
Hebrew language admits that Salomo is by adoption a 
son of God, it is admissible that he who adopted was a 
father, viz. God. 
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The Manicheeans stand in a near relationship to the 
Christians. Man! expresses himself in a similar way in 
the book called Kanz-aVihyd {Thesaurus Vivificationis ) : 

The resplendent hosts will be called young women and 
virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 
In the country of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodies. Since they have divine bodies, they 
do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks ; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same material. The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the rivalry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark realm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil- 
dren, who started to fight that ot^er^ world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of th-e other world. 

The educated among the Hindus abhor anthropo- 
morphisn^p of this kind, but the crowd and the mem- 
bers of the single sects use theni most extensively. 
They go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 
so as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
pregnant and other physical processes, all in connection 
with 6odt , They are even so little pious, that, when 
speaking of these things, they do not even' abstain from 
silly QfUd unbecoming language. However, nobody 
minds these classes and their theories, though they be 
numerous. The main and most essential point of the 
Hindu world of thought is that which the Brahmans 
think and believe, for they are specially trained for pre- 
serving and mainiaining their I'eligion. And this it is 
which we shall explain, viz. Jbhe belief of the Brahmans. 
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Regarding the whole creation (rb o»/), they think that 
it is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Vasiideva speaks in the book called Gitd : To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things arei^ivine ; for 
Vishnu made himself the earth that the living beings 
should rest thereupon ; he made himself water to nourish 
them thereby ; he made himself fire and wind in order 
to make them grow ; and he made himself the heart of 
every single being. He joresented them with recollec- 
tion and knowledge and the two opposite qualifies, as 
is mentioned in the Veda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of the 
author of the book of Apollonius, Be Gausis Iterum, as 
if the one had been taken from the other ! He says : 
“There' is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both material and immaterial, are apprehended.” 
'Jlius in Persian tlie immaterial Lord is called Kluidhdy 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
a man, i.e. a human lord. 

I. ^Jliose Hindus who prefer clear and accurate defi- 

nitions to vague allusions call the soul 'pMrmha^ which 
means 'man, because it is the living element in the 
existing world. Life is the only attribute which they 
give to it. They describe it as alternately* knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing Iv (actually), 

and as knowing Iv Si*vd/Jie/. (potentially), gaining know- 
ledge by acquisition. The not-knowing of purusha is 
the cause why action comes into existence, and its 
knowing is the cause why action ceases. 

II. Next follows the general matter, the abstract 
t'Ar/, which they call avyakta, ix. a shapeless thing. It 
is dead, but has three powers potentially, not actually, 
which are called sattva, rajas, and tamas, I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamanians, calls them huddha, dharma, sangha, fis it 
were intelligence, religion, and ignorame (sic). The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come existing 
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and growing. The second is exertion and fatigue, and 
hence come firmness and duration. The third is languor 
and irresolution, and hence come ruin ^d perishing. 
Therefore^the first power is attributed to the angels, 
the second to men, the third to the animals. The ideas 
before, afterwards, and thereupon may be predicated of 
all these things only in the sense of a certain sequence 
and on account of the inadequacy of language, but not 
so as to indicate any ordinary notions of time. 

Iir. Matter proceeding from 5iVa/xts into Trpa^t? under vyakta and 
the various shapes and with the three primary forces 
is called ryahta, i.e. having shape, wdiilst the union of 
the abstract vXyj and of the shaped matter is called 
praleriti. This term, however, is of no use to us ; we 
do not want to speak of an abstract matter, the term 
matter alone being sufficient for us, since the one does 
not exist without the other. 

IV. Next comes nature, which they call ahankdra, Ahankara. 

The word is derived from the ideas of overjwwering, de- 
veloping, and because* matter wdjen assum- " 

ing shape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele- 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. Hence 
it is as ii^Naturc were trying to overpower those other 
or foreign elements in this process of changing them, 
and were subduing that which is changed. 

V. ~IX. As a matter of course, each compound pre- 
supposes simple elements from which it is compounded 
and into*^vhich it is resolved again. The universal 
existences in the world are the five elements, Lc- accord- 
ing to* the Hindus : heaven, wind, fire, water, and earth. 

They are called malidbliUta, i.e. having great natures. 

They do not think, as other people do, that the fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether. They 
understand by fire the common fire on earth which 

comes from an •inflammation of smoke. The Vdyu Annotation 
Purdna says : " In the beginning were earth, water, wind, 
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and heaven. Brahman, on seeing sparks under the 
earth, brought them forward and divided them into 
three parts : the first, pdrthiva, is the common fire, 
which requires wood and is extinguished by^jjater ; the 
second is divya, ix, the sun ; the third, vidyut, i.e, the 
lightning. The sun attracts the water ; the lightning 
shines through the water. In the animals, also, there is 
fire in the midst of moist substances, which serve to 
nourish the fire and do not extinguish it.” 

X.~XIV. As these elements are compound, they pre- 
suppose simple ones which are called 'panca mdtdrds^ 
ix. five mothers. They describe them as the functions 
of the senses. The simple element of heaven is iahda, 
i,e, that which is heard ; that of the wind is spaHa^ 
i.e. that which is touched ; that of the fire is rdpa, i.e. 
that which is seen ; that of the water is rasa, ix. that 
which is tasted ; and that of the earth is gandha, i,e, 
that which is smelled. With each of these mahdhhiUta^ 
elements (earth, water* &c.) they connect, firstly, OTie of 
panca-mdtdrcis elements, as we have here shown ; 
and, secondly, all those which have been attributed to 
the mahdhhilta elements previously mentioned. So 
the earth has all five qualities; the water has them 
mimis the smelling ( = four qualities) ; the fire;ha?j them 
minus the smelling and tasting (ix, three qualities) ; the 
wind has them minus smelling, tasting, and seeing {ix, 
two qualities) ; heaven has them minus smelling, tast- 
ing, seeing, and touching {ix, one quality). 

I do not know what the Hindus mean by* bringing 
sound into relation with heaven. Perhaps they mean 
something similar to what Homer, the poet q£ the 
ancient Greeks, said, “ Those invested with the seven melo^ 
dies speak and give answer to eaxh other in a pleasant 
tone'' Thereby he meant the seven planets ; as another 
poet says, The spheres endowed with different melodies 
are seven, moving eternally, praising the Creator, for it is 
he who holds them and embraces them unto the farthest 
end of the starless sphere." 
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Porphyry says in his book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the 
sphere : The heavenly bodies moving about in forms 
and Bhap^ and with wonderful melodies, which are 
fixed for ever, as Pythagoras and Diogenes have ex- 
plained, point to their Creator, who is without equal 
and without shape. People say that Diogenes had 
such subtle senses that he, arid he alone, could hear the 
sound of the motion of the sphere.” 

All these expressions are rather hints than clear 
speech, but admitting of a correct interpretation on a 
•scientific basis. Some successor of those philosophers, 
one of those who did not grasp the full truth, says : 

Sight is watery, hearing airy, smelling fiery, tasting 
earthy, and touching is what the soul bestows upon 
everybody by uniting itself with it.” I suppose this 
philosophej connects the sight with the water because 
he had heard of the moist substances of the eye and of 
their different classes (lacuna) refers the smelling 
to the fire on account of frankincense and smoke ; thd " 
tasting to the earth because of his nourishment which 
the earth yields him. As, then, the four elements are 
finished, he is compelled for the fifth sense, the touch- 
ing, tfl have recourse to the soul. 

The result of all these elements which we have enu- 
merated, i.e. a compound of all of them, is the animal. 

The Hindus consider the plants as a species of animal 
as Plato also thinks that the plants have a sense, 
because they have the faculty of distinguishing between 
that which suits them and that which is detrimental to 
them.. The animal is an animal as distinguished from 
a stone by virtue of its possession of the senses. 

XV. -XIX. The senses are five, called indriydni, the 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the smelling 
by the^nose, the tasting by the tongue, and the touching 
by the skin. 

XX. Next follows the will, which directs the senses Ma«sa. 
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in the exercise of their various functions, and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it manas. 

Kftrmondri- XXI.-XXV. The animal nature is rendered perfect 
by five necessary functions, which they call karmendri- 

Page 22. ydni, i.e. the senses of action. The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the necessaria. They are : 
I. To produce a sound for any of the different wants 
and wishes a man may have ; 2. To throw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away ; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
or to fly from it; 4, $. The ejection of the superfluous- 
elements of nourishment by means of the two openings 
( created for the purpose. 

Hccjipituin- ^rhe whole of these elements are twenty-five, viz. : — 

tion of the , , 

twonty-fivc I. The general soul. 

cien.cnts. ^ abstract 

3. The shaped matter. 

4. The overpowering nature. 

5-9. The simple mothers. 

10 14. The primary elements. 

15-19. The senses of apperception. 

20. The directing will. 

21-25. The instrumental necessaria. 

The totality of these elements is called tattva, and all 
l^nowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyasa the 
son of Para^ara sx)eaks ; “ Learn twenty-five by dis- 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions, as you learn a 
logical syllogism, and something which is a* certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you like; your end will 
be salvation.” 
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FROM WHAT CAUSK ACTION ORIGINATES, AND JIOW THE 
SOUL IS CONNECTED WITH MATTER. 

Voluntary actions cannot originate in the body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con- 
tact with that which is living of itself, i.e. the soul. 
The Hindus maintain that the- soul is ly Trpd^ei, not 
Iv SvvdfL€ij ignorant of its own essential nature and of 
its materiaU substratum, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unless 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which^ 
is duration, and wishes to learn that^ which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
However^ substances which are dense and such as are 
termous, if they have these qualities in the very highest 
degree* ceni mix together only by^means of. interme- 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation to 
each of the two. Thus the air is the medium be- 
tween fire and water, wliich are opposed to each other by 
these .two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tenuity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. Now, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between body and not-hody. Therefore the soul, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from the matres simplices in the worlds called 
Bh'ArloJca, BhuvafloJca, and Svarloka, The Hindus call 
them tenuous bodies over which the soul rises like the 
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sun over the earth, in order to distinguish them from 
the dense bodies which derive their existence from the 
common five elements. The soul, in consequence of 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. 
Thus the image of the sun, though he is only one^ is re- 
presented in many mirrors which are placed opposite to 
him, as jilso in the water of vessels placed opposite. 
The sun is seen alike in each mirror and each vessel, 
and in each of them his warming and light-giving effect 
is perceived. 

When, now, the various bodies, being from their 
nature compounds of different things, come into exist- 
ence, being composed of male elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperma, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
blood, and hair, and being thus fully prepared to receive 
life, then those spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
are to the various affaij's of princes. In a farther stage 
pf development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
first and second df them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of ,the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

The spirits here mentioned do not, according to the 
notions of the Hindus, differ from each other in sub- 
stance, but have a precisely identical nature. However, 
their individual characters and manners differ in the 
same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. 

Such, then, is the supreme highest cause of the sdhTs 
starting off into action. 

On the other hand, the lowest as proceeding 
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from matter, is this : that matter for its part seeks for on matter 
perfection, and always prefers that which is better to union with 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from Uvaim 
into irpa^is. In consequence of the v^i^^lory and 
ambition which are its pith and marrow, matter pro- 
duces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it 
contains to its pupil, the soul, and carries it round 
through all classes of vegetable and animal beings. 

Hindus compare the soul to a dancing- 
in her art and knows well what effect 
pose of hers has. She is in the presence of a sybarite 
most eager of enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
be^ns to produce the various kinds of her art one after 
the other under the admiring gaze of the host, until her 
programme is finished and the eagerness of the spectator 
has been satisfied. Then she stops suddenly, since she 
could not piodiice anything but a repetition ; and as a 
repetition is not wished for, he dismisses her, and action 
ceases. The close of this kind of relation is illustrated, 
by the following simile : A caravan Whs been attacked 
in the desert by robbers, and the members of it have 
fled in all directions except a blind man and a lame 
man, wjio remain on the spot in helplessness, despairing 
of their eScape. After they meet ^ind recognise each 
other, the lame speaks to the blind : “ I cannot move, 
but I can lead the way, whilst the opposite is the case 
with you. Therefore put me on your shoulder and 
carry me, that I may show you the way and that we 
may escape together from this calamity.” This the 
blind man did. They obtained their purpose by helping 
each otSier, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the Action of 
agent, as we have already mentioned. So the Vishnu ingfrom an 
PurS.nct says ; “ Matter is the origin of the world. Its poSftion.'**’ 
action in the world rises from an innate disposition, as 
a tree sows its own seed bf an innate disposition, not 
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intentionally, and the wind cools the water though it 
only intends blowing. Voluntary action is only due to 
Vishnu.'* By the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is above matter (God). Through 
him matter becomes an agent toiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend without wanting anything for himself. 

On this theory Mani has built the following sentence : 
‘‘ The Apostles asked Jesus about the life of inanimate 
nature, whereupon he said, ‘ If that which is inanimate 
is separated from the living element which is" com- 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself, it is again 
rage 24. inanimate and is not capable of living, whilst the living 
element which has left it, retaining its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies.* ** 

ou matter The book of Sfiihkhya derives action from matter, for 
the difference of forms under which matter appears 
tho^saS?^^ depends upon the three primart/ forces, and upon whether 
ofphiioso- one or two oi them, gam the supremacy over the 
^remainder. These forces are the angelic, the human, 
and the animal. ' The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. The task of the soul is to learn the 
actions of matter like a spectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Each villager is 
busy with his own particular work, but bd looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this way 
he is busy without having himself any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause .which 
has brought it about. 

The book of Saihkhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though the soul has nothing to do with fiction, 
only in so far as it resembles a man who happens to 
get into the company of people whonf he does not 
know. They are robbers returning from a village 
which they have sacked and destroyed, and has 
scarcely marched with them a short distance, when 
, they are overtaken by the Avengers. The whole party 
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are taken prisoners, and together with them the inno- 
cent man is dragged off ; and being treated precisely 
as they are, he receives the same punishment, without 
having taken part in their action. 

People say the soul resembles the rain-water which 
comes down from heaven, always the same and of the 
same nature. However, if it is gathered in vessels 
placed for the purpose, vessels of different materials, of 
gold, silver, glass, earthenware, clay, or bitter-salt earth, 
it begiiJis to differ in appearance, taste, and smell. Thus 
the soul does not influence matter in any way, except 
in. this, that it gives matter life by being in close con- 
tact with it. When, then, matter begins to act, the 
result is different, in conformity with the one of the 
three 'primary forces which happens to preponderate, 
and conformably to the mutual assistance which the 

other two latent forces afford to the former. This 
* * 

assistance miiy be given in various ways, as the fresh 
oil, the dry wick, and the smoking fire help each other 
to i^roduce light. The soul is in matter like the rider 
on a carriage, being attended by the senses, who drive 
the carriage according to the rider’s intentions. But 
the soul for its part is guided by the intelligence with 
which it is inspired by God. This intelligence they 
describe as that by which the reality of things is appre- 
hended, which shows the way to the knowledge of God, 
and to such actions as are liked and praised by every- 
body. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

ON THE STATE OF THE SOULS, AND THEIR MIGRATIONS 
THROUGH THE WORLD IN THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

As the xoord of confession, ‘‘ There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is his prophet,*’ is the shibboleth of Islam, 
the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of 
the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is 
the shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore he 
who does not believe in it does not belong to them,, 
and is not reckoned as one of them. For they hold the. 
following belief 

The soul, as long as it Has not risen to the highest 
absolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality 
of objects at once, or, as it were, in no time. Therefore 
it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 
possibilities of existence ; and as their number is, though 
not unlimited, still an enormous one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to finish the contem- 
plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The soul 
acquires knowledge only by the contemplajioil of the 
individuals and the species, and of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. It gains experience from each object, 
and gathers thereby new knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as 
the three primary forces differ. Besides, the world is 
not left without some direction, being led, as it were, by 
a bridle and directed towards a definite scope.* There- 
fore the imperishable souls wander about in perishable 
bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, as 
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they prove to be good or bad. The object of the migra- 
tion through the world of reward {i.e, heaven) is to 
direct the attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
become desirous of acquiring as much of it as possible. 
The object of its migration through the world of ptm- 
ishment {i.e. hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 
and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as 
possible aloof from it. 

The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state 
on purpose, since the one is a priori as possible as the 
other. The difference of these lower and higher stages 
depends upon the difference of the actions, and this 
again results from the quantitative and qualitative 
diversity of the temperaments and the various degrees 
of combinations in which they appear. 

Tliis migration lasts until the object aimed at has 
been completely attained both foj; the soul and matter ; 
the lower aim being the disapj^earance of the shax:)e of 
matter, except any such new formatidli as may appear 
desirable ; the higher aim being the ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it did not know before, the 
insight^ of the soul into the nobility of its own being 
and its independent existence, its Igoowing that it can 
dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability of 
its shaj>es, with all that which matter offers to the 
senses,- and with the truth of the tales about its 
delights. Then the soul turns away from matter ; the 
connecting links are broken, the union is dissolved. 
Separation and dissolution take place, and the soul 
returns to it^ome, carrying with itself as much of the 
bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. 
The intelligent being, intelligence and its object; are 
united and become one. 

It is now our duty to produce from their literature 
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Quotations some dear testimonies as to this subiect and connate 

fromtho .1 • r i.1. i.* 

book Gita, theories oi other nations. 

VS,siideva speaks to Arjuna instigating him to the 
battle, whilst they stand between the two lines : “ If you 
believe in predestination, you' must know that neither 
they nor we are mortal, and do not go away without a 
return, for the souls are immortal and .unchangeable. 
They migrate through the bodies, while man changes 
from childhood into youth, into manhood and infirm 
age, the end of which is the death of the body. 'There- 
after the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says: “How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul is eternal, 
not having been born and not perishing ; that the soul 

Pago 26. is something stable and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, into another, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress has become old, is clad in another. What 
then is your soriow about a soul which does not perish ? 
If it were perishable, it would be more becoming that 
you should not sorrow about a thing which may be dis- 
pensed with, which does not exist, and does not return 
into existence. But if you look more to 'your body 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its perish- 
ing, you must know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns into another exist- 
ence. However, both life and death are not your con- 
cern. They are in the hands of God, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conversation Arjuna speaks 
to Vasudeva : “How did you dare thus to gght Brahman, 
Brahman who was before the world was and before 
man was, whilst you are living among us as a being, 
whose birth and age are known ? ” 

Thereupon VUsudeva answered: “'Eternity (pre-exist- 
ence) is common to both of us and to him. How often*^ 
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have we lived together, when I knew the times of our life 
and death, whilst they were concejxled from you ! When 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
myself in a body, since one cannot be with man except 
in a human shape/’ 

People tell a tale of a king, whose name I have 
forgotten, who ordered his people after his death to 
bury his body on a spot where never before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for such a spot, 
but could not find it ; finally, on finding a rock pro- 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought they had found 
what they wanted. But then Vasudeva spoke unto 
them, “This king has been burned on this identical 
rock already many times. But now do as you like ; for 
the king only wanted to give you a lesson, and this 
aim of his has now been attained.’’ 

Vilsudeva says: “Ho who hopes for salvation and 
, strives to free himself from the world, but whose heart 
is not obedient to his wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re- 
ward ; but he does*not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and wilj be found wortliy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whose special occupation is devotion. 
Divine inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
new shape by degrees to that which he already wished 
for in the first shape. His heart begins to comply with 
his wish ; he is more and more purified in the different 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter- 
rupted series of new births.” 

Further, Vasudeva says; “If the soul is free from 
matter, it is knowing ; but as long as it is clad in matter, 
the soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. It thinks that it is an agent, and that the 
actions 6f the world are prepared for its sake. There- 
fore it clings to tllem, and it is stamped with the im- 
^pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leaves 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in^ it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it. 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is thereby subject to the 
influences of the three primary forces. What, therefore, 
can the soul do, its wing being cut, if it is not suffi- 
ciently trained and prepared ? ” 

Vasndeva says : ‘‘The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves him/ How* 
many times has he died and been born again ! During 
his whole life lie perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it/* 

In the Vislum-Dharma, Markandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says* : “ Brahman, Kvlrttikeya, son of 
Mahadeva, Tjakshmi, who produced the Ainrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by Mahudeva, Uinadevi, the wife of 
Mahadeva, each of them has been in the middle of this 
hilpa, ani they liave been the same already many 
times/* 

Varrihamihira speaks of the influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men when they 
appear. These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes„lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
their mishap, leading their children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in low tones, 
We are punished for the sins of our kings ; ** where- 
upon others answer, “ Not so. This is the retribution 
for what we have done in the former lift^,* before we 
entered these bodies.” 

When Mrini was banished from ferfin shah r, he went 
to India, learned metempsychosis from t-hp Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He says in the Booh 
of Mysteries: “Since the Apostles knew that the souls 
are immortal, and that in their migrations they ’array 
themselves in every form, that they fire shaped in every 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they# 
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asked Messiah what would be the end of those soiilswhicb 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. Whereupon he said, ‘ Any weak soul which 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth perishes 
without any rest or bliss.’ ” By perishing Mkrxi means 
her being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
in another place he says : “ The partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the living soul rises and is purified in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. If this liuman figure were a real existence, its 
creator would not let it wear out and suffer injury, and 
would not have compelled it to reproduce itself by the 
sperma in the uterus.” 

The following passage is taken from the book of Patanjaii. 
Patafijali : — “ The soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
is like rice in its cover. As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripei^ing in the tran- 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself. But if the cover is taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way, and becomes stationary. 

The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through whicli it wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks : “ Wha t is the condition of the spirit 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ? ” 

The master says *: “It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness as. 
and* misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure/’ 

The pupil asks : “ If a man commits something which 
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necessitates a retribution for him in a different shape 
from that in which he has committed the thing, and if 
between both stages there is a great interval of time 
and the matter is forgotten, what then ? ” 

The master answers: “It is the nature of action to 
adhere to the spirit, for action is its product, whilst 
the body is only an instrument for it. Forgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for they lie outside of 
time, with the nature of which the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the spirit, frames its nature and character 
into a condition similar to that one into which the soxil, 
will enter on its next migration. The soul in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it, and does not forget it ; but the 
light of the soul is covered by the turbid nature of the 
body as long as it is connected with the body. Then 
the soul is like a man who remembers a thing which he 
once knew, but then forgot in consequence of insanity 
or an illness or some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do you hot observe that little children are in 
high spirits when people wish them a long life, and 
are sorry when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death ? And what would the one thing or the other 
signify to them, if /.hey had not tasted the sweetness of 
life and experienced the bitterness of death in former 
generations through which they had been migrating to 
undergo the due course of retribution ? ” 

The ancient Greeks agreed with the Hindus in this 
belief. Socrates says in the book Phaedo^'^^ We are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here ; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries. 
Therefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own imHS.des. 
The soul of each man is glad or sorry‘'at something, and 
contemplates this thing. 'This impressionable nature 
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ties the soul to the body, nails it down in the body, 
and gives it, as it were, a bodily figure. Tbe soul 
which is not pure cannot go to Hades. It quits the 
body still filled with its nature, and then migrates 
hastily into another body, in which it is, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique, pure, divine 
essence. 

Further he says : “If the soul is an independent 
being,’ our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, because our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, they are under the 
influence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, for 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom they, however, had forgotten. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowing is the soul’s 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body.” 

Proclus says : “Remembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both knowing and for- 
getting, knowing when it is separated from the body, 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. For, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of th^ spirit, and therefore it is knowing ; but being 
connectefl»with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of some 
forcible influence prevailing over it.” 

The. same doctrine is professed by those Siifi who 
teach that this world is a sleeping soul and yonder 
world a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain places — e.g. in heaven 
- — ^in the seat and the throiie of God (mentioned in the 
Koran). But then there are others who admit that 
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God is immanent in the w.hole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his universal 
ajpjpearance. To those who hold this view, the entering 
o£ the souls into various beings in the course of metem- 
psychosis is of no consequence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE DIFFERENT WORLDS, AND ON THE PLACES 
* OF RETRIBUTION IN PARADISE AND HiaL. 

The Hindus call the world lolca. Its primary division 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The 
upper one is called svarloJca, i.e. paradise ; the low, 
ndgaloka, i,e, the world of the serpents, which is hell ; 
besides they call it naraloha, and sometimes also pdtdla, 
iji. the lowest world. The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madhyalcka and viannsliyalol'a, 
i.e, the world of men. In the latTter, man has to earn, in 
the upper to receive his rew.ard ; in tJie low, to receive? 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to svarloka. 
or ndgaloka receives there the full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain length of tinie corresponding to 
the duration of his deeds, but in either of them, there is 
only the soul, the soul free from tfie body. 

For those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and to 
sink as low as hell there is another world called tiryag- 
loJca, the irrational world of plants and animals, through 
the indh^iduals of which the soul lias to wander in 
the metempsychosis until it reaches the human being, 
rising by degrees from the lowest kinds of the vegetable 
world.to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world has one of the following 
causes : either the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into hell, 
or the soul is in* its wanderings on the way back from 
hell ; for they believe that a soul returning to the human 
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world from heaven at once adopts a human body, 
whilst that one which returns there from hell has first 
to wander about in plants and animals before it reaches 
the degree of living in a human body. 

5jiiotatioji The Hindus speak in their traditions of a large num- 
vi»kn%^ ber of hells, of their qualities and their names, and for 
p»«dna. kind of sin they have a special hell. The number 

of hells is 88,000 according to the Vishnu- Purdna, 
We shall quote what this book says on the subject : — ^ 

“The man who makes a false claim and who bears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he who 
ridicules people, come into the liaurava hell. 

“He who sheds innocent blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plunders them, and who kills cows, 
comes into Rodha, Those also who strangle people 
come here. 

“Whoso kills a Brahman, and he who steals gold, 
Page 30. and their companions, tlie princes who do not look after 
their subjects, he who commits adultery with the family 
of his teacher, or who lies down with his mother-in-law, 
come into TaptahumWia, 

“ Whoso connives at the shame of his wife for greedi- 
ness, commits adultery with his sister or the wife of his 
son, sells his chiJd,^is stingy towards himself with his 
property in order to save it, comes into Mahdjwdla* 

“Whoso is disrespectful to his teacher and is not 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with 
animals, contemns the Veda and Purfinas, or tries to 
make a gain by means of them in the markets, comes 
into Zavala. 

“A man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight line of conduct of men, who hates his 
father, who does not like God and men, who does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
who considers them to be like other stones, conies into 
KrimUa. 

“ Whoso does not honour the rights of parents and 
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grandparents, whoso does not do his duty towards the 
angels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come to 
Ldl&hhaksha, 

‘‘ The maker of swords and knives comes to Viiasana. 

“ He who conceals his property, being greedy for the 
presents of the rulers, and the Brahman who sells meat 
or nil or butter or sauce or wine, come to Adhomukha, 

“He who rears cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, and 
birds, comes to Rudhirdndha. 

“ Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells for drawing water, a man who cohabits 
^ith his wife on holy days, who throws fire into the 
houses of men, who betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his property, come to 
Radhira. 

“He who takes the honey out of the beehive comes 
to Vaitarant 

“Whoso takes away by force the property and 
women of others in the intoxication of youth conies^ 
to Krishiya. 

“ Whoso cuts down the trees comes to Adpalravana. 

“The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to Valmijwdla, 

“ He who neglects the customs apd rules, and he who 
violates the laws — and he is the worst of all — come to 
Sandam^alca^ 

We have given this enumeration only in order to 
show .what kinds of deeds the Hindus abhor as sins. 

Some iKndus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human world, and that a man wan- 
ders about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time 
saves him from hell. They consider heaven as a higher 
stage, where. a man lives in a state of bliss which must 
be of £> certain duration on account of the good deeds 
he has done. OH the contrary, they consider the wan- 
dering about in plants and animals as a lower stage. 
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where a man dwells for punishment for a certain length 
of time, which is thought to correspond to Uie wretched 
deeds he has done. People who hold this view do not 
know of another hell, but this kind of degradation 
below the degree of living as a human being. 

All these degrees of retribution are necessary for this 
reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters 
of matter frequently does not proceed on the straight 
line which leads to absolute knowledge, but on lines 
chosen by guessing or chosen because others had chosen 
them. Not one action of man shall be lost, not even 
the last of all ; it shall be brought to his account after 
his good and bad actions have been balanced against 
each other. The retribution, however, is not according 
to the deed, but according to the intention which a man 
had in doing it; and a man will receive his reward 
either in the form in» which he lives on earth, or in that 
form into which his aoul will migrate, or in a kind of 
interniediary state after he has left his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one. 

Here now the Hindus quit the path of philosophical 
speculation and turn aside to traditional fables as re- 
gards the two places where reward or puiiishijient is 
given, e.rj. that mamexists there as an incorporeal being, 
and that after having received the reward of his actions 
he again returns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny. 
Therefore the author of the book Sdmkhya not 
consider the reward of paradise a special gain, because it 
has an end and is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this our world ; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, having in itself Various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save where there is perfect equality. 

The Sufi, too, do not consider the stay in paradise a 
special gain for another reason, because there the soul 
delights in other things bul the Truth, i.e. God, and its 
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thoughts are diverted from the Absolute Good by things 
which are not the Absolute Good. 

We have already said that, according to the belief of 
the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without 
a body. But this is only the view of the educated 
among them, who understand by the soul an indepen- 
dent being. However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the soul without a 
body, hold about this subject very different views. One 
is this, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul’s 
waiting for a shape which is to be prepared. It does 
not quit the body before there has originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an embryo in a mother’s womb or as 
a seed in the bosom of the earth: Then the soul quits 
the body in which it has been staying. 

Others hold the more traditional view that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that it quits its shape 
on account of its weakness whilst another body has, 
been prepared for it out of the elements. This body 
is called ativdhika, i.e. that which (/rows in haste, because 
it does not come into existence by being born. 
soul stgiys in this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no*matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded 
or to be punished. This is like the Barzakh of the 
Persians, an intermediary stage between the periods of 
acting and earning and that of receiving award. For 
this reason the heir of the deceased must, according to 
Hindu use* fulfil the rites of the year for the deceased, 
duties which end willi the end of the year, for then the 
soul goes to that place which is prepared for it. 

We ‘shall now give some extracts from their lit era- 
ture to illustrate these ideas. First from the Vishnu 
Purdna. 

“ Mfitreya asked Para^ara about the purpose of hell 
and the punishment in it, whereupon he answered; ‘ It 
is for distinguishing the good from the bad, knowledge 
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Pago 32. from ignorance, and for the manifestation of justice. 

But not every sinner enters hell. Some of them e^ape 
hell by previously doing works of repentance and ex- 
piation. The greatest expiation is uninterruptedly 
thinking of Vishnu in every action. Others wander 
about in plants, filthy insects and birds, and abominable 
dirty creeping things like lice and worms, for such a 
length of time as they desire it.' ” 

In the book Sdmkhya we read : ‘‘ He who deserves 
exaltation and reward will become like one of the 
angels, mixing with the hosts of spiritual beings, not 
being prevented from moving freely in the heavei;|S 
and from living in the company of their inhabitants, 
or like one of the eight classes of spiritual beings. But 
he who deserves humiliation as recompense for sins 
and crimes will become an animal or a plant, and will 
wander about until he deserves a reward so as to be 
saved from punishmont, or until he offers himself as 
expiation, flinging away the vehicle of the body, and 
thereby attaining salvation.” 

Muslim A t]ieoso])li who inclines towards metempsychosis 
metcrapsy. says .** “ The metempsychosis has four degrees : 
chosis. ^ transferring, i.e, the procreation as limited 

to the human species, because it transfers existence 
from one individual to another ; the opposite of this is — 

“2. The tixinsformiwj, which concerns men in parti- 
cular, since they Are transformed into monkeys, pigs, 
and elephants. - 

“3. A stable condition of existence, like the^condition 
of the plants. 'J'his is worse than transferring, because 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as long as the mountains. 

“4. The dis'persing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the plants that are plucked, and to animals 
immolated as sacrifice, because they vanish •without 
leaving posterity." 

Abii-Yakub of Sijistan maintains in his book, called 
‘‘ The disclosing of that which is veiled that the species 
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are preserved ; that metempsychosis always proceeds in 
one and the same species, never crossing its limits and 
passing into another species. 

This was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks ; 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the view of Plato 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of 
animals, and that in this regard he followed the- fables 
of Pythagoras. 

Socrates says in the book Plimdo : “The body is 
earthy, ’ponderous, heavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades, 
the gathering-place of the souls. They fire soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms. This 
phantasmagoria only occurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which there is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Further he says : “ It appears tliat these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of th© wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an expiation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the Seske for the bodily «hape \^ich has. followed 
them. They will dwell in bodies the character of 
which is like the character which they had in the world. 
Whoso, only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
the various kinds of asses and wild animals; and he 
who prefeTi^d wrong and oppression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks.” 

Further he says about the gathering-places of the 
souls after death : “ If I did not think that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, and good, 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better than 
'those* heue, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.” 

Further, Plato says about the two places of reward and 
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of punishment : “ When a man dies, a daimon, i.e. one of 
the guardians of hell, leads him to the tribunal of judg- 
ment, and a guide whose special office it is brings him, to- 
gether with those assembled there, to Hades, and there he 
remains the necessary number of many and long cycles 
of time. Telephos says, ‘The road of Hades is an 
even one.' I, however, say, ‘ If the road were even or 
only a single one, a guide could be dispensed with.’ 
Now that soul which longs for the body, or whose deeds 
were evil and not just, which resembles souls that have 
committed murder, flies from there and encloses itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by* 
Thereupon it’ is brought by necessity to that place 
which is suitable to it. But the pure soul finds com- 
panions and guides, gods, and dwells in the places 
which are suitable to it.” 

Further he says: “Those of the dead who led a, 
middle sort of * life^^ travel on a vessel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received punish- 
ment and have been purified fro|u crime, they wash 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit. 'J'hose, however, who had 
committed great sins, e.^. the stealing from the sacri- 
fices of the godS; robberies on a great seale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the laws, 
are thrown into Tartarus, whence they will never be 
able to escape.” 

Further: “Those who repented of their sins .already 
during their lifetime, and whose crimes wefeW a some- 
what lower degree, who, committed some act of 
violence against their parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake, are thrown into Tartarus, being punished there 
for a whole year ; but then the wave throws them out to 
a place whence they cry to their antagonists, asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that the;f may 
be saved from the horrors of punishitient. If those now 
agree, they are saved ; if 'not, they are sent back into 
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Tartarus. And this, their punishment, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re- 
lieved. Those whose mode of life was virtuous are 
liberated from these places on this earth. They feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth/’ 

Tartarus is a huge deep ravine or gap into which the 
■ rivers flow. All people understand by the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them, and the Western countries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and floods. But the de- 
scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring flames, and it seems that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
a pun upon Tartarus). No doubt these de- 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
ages. 
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ON TUB NATUKE OF LIBERATION FROM THE WOpLD, 
ANB ON THE PATH LEADING THERETO. 

PirHtpurt: Ilf the soul is bound up with the world, and its being 

Moksha ill , t i t 

goiiorai. boviiid up bas a certain cause, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Now according to the Ilindiis, as we have 
already explained (p. 55), the reason of the bond is 

Page 34. ignorance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
knowledge, by comprehending all things in such a way 
^as to define them both in general and in particular, 
rendering superfluous any kind of|j|eduction and re- 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things (ra oVra) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, and recognises at the same time that it is its 
noble lot to last .for, ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes. 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that that 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality^ 
bad and painful. In this manner it attains real know- 
ledge and turns away from being arrayed *'ih matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and both matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

Moksha ac- The authop of the book of Patafijali says : “ The con- 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, wants the goodifof the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever ; but he who occupies himself exclusively with 
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his own self, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it {ivdsa and praivdsa). When a man 
attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
his bodily power, and then he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different things by which detachment is 
realised ; for a man can only dispense with that which 
he is able to do, not with that which is outside his 
grasp. These eight things are : — 

The faculty in man of making his body so thin 
that it becomes invisible to the eyes. 

“ 2, The faculty of making the body so light that it is 
iidififerent to him whether he treads on thorns or mud 
or sand. 


“3. The faculty of making his body so big that it 
appears in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

“4. The faculty of realising every wish. 

“ 5. The faculty of knowing whatever he wishes. 

** 6. The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

7. That thos^ver whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

“ 8. That all distances between a man and any far- 
away place vanish.” 

The tefms of the Sufi as to th^ knowing being and soft 
his attaining the stage of knowledge come to the same 
effect, for they maintain that he has two souls — an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which he knows that which is hidden, the trans- 
cendental World, and performs wonders ; and another, 
a human soul, which is liable to being changed and being 
born. From these and similar views the doctrines of 
the Christians do not much differ. 


The Hindus say : " If a man has the faculty to per- Thediffor- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will of know- 
reach the goal by degrees, passing through several according to 
stages:^ 


I . The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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qualities and distinctions, which; however, does not yet 
afford the knowledge of definitions. 

‘‘ 2. Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as 
the definitions by which particulars are classed under 
the category of universals, but regarding which a man 
must still practise distinction. 

“ 3. This distinction (viveka) disappears, and man 
comprehends things at once as a whole, but within 
tvinc, 

“ 4. This kind of knowledge is raised above time, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epithets, 
which are only instruments of human imperfection. 
In this stage the intellectus and the intclligens unite 
with the intellcctum, so as to be one and the same 
thing.*’ 

This is what Patanjali says about the knowledge 
which liberates the soul. In Sanskrit they call its 
liberation Moksha — i.e. the end. By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies, or theii* separation in both lunar and solar 
eclipses, because it is the end of the eclipse, the moment 
when the two luminaries which were in contact with 
each other separate. 

According to the Hindus, the organs of the ‘senses 
have been made for acquiring knowledge, and the plea- 
sure which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research and investigation, as the pleasure^ 
which eating and drinking afford to the taste hag been 
created to preserve the individual by means of nourish- 
ment. So the pleasure of coitus serves to preserve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
were not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur- 
poses. 

In the book GUd we read : “ Man is created pfor' the 
purpose of knowing ; and because knowing is always 
the same, man has been gifted with the same organs. 
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If man were created for tbe purpose of acting^ his 
organs would different , as actions are different in 

consequence of the difference of the three primary forces. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon acting on account 
of its essential opposition to knowing. Besides, it 
wishes to invest action with pleasures which in reality 
are pains. But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behind itself prostrated on the earth like an 
opponent, and removes all darkness from the soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun/* 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks Quotation^ 
that the soul “being with the body, and wishing to Phmio. 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 

But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it is quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate ' 
from it.** 

“ If we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, •if we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we should come near 
knowledge by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our- 
selves .as far as God would permit us. And it is only 
right to [fcknowledge that this is the truth.*’ 

Now we return and continue our quotation from the The process 
book^^*«. To'd^r- 

“ Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing person rejoices in 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
thatfthe^ are his spies. The apprenhension of the senses 
is different according to time. The senses which serve 
the heart perceive only that which is present. The 
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heart reflects over that which is present and remembers 
also the past. The nature takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepares to wrestle 
with it in future. The reason understands the nature 
of a thing, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same for it. Its nearest helpers 
are reflection and nature ; the most distant are the five 
senses. When the senses bring before reflection some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hands it 
over to reason. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before jDarticular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comes to know it.’' 

Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes know^‘ 
ing in one of three ways : — 

1. By being inspired, not in a certain course of time, 
but at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, e.g. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise. 

2. By being inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were inspired when they 
came of age. 

3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. 

Page 36 Liberation through knowledge can only be obtained 

w^thfand by abstaining from evil. The branches of evil are many, 
tlfechief classify them as cuvidity, wraths and ignor- 

Mokshr^"^ If the roots are cut the branches will wither. 

And here we have first to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cupidity and wrath, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enemies of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him into 
pains and crimes. They make a man similar to the 
wild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. 

Next we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 
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to the highest angels, to the forces of cupidity and 
wrath ; and, lastly, that he must turn away from the 
actions of the world. He oaimot, however, r/ive up these 
actions unless he^does away with their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
three primary forces is cut away. However, the abstain- 
ing /rowi action takes place in two different ways : — 

1. By laziness, procrastination, and ignorance accord- 
ing to the third force. This mode is not desirable, for 
it will lead to a blainable end. 

2. By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is/ better tg that which is good, which way leads to a 
laudable end. 

The abstaining from actions is rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. Thereby he will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to such a degree that he does no^ any more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the Iffeathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strains to effect his object, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants ; so the panting is the result of greediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breajihing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, 
that does not want breath ; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the T)ook Gitd we read : “ How is a man to ob- Further 

■, quoHitions 

tain liberation who disperses his heart and does not from mia, 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exclu> 
sively direct his action towards him ? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the light of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a coiYier where no wind makes it flicker, 
and he will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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perceive anything that gives pain, like heat or cold, 
knowing that everything besides the One, the Tmih, 
is a vain phantom.” 

In the same book we read : “ Pain and pleasure have 
no effect on the real world, just as the continuous flow 
of the streams to the ocean does not affect its water. 
How could anybody ascend this mountain pass save him 
who has conquered mpidity and wrath and rendered 
them inert?’’ 

On account of what we have explained it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in .any way 
to be defined by number ; for a number always de- 
notes repeated times, and repeated times presuppose a 
break in the cogitation occurring between two consecu- 
tive times. This would interrupt the continuity, and 
would prevent cogitation becoming united with the 
object of cogitation. And this is not the object kept 
in view, which is, on the contrary, the continuity of 
cogitation. 

This goal is ^attained either in a single shape, i.c. a 
single stage of metempsychosis, or m several shapes, 
in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtuous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an 
essential quality. 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is described by 
the religious law. Its principal laws, from which they 
derive many secondary ones, may be summed up in the 
following nine rules : — 

1. A man shall not kill. 

2. Nor lie. 

3. Nor steal. 

4. Nor whore. 

5. Nor hoard up treasures. 

6. He is perpetually to practise holiness and* purity. 

7. He is to perform the prescribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress poorly. 
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8. He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks. 

9. He is always to have in mind the word om, the 
word of creation, without pronouncing it. 

The injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (No. i) is only a special part of the general 
order to abstain from doing anything hnrtfid. Under 
this head falls also the robbing of another man’s goods 
(No. 3), and the telling lies (No. 2), not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The aljptaining from hoarding up (No. 5) means that 
a man is to give up toil and fatigue ; that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure- that he is provided for ; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material life, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (No. 6) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (No. 7) means that a ma# should reduce 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses. 
]?ythagoi*as once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everytlfing.it desired, “Thou art not lazy in building 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible,” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means a kind of familiar intercourse with them. The 
book Sdmkhya says : “ Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wsike of which he marches, it being a scope 
to him (i,e. thus engrossing his thoughts and detaining 
him from meditation on God).” The book GUct says : 
“ All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon him, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now,*the^time of heath is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaving the body is united with 
that object whicd we love, and is changed into it.” 
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However, the reader must not believe that it is only 
the union of the soul with any forms of life that perish 
and return into existence that is perfect liberaiionf for the 
same book, GUd, says : “He who knows when dying that 
God is everything, and that from him everything pro- 
ceeds, is liberated, though his degree be lower than that 
of the saints.*’ 

The same book says : “ Seek deliverance from this 
world by abstaining from any connection with its follies, 
by having sincere intentions in all actions and when 
making offerings by fire to God, without anyidesire for 
reward and recompense ; further, by keeping aloof frpm 
mankind.” The real meaning of all this is that you 
should not prefer one because he is your friend to 
another because he is your enemy, and that you should 
beware of negligence in sleeping when others are awake, 
and in waking when others are asleep ; for this, too, is,, 
a kind of being ahsfAit from them, though outwardly 
you are present with them. Further : Seek deliverance 
by guarding sdiil from soul, for the soul is an enemy if 
it be addicted to lusts ; but what an excellent friend 
it is when it is chaste / ” 

Socrates, caring little for his impending death and 
being glad at the prospect of coming to his*Lord, said : 

“ My degree must not be considered by any one of you 
lower than that of the swan,” of which people^say that 
it is the bird of Apollo, the sun, and that it therefore 
ktaows what is hidden ; that is, when feeling that it will 
soon die, sings more and more melodies froin joy at the 
prospect of coming to its Lord. “ At least my joy at my 
prospect of coming to the object of my adoration must 
not be less than the joy of this bird.” 

For similar reasons the Shfi define love as being en- 
grossed by the creature to the exclusion of God. 

In the book of Faiafhjali we read : “ We divide the 
path of liberation into three parts 

“ I, The practical one (JcHydryoga), a process of habit u- 
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ating the senses in a gentle way to detach themselves according to 
from the external world, and to concentrate themselves Vishnu- 
upon the internal one, so that they exclusively occupy andmk. 
themselves with God. This is in general the path of 
him who does not desire anything save what is sufficient Page 38. 
to sustain life.*’ 

In the book Vishxi'ii-JDharnia we" read : “ The king 
Pariksha, of the family of Bhrigu, asked Satanika, the 
head of an assembly of sages, who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the sage communicated what he had 
heard from Saunaka, Saunaka from U^anas, and Usanas 
from Brahman, as follows : ‘ God is without first and 
without last ; he has not been born from anything, and 
he has not borne anything save that of which it is im- 
possible to say that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that it is Not^-he. How should I be able to ponder 
on the absolute good which is an outflow of his benevo- 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath ; and how; could I know him so as^o worship him 
as is his due, save by turning away from the world in 
general and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by .perpetually cogitating on him ? * 

It was objected to him : * Man is^ weak and his life 
is a trifling matter, lie can hardly bring himself to 
abstain Jrorn the necessities of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the path of liberation. If we 
were living in the first age of mankind, when life 
extended fo thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, we might 
hope that that which is necessary on this path should 
be done. But since we live in the Ictst age, what, 
according to your opinion, is there in this revolving 
world that might protect him against the floods of the 
oceail and save him from drowning? * 

“ Thereupon Brahman spoke : ‘ Man wants nourish- 
ment, shelter, and clothing. - Therefore in them there 
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is no harm to him. But happiness is only to be found 
in abstaining from things besides them, from superfluous 
and fatiguing actions. Worship God, him alone, and 
venerate him ; approach him in the place of worship 
with presents like perfumes and flowers; praise him 
and attach your heart to him so that it never leaves 
him. Give alms to the Brahmans and to others, and 
vow to God vows — special ones, like the abstaining 
from meat ; general ones, like fasting. Vow to him ani- 
mals which you must not hold to be something different 
from yourselves, so as to feel entitled to kill them. 
Know that he is everything. Therefore, whatever you 
do, let it be for his sake ; and if you enjoy anything of 
the vanities of the world, do not forget him in your 
intentions. If you aim at the fear of God and the 
faculty of worshipping him, thereby you will obtain 
liberation, not by anything else.* ** 

The book Oitcl says : “ He who mortifies his lust does 
not go beyond the necessary wants ; and he who is 
content with tliat which is suflicient J|||^ the sustaining 
of life will not be ashamed nor be despised.** 

The same book says : “ If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourishment to appease thereby the heat offhunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to meet the injurious influ- 
ences of fatiguing motions and a couch to r^t upon, 
let the latter be clean and smooth, everywhere equally 
high above the ground and sufficiently lar^e ^hat he 
may stretch out his body upon it. Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, and where he is safe against the approach of 
reptiles. All this helps him to sharpen the functions 
of his heart, that he may without any interruption con- 
centrate his cogitation on the unity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eitting and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind wliich, in reality, are 
disguised pains. To acqiliesce in them is impossible, 
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and would end in the gravest inconvenience. There is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerable 
enemies, lust and wraths already during his life and not I’sige 39. 
when he dies, who derives his rest and bliss from within, 
not from without ; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to dispense with his senses/’ 

Vasudeva spoke to Arjuna : If you want the abso- 
lute good, take care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is going in and out through them. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
quiet thy soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child’s brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it.” 

II. The second part of the path of liberation is TijopaUiof 
renunciation (the ma based on the know- uon S^tiic 

ledge of the evil which exists in the changing things of 
creation and vanishing shapes. T^n consequence iocording to 
the heart shuns them, the longing for them ceases, and 
a man is raised above the three primary forces which are 
the cause of actions and of their diversity. For he who 
accurately ^inderstands the affairs gf the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
that the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids every- 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled* in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book Olid says : ** Men err in what is ordered 
and what is forbidden. They do not know how to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. Therefore, 
giving up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this Is the action.” 

The same book* says: ‘‘The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by know- 
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ledge ignorance is rooted out and certainty is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for him who doubts.’’ 

It is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is instrumental to the second one. 

III. Tlie third part of the path of liberation which is 
to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 
is worship j for this purpose, that God should help a man 
to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such h shape of existence in the metempsychosis in 
which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 

The author of the book Gild distributes the duties* of 
worship among the body, the voice, and the heart. 

What the body has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the service towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and dfher property. 

What the voice has to do is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to spey|i the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide theinf and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to -he patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a cheer- 
ful mind. 

The author (Patafijali) adds to the three parts of the 
path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory pature, 
called Rasdyana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with 
various drugs, intended to realise things which by nature 
are impossible. We shall speak of these things after- 
wards {vide chap. xvii.). They have no other relation to 
the theory of Moksha but this, that also in the tricks of 
Easayana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them ,out,‘' this 
determination resting on the firm belief in them, andi 
resulting in the endeavour to realise them. 
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According to tlie Hindus, liberation is union with 
God; for they describe God as a being who can dis- 
pense with hoping for a recompense or with fearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub- 
lime beyond all unlikeness which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge which comes to him like an accident, re- 
garding something which had not in every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to the lihevaied one, for he is equal to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
si^ce he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that before liberation he existed in the world of 
entanglement^ knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which he had 
acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still cot’ered, as it were, by a veil. On the 
contrary, in the world of liberatign all veils are lifted, 
all covers taken off, and obstacles removed. There the 
being is absoli||ely knowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled percep- 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas. 
Therefore in the end of the book of Pata/hjali, after the 
pupil has Tisked about the nature* of liberation, the 
master says: '‘If you wish, say, Liberation is the 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and their 
returning to that home whence they had come. Or if 
you wish, say, It is the return of the soul as a knowing 
being into* its own nature.’’ 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Sairikhya, “ Why does 
not death take place when action ceases ? ” The sage 
replies, ‘‘Because the cause of the separation is a 
certain condition of the soul whilst the spirit is still 
in the body. Sou? and body are separated by a natural 
condition which severs their union. Frequently when 
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the cause of an effect has already ceased or disappeared, 
the effect itself still goes on for a certain time, slacken- 
ing, and by and by decreasing, till in the end it ceases 
totally ; e.g. the silk-weaver drives round his wheel with 
his mallet until it whirls round rapidly, then he leaves 
it ;• however, it does not stand still, though the mallet 
^that drove it round has been removed ; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and little, and finally it 
ceases. It is the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ceased, its effect is still lasting 
until it arrives, through the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of physical force and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes. 
Thus liberation is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated.” 

Ill the book of Patafijali there is a passage which 
expresses similar ideas. Speaking' of a man who re- 
strains his senses aii<} organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it is afraid, he says that he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
and he is not liberated, because his body is still with 
him.” 

There is, however, another passage in the sarpe book 
which does not agree with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. He says : “ The bodies are the snares 
of the souls for the purpose of acquiring recompense. 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doings of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 
himself from the snare ; he can dispense with the parti- 
cular form of his existence, and moves in it quite freely 
withQut being ensnared by it. He has even the faculty 
of moving wherever he likes, and if he like, he might 
rise above the face of death. For the thick, •coliesive 
bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of exist- 
ence (as, e.g, a mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing through). How, then, could his body oppose an 
obstacle to his soul ? ” 

Similar views are also met with among the Sufi. Hftfs pti- 
Some Shfi author relates the following story : “ A com- 
pany of Shfi came down unto us, and sat down at some 
distance from us. Then one of them rose, prayed, and 
on having finished his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke : ‘ O master, do you know here a place fit for us 
to die on? ’ Now I thought he meant sleepiiuj^ and so 1 
pointed out to him a place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of 'his head, and remained motion- 
less. Now I rose, went to him and shook him, but lo ! 
he was already cold.’’ 

The Sfifi explains the Koranic verse, “We have 
made room for him on earth” (Sfira 18, 83), in this Pago 41. 
way : “ If he wishes, the earth rolls itself up for 
him ; if lie wishes, he can walk on the water and in 
the air, which offer him sufficiesit resistance so as to 
enable him to walk, whilst the mountains do not offer 
him any resistance when he wants to pass through 
them.” 


We next speak of those who, notwithstanding their 
greatest exertions, do not reach the stage of liberation. 
There are several classes of them, The book Sdriikhya 
says ; “ He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this way, 
that hte obtains the fulfilment of his wishes and desires, 
that he moves about in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. For 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deeds, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world piously but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not be 
liberated, because^ the means of attaining it are want- 
ing in his case. Whoso is content and acquiesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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tioDed eight commandments (sic, vide p. 74), whoso 
glories in them, is successful by means of them, and 
believes that they are liberation, will remain in the 
same stage.” 

The following is a parable characterising those who 
vie with each other in the progress through the various 
Stages of knowledge : — A man is travelling together 
with his pupils for some business or other towards the 
end of the night. Then there appears something stand- 
ing erect before them on the road, the nature of which 
it is impossible to recognise on account of the darkness 
of night. The man turns towards his pupils, and asks 
them, one after the other, what it is ? The first says : 
“ I do not know what it is.” The second says : ‘‘ I do 
not know, and I have no means of learning what it is.” 
The third says : ‘'It is useless to examine what it is, 
for the rising of the day will reveal it. If if is some- 
thing terrible, it will* disappear at daybreak ; if it is 
something else„the nature of the thing will anyhow be 
clear to us.” Now, none of them had attained to know- 
ledge, the first, because he was ignorant ; the second, 
because he was incapable, and had no means of know- 
ing ; the third, because he was indolent and acquiesced 
in his ignorance. 

The fourth pupil, however, did not give an answer. 
He stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
the object. On coming near, he found that it was pump- 
kins on which there lay a tangled mass of something. 
Now he knew that a living man, endowed with free 
will, does not stand still in his place until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once that it was a lifeless object standing erect. 
Further, he could not be sure if it was not a hidden 
place for some dunghill. So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till it fell to the*ground. 
Thus all doubt having been removed, he returned to 
his master and gave him the exact account. In such a 
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way the master obtained the knowledge through the 
intermediation of his pupils. 

With regard to similar views of the ancient Greeks 
we can quote Ammonius, who relates the following as a 
sentence of Pythagoras : “ Let your desire and exertion 
in this world be directed t^ijwards the union with the First 
Cause, which is the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure for ever. You will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped out ; you will go to 
the world of the true sense, of the true joy, of the true 
glory, in everlasting joy and pleasures.” 

; Further, Pythagoras says : “ How can you hope for 
the state of detachment as long as you are clad in 
bodies ? And how will you obtain liberation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them ? ” 

Ammonius relates : “ Empedocles and his successors 
as far as Heracles (sic) think that the soiled souls always 
remain commingled with the woHd until they ask the 
universal soul for help. The universal^ soul intercedes 
for it with the Intellifjenee, the latter with the Creator. 
TheCreatoratfords something of his light to Intelligence; 
Intelligence affords something of it to the universal soul, 
which is immanent in this world. Now the soul wishes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at last the 
individual soul recognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is attached to its world. But this is a pro- 
cess over which many ages must pass. Then the soul 
comes-to a region where there is neither place nor time, 
nor anything of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy.” 

Socrates says : ‘‘The soul on leaving space wanders 
4)0 the holiness ( t 5 KaOapov) which lives for ever and 
exists eternally, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in duration, because it is by means of something 
like* contact able to receive impressions from holiness. 
This, its susceptibility to impressions, is called Intelli’- 
gencey 
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Further, Socrates says : Th6 soul is very similar to 
the divine substance which does not die nor dissolve, 
and is the only intelliyihile which lasts for ever ; the 
body is the contrary of it. When soul and body unite, 
nature orders body to serve, the soul to rule ; but when 
they separate, the soul goes || another place than that 
to which the body goes. There it is happy with things 
that are suitable to it ; it reposes from being circum- 
scribed in space, rests from folly, impatience, love, fear, 
and other human evils, on this condition, that it had 
always been pure and hated the body. If, however, it 
has sullied itself by connivance with the body, by 
serving and loving it so that the body was subservient 
to its lusts and desires, in this case it does not ex- 
perience anything more real than the species of bodily 
things (to o-w/xaToctScs') and the contact with them.^’ 

Proclus says: *'The body in which the rational soul 
dwells has received tl^e figure of a globe, like the ether 
and its individual beings. The body in which both the 
rational and the irrational souls dwell has received an 
erect figure like man. The body in which only the 
irrational soul dwells has received a Tignre erect and 
curved at the same time, like that of the irrational 
animals. The body in which there is neitlinr the one 
nor the other, in which there is nothing but the nourish- 
ing power, has received an erect figure, but it is at the 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that the 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants. lattcn* direction being the contrary to that 

of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its home, i.e. heaven, whilst the root 
of vegetables is directed tow^ards thew home, i.e» the 
eai’th.” 

The Hindus hold similar views about nature. Ar- 
juna asks, ‘‘What is Brahman like in the world 
Whereupon VA,sudeva answers, “Infagine him like an 
Ahattha tree.” This is a huge precious tree, well 
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known among them, standing upside down, the roots 
being above, the branches below. If it has ample 
nourishment, it becomes quite enormous ; the branches 
spread far, cling to the soil, and creep into it. Roots 
and branches above and below resemble each other to 
such a degree that it is difficult to say which is which. 

Brahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk is 
the Veda, its branches are the different doctrines and 
schools, its leaves are the different modes of inter- 
pretation ; its nourishment comes from the three forces ; 
the tree becomes strong and compact through the senses. 

The intelligent being has no other keen desire but that ra}?o 43. 
of felling this tree, i.e, abstaining from the world and 
its vanities. When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in the place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a furtlier stage 
of metempsychosis. When he obtains this, he leaves 
behind himself all the pains of heat and cold, and 
coming from the light of sun and moon and common 
fires, he attains to the divine lights.’’ 

The doctrine of Paianjali is akin to that of the svifipami- 
Siifi regarding being occupied in meditation on the 
Truth (i,e, God), for they say, “ As long as yon point 
to softietlung, you are not a inonist ; but when the 
Truth seizes upon the object of your pointing and 
annihilates it, then there is no longer an indicating 
person nor an object indicated.” 

Thqre are some passages in their system which show 
that they believe in the pantheistic union ; e.g. one of 
them, being asked what is the Truth (God), gave the 
following answer: “ How should I not know the being 
which is / in essence and Not-1 in space? If I return 
once more into existence, thereby I am separated from 
him ; and if I am neglected {ix. not born anew and 
sent ii^to the world), thereby I become* light and be- 
come accustomed •to the union'* (sic). 

Abff-Bekr Ash-shibli says: “Cast off all, and you 
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will attain to us completely. Then you will exist ; but 
you will not report about us to others as long as your 
doing is like ours.” 

Abfi-Yazld Albistami once being asked how he had 
attained his stage in Sufism, answered : '‘I cast off my 
own self as a serpent casts off its skin. Then I con- 
sidered my own self, and found that / was JTe,” i.e. 
God. 

The 8fifi explain the Koranic passage (Sftra 2, 68), 
“ Then v)e s^iolcc : Jkat him with a part of herf in the 
following manner: “The order to kill that which is 
dead in order to give life to it indicates that the heart 
does not become alive by the lights of knowledge 
\inless the body be killed by ascetic practice to such 
a degree that it does not any more exist as a reality, 
but only in a formal way, whilst your heart is a reality 
on which no object of the formal world has any iii- 
11 lienee.” 

t 

Further they say: “Between man and God there 
are a thousand stages of light and darkness. Men exert 
themselves to pass through darkness to light, and 
when they liave attained to the stations of light, there 
is no return for them.” 



CHAPTEli VIIL 


ON THE DIFFEU^T CLASSES OF CREATED BEINGS, AND 
ON TIIRIU NAMES. 

Ti|E subject of this chapter is very difficult to study and 
understand accurately, since we Muslims look at it from 
without, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall communi- 
cate all we have heard of it until the date of the present 
book. And first we give an extract from the book 
SdmMya, 

“ The anchorite spoke : ‘ How many classes and species 
are there of living bodies ? ’ 

The sage replied : ‘ There are three classes of them — 
the spiritual ones in the height, men in the middle, and 
animals in •the depth. Their specv^s are fourteen in 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings : 
Brahman, Indra, Prajjipati, Saumya, Gandhaiwa, Yak- 
sha, llakshasa, and Pisaca. Five species are those of 
the animals — cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and gro'tving things, i.e, the trees. And, lastly, 
species is represented by man.’ ” 

The author of the sauie book has in another part of 
it given the following enumeration with different names : 
“Brahman,* Indra, Prajapati, Gandharva, Yaksha, Ihlk- 
shasa, Pitaras, Pi^aca.’’ 

Tte Hindus are people who rarely preserve one and 
the same order of Ibhings, and in their enumeration of 
things there is much that is arbitrary. They use or 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 
control them ? 

In the book Gita, Vasudeva says : When th.Q first of 
44- the three primary forces prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action for the angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. 

When the second force prevails, k particularly ap- 
plies itself to developing cupidity, ^t will lead to 
fatigue, and induce to actions for the Yaksha and Rflk- 
shasa. In this case the recompense will be accordipg 
to the action. 

“ If the third force prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. Finally, it produces 
wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and gleeping too long. If man acts, he 
acts for the classes of the Bhiita and Pi^^aca, tbt‘. devils, 
for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 
paradise and not in hell. Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed, into animals and 
plants.” 

In another ])lace the. same author says : Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called Asura and Ilakshasa. 
I^hat man whe resembles thorn does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is occupied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no use.” 

The author If we HOW combine these statements with each other, 
SghTdaSj it will be evident that there is som5 confusion both in 
beingi the names and in their order. According to the most 
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popular view of the majority of the Hindus, there are 
the following eight classes of spiritual beings : — 

1. The DevUy or angels, to whom the north belongs. 
They specially belong to the Hindus. People say that 
Zoroaster made enemies of the Shamaniyya or Bud- 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the class of 
angels which they consider the highest, i.e. Leva, And 
this usage has been transmitted from Magian times 
down to the Persmn language of our days. 

2. Daitya the demons who live in the 

south. To them everybody belongs who opposes the 
relijgion of the Hindus and persecutes the cows. Not- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists between 
them and the Deva, there is, as Hindus maintain, no 
end of quarrelling and fighting among them. 

3. Gandharva, the musicians and singers who make 
^ music before the Deva. Tlieir harlots are called Ap- 

saras. 

4. Yaksha, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. Jidkshasay demons of ugly and deformed shapes. 

6. Kinnavay having human shapes l>nt horses’ heads, 
being the contrary of tlie centaurs of the Greek, of 
whom the lower haj^f has the shape of a horse, the upper 
half that oS a man. The latter figiire is that of the 
Zodiacal sign of Arciteiiens, 

7. Ndga, beings in the shape of serpents. 

8. Vidyddharay demon-sorcerers, wlio exercise a 
certain .witchcraft, but not such a one as to produce 
pei’inanent results. 

If we consider tliis series of beings, we find the 
angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at tlie 
lower, and between them there is much interblending. 
'Jhe qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in the course. of 
metdtap^chosis by actio 7 i, and actions are different on 
account of the three primary forces. They live very 
long, since they have entirely stripped off the bodies, 
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since they are free from all exertion, and are able to do 
things which are impossible to man. They serve man 
in whatever he desires, and are near him in cases of need. 

However, we can learn from the extract homSdmkhya 
that this view is not correct. For Brahman, Indra, and 
Prajapati are not names of species, but of individuals. 
Brahman and Prajapati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on account of some 
quality or other. Indra is the ruler ^the worlds. Be- 
sides, Vasudeva enumerates the YalSa and RS-kshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Pnranas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and tho servants of guardian-angels. 

After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur- 
ing'the time when they were human beings. They have^ 
left their bodies bejiind them, for bodies are weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. Their (jualities and conditions are different, in the 
same measure as one or other of the three jiTimary forces 
prevails over them. The first force is peculiar to the 
Deva, or angels who live in quietness and bliss. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprefiending 
of an idea without matter^ as it is the predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea in 
matter. 

The third force is peculiar to the Pi^aca and Bhftta, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 

The Hindus say that the number of J3eva is thirty- 
three koti or crore, of which eleven belong to Mahd- 
deva. Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (Mahadeva) points in this direction. 
The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
be 3 30, OCX), 000. 

Further, they represent the Deva as eating and drink- 
ing, cohabiting, living and dying, since they exist 
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within matter, though in the most subtle and most 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not by knowledge. The book Patanjali relates 
that Nandike^vara offered many sacrifices to Mahadeva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in his 
human shape; that Indra, the ruler, had intercourse with 
the wife of Nahusha the Brahmin, and therefore was 
.changed into a serpent by way of punishment. 

After the De^^ comes the class of the Pitaras, the ontbo^Pita- 
deceased ancestors, and after them the BlvObta, human SiMhiL 
beings who have attached themselves to the spwiiual 
hcAi^gs (Deva), and stand in the middle between them 
and mankind. He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either liislii or 
Siddha or 3funi, and these differ 4mong themselves 
according to their (Qualities. Siddha is he who has 
..attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does nojb aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation. 

He may ascend to the degree of a Kishi. If a Brahmin 
attains this degree, he is called Brahmarshi ; if the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called EdjarshL It is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 

Rishis are the sages who, though th^y are only human 
beings, excel the angels on apcount ot their knowledge. 

Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there is none but Brahman. 

After, the Brahmarshi and Rajarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter beings are ranged under matter. vi8in.ni the 
Now, as regards the notion of that which is above Bmimmn, 
matter, we say that the vXrj is the middle between .Sld'^Rudra. 
matter and the spiritual divine ideas that are above 
matter, acid that the three 'primary forces exist in the uA.r/ 
dynamically (h SvvdficL). So the 1U77, with all that is 
comprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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Any life which circulates in the vky] under the exclu- 
sive influence of the First Cause is called Brahman, 
Prajd;pati, and by many other names which occur in 
their religious law and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as it is active, for all bringing into 
existence, the creation of the world also, is attributed 
by them to Brahman. 

Any life which circulates in the vXri under the influ- 
ence of the second force is called Ndrdyana in the 
tradition of the Hindus, which means nature in so far 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv- 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. 
hJarayana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the vXi] under the influ- 
ence of the third force is called Mahddexa and Samkara, 
but his best-known name is liudra. His work isic 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of activity, when its power slackens. 

These three beings bear different names, as they cir- 
culate through the various degrees to above and below, 
and accordingly their actions are different. 

But prior to all these beings there is onq source 
whence everything is derived, and in thA unity they 
comprehend all three things, no more separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Vishnu, a name 
which more properly designates the middle force; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the first cause (i,e, they make 
Nfirayana the causa causartim). 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris- 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per- 
sons and give them separate names. Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami- 
nation of the Hindu doctrines. Of their traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak 
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hereafter in the course of our explanation. You must 
not wonder if the Hindus, in their stories about the 
class of the Deva, whom we have explained as angels, 
allow them all sorts of things, unreasonable in them- 
selves, some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
wouM declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angels. 

If you compare these traditions with those of the oreekpami- 
Greeks regarding their own religion, you will cease to about zous. 
find the Hindu system strange. We have already men- 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). Now 
consider their stories about Zeus, and you will under- 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor- 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, we give the following tradition : When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him ; but his mother 
took a stone, wrapped rags round jt, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereupon he went away.*’ This is 
also mentioned by Galenus in his Book of Speeches, 
where he relates that IHiilo had in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the tl^apfiaKov in 

a poeni of his by the following words : — 

Take rcS Jiair, diffmviuj sweet odour, tke offering to the gods. 

And of 'inan\s blood ireigh iveights of the nuinher of tlie ntenial 

fitC'Ult'tCS a 

The poet meansy?i?6’ pounds of saifron, because the senses . 
are find. The weights of the other ingredients of the 
mixture he describes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
which Galenus gives a commentary. In the same 
poem occurs the following verse : — 

A7id of the pseudo7iijmous root which has gmwn in the district 
in which Zeus ivas born” 

To which Galenus adds : “ This is Andropogon Nardus, 
which hears a false^namc, because it is called an ear of 
corn, althpngh it is not an ear, but a root. The poet 
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prescribes that it should be Cretan, because the mytho- 
legists relate that Zeus was bom on the mountain 
Pago 47. AiKTaiov in Greta, where his mother concealed him 
from his father Kronos, that he should not devour him 
as he had devoured others.” 

Besides, well-known story-books tell that he married 
certain women one after the other, cohabited with 
others, doing violence to them and not marrying them ; 
among them Europa, the daughter of Phoenix, who was 
taken from him by Asterios, king of Crete. After- 
wards she gave birth to two children from him, Minos 
and Rhadamaiithus. This happened long before -the 
Israelites left the desert and entered Palestine. 

Another tradition is that he died in Crete, and was 
buried the?e at the time of Samson the Israelite, being 
780 years of age ; that he was called Zeus when he had 
become old, after he had formerly been called Dios ; and 
that the first who gave him this name was Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens. It was common to all of them 
to indulge in \heir lusts without any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the pander ; and so far they were 
not unlike Zoroaster and King Gushtfisp when they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the rule {sic). 

Chroniclers maintain that Cecrops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices among the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story of 
Alexander, viz. that Nectaiiebiis, king of Egypt, after 
having fled before Artaxerxes the Black and hiding in 
the capital of Macedonia, occupied himself with astro- 
logy and soot! i say in g ; that he beguiled Olympias, the 
wife of King Ifliilip, who was absent. He cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, as a serpent with two 
heads like rams’ heads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Ifliilip, on returning, was about tc^ dist5laim 
the paternity, but then he dreamt t^hat it was the child 
of the god Ammon. Thereupon he recognised the child 
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as his, and spoke, “ Man cannot oppose the gods.*’ The 
combination of the stars had shown to Nectanebus that 
he would die at the hands of his son. When then 
he died at the hands of Alexander from a wound in 
the neck, he recognised that he was his (Alexander’s) 
father. 

The tradition of the Greeks is full of similar things. 

We shall relate similar subjects when speaking of the 
marriages of the Hindus. 

Now we return to our subject. Eegarding that part Qiiotations 
of the nature Of Zeus which has no connection with Aratps. 
hufnanity, the Greeks say that he is Jupiter, the son of 
Saturn ; for Saturn alone is eternai, not having been 
born, according to the philosophers of the Academy, as 
Galenus says in the Book of I)educt ion. This is suffi- 
ciently proved by the book of Aratos on the ^(uvo/jLeva^ 
for he begins with the praise of Zens : 


“ Wc, mankind, do not leave bim, nor can we cjp without Jiim ; 

Of him the roads are full, 

And the meeting-places of men. 

He is mild towards them ; 

He produces for them what they wish, and incites t hem to work. 
Reminding them of .the necessities of life, 

He indica4es to them tlic times favourable 
For digging and ploughing for a good growth, 

Who has raised the signs and stars in heavim. 

Therefore we humiliate ourselves before him first ami last.” 

-And then he praises the spiritual beings (the Muses). 

If you compare Greek theology with that of the Hindus, 
you will find that Brahman is described in the same 
way as Zeus by Aratos. 

*lhe author ol the coniiiientary on the of 

Aratos maintains that he deviated from the custom of 
the poets of his time in beginning with the gods ; that 
it was his intention to speak of the celestial sphere. 
I'urther, he makes inflections on the origin of Asclepius, r.go 48, 
like Galenus, and says: “We should like to know 
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which Zeus Aratos meant, the mystical or the physical 
one. For the poet Krates called the celestial sphere 
Zms, and likewise Homer says : 

* As pieces of snow are cut olf from Zcus.*^* 

Aratos calls tlie ether and the air Zeus in the passage : 
‘‘ Tlie roads and the meeting- places are full of him, and 
we all must inliale him.” 

Tlierefore the philosophers of the Stoa maintain that 
Zeus is the spirit which is dispersed in the vkrf, and 
similar to our souls, i.e. the nature which rules every 
natural body. The author supposes that he is mild, 
since he is the cauSe of the good ; therefore he is right 
in maintaining that he has not only created men, but 
also the gods. 
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ON THE CASTES, CALLKD ‘‘ COLOUKS ” (VAKNA), AND ON 
THE CLASSES BELOW THEM. 

If a new order o£ things in political or social life is 
created by a man naturally ambitious of ruling, who 
by his character and capacity really deserves to be a 
ruler, a man of firm convictions and unshaken deter- 
mination, who oven in times of reverses is supported by 
good luck, in so far as people then side with him in 
recognition of former merits of his, such an order is 
likely to become consolidated among those for wliom 
it was created, and to continue «as firm as the dee|>ly 
rooted mountains. It will remain among tliem as a 
generally recognised rule in all generations through the 
course of tim^ and the flight of ages. *11’, then, tliis new 
form of state or society rests in some degree on religion, 
these twins, state and religion, are in perfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men can jiossibly desire. 

The kings of antiquity, who were industriously de- 
voted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into different 
classes and orders, which they tried to preserve from 
intermixture and disorder. Therefore they forbade 
people^ of different classes to have intercourse with each 
other, and laid upon each class a particular kind of 
work or art and hanSicraft. They did not allow any- 
body to transgress the limits of his class, and even 
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punished those who would not be content with their 
class. 

CastoB of All this is well illustrated by the history of the 
Pers^fl!*^ ancient Ohosroes (Khusrau), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which could not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery. When Ardashir ben Bilbak restored the Per- 
sian empire, he also restored the classes or castes of the 
population in the following way : — 

The first class were the knights and princes. 

The second class the monks, the fire-priests, and the 
lawyers. 

The third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans. 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis- 
tinct from each other, like the species within a genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; but when once their 
origin has been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin. And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long sqccession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound. 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety ; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Thof(»ur The Hindus call their castes varna, i.e. colours, and 

• • • 

from a genealogical point of view they call ^^vajdtaTca, 
Page 49. i.e. Hrths, These castes are from the very beginning 
only. four. 

I. The highest caste are the Brahmana, of* whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Brahman is only another 
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name for the force called nature, and the head is the 
highest part of the animal body, the Brahmana are the 
choice part of the whole genus. Therefore the Hindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind. 

IL The next caste are the Kshatriya, who were 
created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
Brahman. Their degree is not much below that of the 
Brahmana. 

III. After them follow the Vai^ya, who were created 
from the thigh of Brahman. 

IV. The ^lidra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 

great distance. Much, however, as these classes differ 
from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the ^udra follow the people called Antyaja, who 
render various kinds of services, vvho are not reckoned 
amongst any caste, but only as memberi^ of a certain 
craft or profession. There are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend 
to have anything to do with them. These eight guilds 
are the fullei* shoemaker, juggler, th^ basket and shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and of birds, and the weaver. The four castes do not 
live together with them in one and the same place. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them. 

The people called Hadi, Doma (Dornba), Candrda, 
and Badhatau (sic) are not reckoned amongst any caste 
or guild. They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services. They are 
considered as one sole class, and distinguished only by 
their *occaj)ations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate childreif ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sudra father and a Brfihmani 
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mother as the children of fornication; therefore they 
are degraded outcasts. 

The Hindus give to every single man of the four 
castes characteristic names, according to their occu- 
pations and modes of life. lU.g. the BrS-hmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one fire, he is called ishtin ; if he serves three fires, he 
is called agnihotrin ; if he besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called (Wcshita. And as it is with the 
Briihmana, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes beneath the castes, the Hfidi are the best spojien 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean. Next follow the Doma, who play on the lute 
and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. THie 
worst of all are the Badhatau, who not only devour the. 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
beasts. 

Each of the four castes, when eating together, must 
form a group for themselves, one group not being 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. If, 
further, in the group of the Brrihmana there are two 
men who live at ©nmity with each other, ^nd the seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing a board 
between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way ; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered separated. Since 
it is forbidden to eat the remains of a meal, every single 
man must have his own food for himself ; for if any one 
of the party who are eating should take of the food from 
one and the same plate, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 
wants to take as the second, the remains dfm the* meal ^ 
and such is forbidden. 

Such is the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked about the nature of the four castes and what 
must be their moral qualities, whereupon Vasudeva 
answered : 

The Brahmana must have an ample intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, much patience; he must 
be master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed upon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. 

“ The Kshatriya must fill the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speech and 
a liberal hand, not minding dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling to a happy end. 

“ The Vaisya is to occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The Siidra is to endeavour to render services and 
attention to each of the preceding classes, in order to 
make himself liked by them. 

If each member of these castes adheres to his cus- 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposing that he is not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im- 
portant avocations. But if anybody Avants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin, because it is a transgression of the 
rule.” 

Further, Vasudeva speaks, inspiring him with courage 
to fight the enemy : “ Dost thou not know, O man with 
the long arm, that thou art a Kshatriya ; that thy race 
has been created brave, to rush boldly to the charge, 
to care little for the vicissitudes of time, never to give 
way whenever their soul has a foreboding of coming 
misfortune ? for only thereby is the reward to be ob- 
tained. If he conquers, he obtains power and good 
fortune.,. If he perishes, he obtains paradise and bliss. 
Besides, thou showest weakness in the presence of the 
enemy, and seemest melancholy at the prosj)ect of 
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killing this host ; but it will be infinitely worse if thy 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will be gone, that thou wilt be out of their 
sight, and thy name no longer be remembered among 
them. I do not know a worse punishment than such 
a state. Death is better than to expose thyself to tlie 
consequences of ignominy. If, therefore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if he has deigned to confer upon 
thy caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carry out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
thy action be exclusively devoted to him/^ 

Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these 
castes is capable of attaining to liberation ; for, according 
to some, only the Brahmana and Kshj^riya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Veda, whilst 
according to the IJindu philosophers, liberation f is 
common to all castes and to the whole human race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view 
is based on the saying of Vyasa : ‘‘ Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then you may 
follow whatever religion you like ; you will no doubt 
be liberated.” This view is also based €)n the fact 
that Vasudeva was a descendant of a Sudra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Arjuna: “God distrijmtes recompense 
without injustice and without parti^ty. He reckons 
the good as bad if people in doing good forget him ; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem- 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaif5ya or Sildra or women. How much more will this 
be the case when they are Brfihmana or Kshatriya,” 
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ON THK SOURCE OF TTIEIR RELKUOUS AND CIVIL LAW, 
ON TROPIIETS, AND ON THK QUESTION WIIKTIIEU 
SINGLE LAWS CAN BE ABROGATED OR NOT. 

The ancient Greeks received their religious and civil 
laws from sages among them who were called to the 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that 
they received divine help, like Solon, Drjico, Pythagoras, 
Minos, and others. Also their kings did the same ; for 
Mianoa (sic), when ruling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave them laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zeus. About the same time also Minos (sic) 
gave his laws. 

At the time of Darius I., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers to the Athenians, and received 
from them the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the r^| of Pompilius (Nurna). This king 
gave them newTaws ; he assigned to the ycvar twelve 
months, whilst up to tliat time it had only had ten 
months. It appears that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger. against rebellious 
subJbctSi 

In the first chapter of the Booh of Laws of Plato, the 
Athenian stranger says : “ Who do you think was the 
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first who gave laws to you ? Was he an angel or a man ? ” 
The man of Cnossus said : “ He was an angel. In 
truth, with us it was Zeus, but with the LacedaBmonians, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.’* 

Further, he says in the same chapter: ‘‘It is the 
duty of the legislator, if he comes from God, to make 
the acquisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 
justice the object of his legislation.’* 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
perfect the happiness of those who make the proper 
use of them, because by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine gopd. 
The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book : “ The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted’ for them feasts to the gods, the 
Muses, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old, men should again be young by 
forgetting sadpess, and by bringing back the character 
of the soul from the state of affliction to the state of 
soundness.” 

Further he says : “ They have given to men by in- 
spiration the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
weigljed rhythm a»a reward for fatigues, and that they 
may become accustomed to live together with them in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of their 
music 2)7y(ises, witli an implied allusMH^ to the prayers 
to the gods.” 

Such was the case with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. For they believe that their 
TheRishis, religious law and its single precepts derive their origin 
of Huldtr” from Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, 
r ^*0 52 . “Of from the pi'ophet, i,e, Narayana, who, when 

coming into this world, appears in some human figure. 
But he only comes in order to cut away some* evil 
matter which threatens the world, dr to set the world 
right again when anything has gone wrong. Further, no 
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law can be exchanged or replaced by another, for they 
use the laws simply as they find them. Therefore they 
can dispense with prophets, as far as law and worship 
are concerned, though in other affairs of the creation 
they sometimes want them. 

As for the question of the abrogation of laws, it 
s-seems that this is not impossible with the Hindus, for 
they say that many things which are now forbidden 
were allowed before the coming of Vasudeva, e.g, the 
flesh of cows. Such changes are necessitated by the 
change of the nature of man, and by their being too 
feeble to bear the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also belong the changes of the matri-- 
monial system and of the theory of descent. Tor in 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship) : 

1. The child born to a man by his legitimate wife is 
the child of the father, as is thq custom with us and 
with the Hindus. 

2. If a man marries a woman and has a child by her ; 
if, further, the marriage-contract stipulates that the 
children of the woman will belong to her fatlier, the 
child is considered as the child of its grandfatlier who 
made that stipulation, and not as the child of its father 
who engendered it. 

3. If a stranger has a child by a married woman, the 
child belongs to Jj^er husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the pro- 
jierty of the husband, always p)resupposing that the 
sowing, i,e. the cohabitation, takes place with his con- 
sent. 

According to this principle, randu was considered as 
the son of Santanu ; for this king had been cursed by 
an anchorite, and in consequence was unable to cohabit 
witli hig wives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he had not yet^iny children. Now he asked Vyasa, 
the son of Para^ara, to procreate for him children from 
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his wives in his place. P§,ndu sent him one, but she 
was afraid of him when he cohabited with her, and 
trembled, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second woman ; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to DhritarS-shtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a third woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard to the saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men in boldness and 
cunning. 

The four sons of Prindii had one wife in common, 
who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 
In the books of the Hindus it is told that ParS,iSara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of th^e boatman. He fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to hide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan- 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. Now he cohabited with her behind the tama- 
risk, and made hej’ conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Vyasa. 

All these customs have now been abolished and ab- 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi- 
tion that in principle the ahrdgation of a laiv is allowahle. 

As^ regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom ; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothers have one wife 
in common. Among the heathen Arabs, too, miarriage 
was of different kinds : — ^ 

I . An Arab ordered his wife to be sent to a pertain 
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mao to demand sexual intercourse with him ; then he 
abstained from her during the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage among the Hindus. 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, ‘‘Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine,*’ and thus they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth to a child, 
she declared who was the father^ and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. 

4. The NikdJp-elmakt (= matrimonium cxosum), ix, 
when a man married the widow of his father or of his 
son, the child of such a marriage was called daizan. 
This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish marriage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the lattei; has not left children, 
and create a line of descent for his de(jeased brother ; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying out in the world. In 
Hebrew they call a man who is married in this way 
Ydbhdm. 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. 
In the book of Tausar, the great herhadh, addressed to 
Padashvar-girshah, as an answer to bis attacks on 
Ard^shir the son of Babak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 
If a man dies without leaving male offspring, people 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to his nearest relative. If he does not leave 
a wife, they marry his daughter or the nearest related 
woman* to the nearest related male of the family. 
If there is no wolman of his family left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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family, and marry her to some male relative. The 
child of such a marriage is considered as the offspring 
of the deceased. 

Whoever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, 
kills innumerable souls, since he cuts off the progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity. 

We have here given an account of these things in 
order that the reader may learn by the comparative 
treatment of the subject how much superior the insti- 
tutions of Islam are, and how much more plainly this 
contrast brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ABOUT THE BF.GINNING OF lUOL-WOliSHIP, AND A 
DESCKJPTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IDOLS. 

It well known that the, popular mind leans towards ont-iuoi 
the sensible world, and has an aversion to Ihe world of in the 
abstract thought which is only understood by highly of loan, 
educated people, of whom in every time and every 
place there are only few. And as common people will 
only accpiiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religions communities have so far deviated 
from the right path as to give such inn^gery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and, more than all, the Manichmans. These 
words of mine would at once receive a sntliciont illus- 
tration if, for example, a picture of the Prophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Ka'ba, and were shown to 
an uneducated man or woman. Tlieir joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
mb their cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as if they were 
present in the holy places, performing the l ites of pil- 
grimage, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the manufacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, sages, angels, destined to keep alive 
their Vneuftory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hein’ts of men when they die. But when much time 
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passes by after the setting up of the monument, genera* 
tions and centuries, its origin is forgotten, it become^ a 
matter of custom, and its veneration a rule for general 
practice. This being deeply rooted in the nature of 
man, the legislators of antiquity tried to influence them 
from this weak point of theirs. Therefore they made 
the veneration of pictures and similar monuments ob- 
ligatory on them, as is recounted in historic records, 
both for the times before and after the* Deluge. Some 
people even pretend to know that aU mankind, before 
God sent them his prophets, were one large idolatrous 
body. 

The followers of the Thora fix the beginning of ido- 
latry in the days of Serugh, the great-grandfather of 
Abraham. The Itomans have, regarding this question, 
the following tradition : — Romulus and Romanus (!), 
the two brothers from the country of the Franks, on- 
having ascended the throne, built the city of Rome. 
Then Romulus killed his brother, and the consequence 
was a long succession of intestine troubles and wars. 
Finally, Romulus humiliated himself, and then he 
dreamt that there would only be peace on condition 
that he placed his brother on the throne. Noty he got 
a golden image made of him, placed it ai/ his side, and 
henceforward he used to say, “ We (not I) have ordered 
thus and thns,'^ which since has become the general 
use of kings. Thereupon the troubles subsided. He 
founded a feast and a play to amuse and to gain over 
those who bore him ill-will on account of the murder 
of his brother. Besides, he erected a monument to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the blue for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This monument is still 
in Rome in our days. 

Since, however, hero we have to explain the system and 
the theories of the Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
mention their ludicrous views ; but we declare at oilse 
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that they are held only by the common uneducated 
people. For those who march on the path to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theology, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call sdra, are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God alone, and 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac- 
tured to represent him. A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which Saun aka told the king Pariksha in 
these words : — 

There was onqp a king called Arnbarisha, who had 
obtained an empire as large as he had wislied for. Put 
afterwards he came to like it no longer ; he retired from 
the world, and exclusively occupied himself with wor- 
shipping and praising God for a long time. Finally, 
God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riding on an elephant. He spoke to the 
king : ‘‘ Demand whatever you like, and I will give it 
you.” 

The king answered : ‘‘I rejoice in seeing thee, and 
I am thankful for the good fortune and help thou 
hast given ; but I do not demand anything fi'Oin thee, 
but only from him who created thee.” 

Indr^ said: ‘‘The object of worship is to receive a 
noble reward? Ilealise, therefore, youf object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, ‘ Not from thee, but from another.’ ” 

The king answered : “ The earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thou canst not 
give me. Why, therefore, should I demand the fulfil- 
ment of my desire from thee ? ” 

Indra said: “The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
oppose mo ? ” 

The king answered: “I, too, hear and obey, but I 
worship him from whom thou hast received this power, 
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who is the lord of the universe, who has protected thee 
against the attacks of the two kings, Bali and Hiran- 
yaksha. Therefore let me do as I like, and turn away 
from me with my farewell greeting/’ 

Indra said : “ If you will absolutely oppose me, I will 
kill you and annihilate you.” 

The king answered: “People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so misfortune. He who retires from 
the world is envied by the angels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him astray. I am one of those who 
have retired from the world and entirely devoted them- 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
55. I live. I do not know myself to be ’guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thou killest me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. What dost thou want from me ? If my 
thoughts are entirely devoted to G od, and nothing else, 
is blended with them, thou art not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worship with which I 
am occupied, and now I return to it.” 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on a bird called Garuda, holding in 
one of the four hands the miihlia, a seu-shell which 
people blow when riding on elephants ; in the second 
hand the cahray a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through ; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth jpadmay i.e, tlje red 
lotus. When the king saw him, he shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises. 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain everything he wished for. The 
king spoke : “ I had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I was in conditions of life not 
troubled by sorrow or sickness. It was as iJ the 
whole world belonged to me. But" then I turned away 
from it, after I had understood that the good of the 
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world is really bad in the end. I do not wish for any- 
thing except what I now have. The only thing 1 now 
wish for is to be liberated from this fetter,” 

The Lord spoke : That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninterrupted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself.” 

The king spoke : Supposing that I am able to do 
so through that sanctity which the Lord has deigned 
to bestow upon me, how should any other man be able 
to do so ? for man wants eating and clothing, which 
connects him with the world. How is he to think of 
anything else ? ” 

The Lord spoke : “ Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible : 
turn your thoughts upon me when you are engaged in 
civilising the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything you do. And if you are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an image like that in which you see m»; offer to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, 
think of me ; if you speak, speak in my name ; if you 
act, act for me.” 

The king apoke : ‘‘Now I know \^liat I have to do 
m general, but honour me further by instructing me 
in the details.” 

The Lord spoke : “ That I have done already. I have 
inspired your judge Vasishtha with all that is required. 
Therefore rely upon him in all questions.” 

Then the figure disappeared from his sight. The 
king returned into his residence and did as he had 
been ordered. 

r From that time, the Hindus say, people make idols, 
some with four hands like the appearance we have 
described, others with two hands, as the story and 
description require, jfhd conformably to the being which 
is to be represented. 
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Another story of theirs is the following: — Brahman 
had a son called Narada, who had no other desire but 
that of seeing the Lord. It was his custom, when he 
walked about, to hold a stick. If he threw it down, 
it became a serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with it. He never went without it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire : “ What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot see liie save 
thus.” When he looked in that direction, he saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human sl^ape. 
Henceforward it has been the custom to erect idols of 
certain shapes. 

A famous idol of theirs was that of Multan, dedicated 
to the sun, and therefore called Aditya, It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather ; in its two eyes 
were two red rubier. It is said to have been made in 
the last KriViynga, Suppose that it was made in the 
very end of Kritaynga, the time which has since elapsed 
amounts to 216,432 years. When Muhammad Ibn 
Alkasim Ibn Aliminabbih conquered Multan, he in- 
quired how the town had become so very Hop risking 
and so many treasures had there been accftmnlated, an^ 
then he found out that this idol was the cause, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it. There- 
fore he thought it best to have the idol where it was, 
but he hung a piece of cow's-flesh on its neck Igr way 
of mockery. On the same place a mosque was built. 
When then the Karmatians occupied Multan, Jalam 
Ibn Shaiban, the usurper, broke the idol into pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which 
was a castle built of brick on an elevated place, the 
mosque instead of the old mosque, which he ordered to 
be shut from hatred against anything that* had been 
done under the dynasty of the Caliphs of the house of 
'Umayya. When afterwards the blessed Prince Mab- 
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mud swept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the Friday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At 
present it is only a barn-floor, where bunches of Hiniia 
(Lawsonia inermis) are bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num- 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, i.e, the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary equivalent ' for the sum of 
about ICX) years, by which the rise of the Karmatians 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Kritayuga, and 
aboiit the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
could wood have lasted such a length of time, and 
particularly in a place where the air and the soil are 
rather- wet ? God knows best ! 

The city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Thoidoiof 
Hindus. The idol of that place is called Calcrasvd^ain, 
ie. the owner of the cakra, a weapon which we have nvlnvin. 
already described (page 1 14). It is of bronze, and is 
nearly the size of a man. It is now lying in the hippo- 
drome in Ghazna, together with the Lord of Somandth^ 
which is a representation of the 2^118 of Mahadeva, 
called Ifinga. Of Somanath we shall hereafter speak in 
Ihe proper place. This Cakrasvamin is said to have 
oeen made in the time of Bhfirata as a memorial of wars 
connected with this name. 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days^ journey The idol 
from the capital iti the direction towards the mountains 
of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called ^drada, whicli is 
much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. 

We shall now communicate a whole chapter from the Quotation 
book Samhitd relating to the construction of idols, suTnhuaof 
which will help the student thoroughly to comprehend iiira. 
the present subject. 

VarS^hamihira says : “If the figure is made to repre- 
sent R 3 ,ma the son* of Da^aratha, or Bali the son of 
Virocana, give it the height of 120 digits,^' i,e, of idol 
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digitSy which must be reduced by one-tenth to become 
common digits^ in this case io8. 

“To the idol of Vishnu give eight hands, or four* or 
two, and on the left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman Sri. If you give him eight hands, 
place in the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
an arrow, and make the fourth hand as if it were draw- 
57. ing water ; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
calcra, and a conch. 

“ If you give him four hands, omit the bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“If you give him two hands, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch. 

“ If the figure is to represent Baladeva, the brother of 
Narayana, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken man. 

“If you make both figures, Nfirilyana and Baladeva, 
join with them their sister Bkagavati (Durgri = Eka- 
nan&l), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand holding a lotus. 

“ If you make her four-handed, place in the right hands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water ; in the left hands, a 
book and a lotus. 

“ If you make her eight-handed, place in\he left hanc^ 
the Icamandalu, i.c, a pot, a lotus, bow and book ; in the 
right hands, a rosary, a mirror, an arrow, and a water- 
drawing hand, 

“ If the figure is to represent Samba, the son of Vishnu, 
put only a club in his right hand. If it is to represent 
Pradyiimna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an arrow, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, place in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler. 

The idol of Brahman has four faces towards the four 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“ The idol of Skanda, the son of MahMeva, is a boy 
riding on a peacock, his hand holding a Sakti, a weapon 
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like a double-edged sword, which has in the middle a 
pestle like that of a mortar. 

The idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
vajra of diamond. It has a similar handle to the Mii, 
but on each side it has two swords which join at the 
handle. On his front place a third eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

“ Likewise make on the front of the idol of Mahadeva 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in his 
hand a weapon called silla, similar to the club but with 
three branches, and a sword ; and let his left hand hold 
his* wife Gaurl, the daughter of Himavant, whom he 
presses to his bosom from the side. 

“ To the idol Jina, i,€, Buddha, give a face and limbs as 
beautiful as possible, make the lines in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus ; give him grey hair, and represent him with 
a placid expression, as if he were the father of creation. 

‘‘If you make Arhant, the figure of another body of 
Buddha, represent him as a naked youth with a fine 
face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Sri, his wife, under the left breast. 

“The idol of Revanta, the son of the sun, rides on a 
horse like a -huntsman. 

“The idol of Yima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

“ The idol of Kubera, the treasurer, wears a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“ The idol of the sun has a red face like the pith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limbs, rings in the ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, holds in his hands two lotuses, 
and is clad in the dress of the Northerners which reaches 
dowh to the ankle. 

“ If you represent the Seven Mothers, represent several Pago 
of them together in one figure, Brahmdni with four faces 
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towards the four directions, Kaumari with six faces, 
Vaishnavi with four hands, Varahi with a hog’s head 
on a human body, Indrani with many eyes and a club 
in her liand, Bhagavati sitting as people 

generally sit, Camunda ugly, with protruding teeth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the sons of 
Mahadeva, Kshetrapfila with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figure, but Vinayaka with an elephant’s 
head on a human body, with four hands, as we have 
heretofore described.’' 

The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes 
with axes (kutdra), that they may nourish themselves 
with their blood.. All idols are constructed according to 
certain measures determined by idoL^fingers for every 
single limb, but sometimes they differ regarding the 
measure of a limb. If the artist keeps the right 
measure and does not make anything too large nor too 
small, he is free from sin, and is sure that the being 
which he re [presented will not visit him with any 
mishap. If he makes the idol one cubit high and 
together with the throne two cubits, ho will obtain 
health and wealth. If he makes it higher still, he will 
be praised. 

“ But he must know that making the idf^l too large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurt the artist. If he gives it 
a thin belly, this helps and furthers the famine in the 
country ; if he gives it a lean belly, this ruins property. 

“ If the hand of the artist slij^s so as to produce some- 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in his own 
body which will kill him. 

“If it is not completely even on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife will 
perish. 

“ If he turns the eye upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime ; if he turns it downward, he will have many 
troubles and sorrows,” 
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If the statue is made of some precious stone, it is 
better than if it were made of wood, and wood is better 
than clay. ‘‘The benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected it, a statue of silver will bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of landed property.*' 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on account of the material of 
which they are made. We have already mentioned 
that the idol of Multan was of wood. E.g, the Ivnga 
which Rama erected when he had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up witli 
his own hand- But then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the monument fell before the moment when the 
workmen had finished the cutting of the stone monu- 
ment which Rama originally had ordered. Regarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of the trees of four different kinds, the astrological 
determination of the favourable moment for the erec- 
tion, the celebration of the lites due on such an occa- 
sion, regarding all this Rama gave very long and tedious 
instructions. Further, he ordered that servants and 
priests to minister to the idols should be nominated 
from different classes of the people. “To the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhagavata; to the 
idol of the Sun, the Maga, ix, the Magians ; to the idol 
of Mahadeva, a class of saints, anchorites with long 
hair, who cover their skin with ashes, hang on their 
persons the bones of dead people, and swim in the 
pools. The BrS/hmana are devoted to tlie Eight rage 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class caljed Nagna, On the whole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted* who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it." 
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object in mentioning all this mad raving vsras to 
tlarffi is reader the accurate description of an idol, if 

he happens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
wjththe said before, that such idols are erected only for unedu- 
cated low-class people of little understanding ; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God ; and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and 
deceits. Therefore the book Gitd says : “ Many people 
try to approach me in their aspirations through some- 
thing which is different from me ; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, conffrm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
them attain the object of their wishes, because I am 
able to dispense with them,” 

In the same book Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna : ** Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themselves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of spirihial heingSy and to the sun, moon, 
and other celestial bodies ? If now God does not dis- 
appoint their hopes, though he in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if he even gives them more than 
they asked for, and if he gives them th^r wishes in 
such a way as though they were receiving them from 
that to which they had addressed their prayers — viz. 
the idol — they will proceed to worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst he, by admitting this kind of intermedia- 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired end. But that 
which is obtained by desires and intermediation is not 
lasting, since it is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth (and desire to be delivered there- 
from by Mokslw)^' 

This is what Vasudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a piece of good luck by accident or something at 
which they had aimed, and when with this some of the 
preconcerted tricks of the priests are brought into con- 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence. They will rush to those 
figures of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mutilating their 
own bodies. 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the First Cause, and 
worshipped them under the names of the stars and the 
highest substances. For they described the First Cause, 
not with positive, but only with negative predicates, 
since they considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to describe it 
as free from any imperfection. Therefore they could 
not address it in worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had^ imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Booh of Laivs : 

“ It is necessary to any one who gives perfect honours 
(to the gods) that he should take trouble with the 
mystery of the gods and Sakinat, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents while they live.’' 

By mystc'i'y Plato means a special kind of devotion. 

The word is much used among the Sabians of Harrfin, 
the dualistic Manichmans, and the theologians of the 
Hindus. 

Galenus says in the book De Indole Aninice : “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, between 5CX)“5io 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol-mer- rage 60. 
chant and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. 

The one wanted t6 erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb as a 
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memorial of the deceased. However, they could not 
settle the business with the merchant, and so they 
postponed it until the following day. The idol-merchant 
dreamt the following night that the idol addressed him 
and spoke to him : ‘ O excellent man ! I am thy work. 
I have received through the work of thy hands a figure 
which is thought to be the figure of a star. Now I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me heretofore ; I am 
now known as Mercury. At present it stands in thy 
hands to Tnake me either a memorial of something im- 
perishable or of something that has perished already.' " 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in which he answers 
certain questions of the Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There he says : “ If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols speak, that the people 
offer to them and think them to be spiritual beings, of 
all this we have no knowledge, and we cannot give a 
sentence on a subject we do not know." In these words 
he rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and he indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was the desire of commemo- 
rating the dead and of consoling the living ; but on this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, was 
also held by the Caliph Muawiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily. When, in the summer of A.IT. 53, Sicily^ was 
conquered, and the conquerors sent him golden idols 
adorned with crowns and diamonds which had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the princes of the country ; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slightest 
scruple on account of their being objects of jibomin- 
ablo idolatry, but simply considering the matter from a 
political, not from a religious point of view. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE VEDA, THE PUKANAS, AND OTHEU KINDS OK 
THElll NATIONAL LlTEliATUKH. 

V^®A means knowledge of that which was before iin- sundry 

_ . T • 1 • 1 T notes i*elat- 

known. it is a religious system winch, according to mf,^tothe 
the Hindus, comes from God, and was promulgated 
by the mouth of Brahman. The Brahmins recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the same way they learn it by heart, the one receiv- 
ing it from the other. Only feww of them learn its 
explanation, and still less is the numbcB of tiiosc^ who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a tlieological 
disputation. 

Th^ Brahmins teach the Veda to the Kshatriyas. 

The latter l^rn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaisya and Sudra are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can be proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished by having his tongue cut off. 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements about reward and punishment in- 
tended to encourage and to deter ; but most of it con- 
tains hymns of praise, and treats of the various kinds 
of sacrifices to the fire, which are so numerous and 
difficultithat you could hardly count them. 

They do not aflow the Veda to be committed to The veda 
writing, because it is recited according to certain modu- by menm^ 
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lations, and they therefore avoid the use of the pen, 
since it is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addition or a defect in the written text. In conse- 
quence it has happened that they have several times 
forgotten the Veda and lost it. For they maintain that 
the following passage occurs in the conversations be- 
tween God and Brahman relating to the beginning of 
all things, according to the report of Saunaka who had 
received it from the planet Venus: “You will forget 
the Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged; 
it will then go down to the depths -of the earth, and 
none but the fish will be able to bring it out again. 
Therefore I shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands. And I shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tusks and to bring it out of the 
water.’’ 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
with all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Dvapara-yuga, a period of time 
of which we ^all speak. in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by Vyasa, the son of Para^ara. 

The Vishnu Furdna says : “At the beginning of each 
Manvantara period there will be created anew a lord 
of a period whose children will rule ov^* the* whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-offerings, and 
the Great Bear, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

This is the reason why, not long before our time, 
Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that they did not care much for virtue, nor even for 
duty. 

There are certain passages in the Veda which, as they 
maintain, must not be recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 
women and the cattle. Therefore they step out into the 
open field to recite them there. There is hardly a single 
verse free from such and similar minatory injunctions. 

As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the Rajaz poems 
of the Arabs. Most of them are composed in a metre 
called Moka, The reason of this has already been 
explained. Galenus also prefers metrical composi- 
tion, and says in his book Kara yhrj : “The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt by being copied ; they are also corrupted by the 
. wanton mischief of some envious person. Therefore it 
is quite right that the books of IJamocrates on medi- 
cines should be preferred to others, and th^it they should 
gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
metre. If all books were written in this way it would 
be the best ; ” the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one. 

The Veda,4iowever, is not composed in this common 
metre, ^loka, but in another. Some Hindus say that 
no one could compose anything in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeejd, but that they refrain from trying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda, 

According to their tradition, Vyasa divided it into TUefour 
four parts: Rigveda, Yamrveda, Sdmaveda, Vkiidi Athar-^ vyAsaana 

^ - * the four 

vanaveda. vedas. 

VyS/Sa had four sishya, i.e, pupils. He taught a sepa- 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him carry it in 
his inempry. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda: Paila^ Vaimrnpdyana, 
Jaimin% Sumantu, 
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Each of the four parts has a peculiar kind of recita- 
tion. •The first is lligveda, consisting of metrical com- 
positions called rtCy which are of different lengths. It 
is called Rigveda as being the totality of the ric, 
riigo 6z. It treats of the sacrifices to the fire, and is recited in 
three diflFerent ways. First, in a uniform manner of 
reading, just as every other book is read. Secondly, in 
such a way that a pause is made after every single 
word. Thirdly, in a method which is the most meri- 
torious, and for which plenty of reward in heaven is 
promised. First you read a short passage, each word 
of which is distinctly pronounced ; then yon repeq,l it 
together with a part of that whiph has not yet been 
recited. Next you recite the added portion alone, and 
tlien you r(y|)eat it together with the next part of that 
which lias not yet been recited, &c., &c. Continuing to 
do so till the end, you will have read the whole text twice. • 
oniiio The Yaiurveda is. composed of Mndin. The word 

YajurwUa. . t • n y ‘ 

IS a clerivatkve noun, and means me totality of the 
hlndin. The difference between this and the Rigveda 
is that it may be read as a text connected by the rules 
of Samdhi, which is not allowed in the case of Rigveda. 
The one as well as the other treats of works connected 
with the fire and the sacrifices. 

I have heard the following story about the reason 
why the Rigveda cannot be recited as a text connected 
by the rules of Sariidhi : — 

The story of Yajiiavalkya stayed with his master, and his master 
vaiky% had a Brahmin friend who wanted to make a journey. 

Therefore he asked the master to send somebody to his 
house to perform there during his absence the rites to 
Homa^ i.G, to his fire, and to prevent it from being 
extinguished. Now the master sent his pupils to the 
house of his friend one after the other. So it came to 
be the turn of Yajnavalkya, who was beautifui to*^look 
at and handsomely dressed. When he began the work 
which he was sent for, in a place where the wife of the 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and Yfijnavalkya became aware of it, 
though she concealed it. On havin^^%iiished, he took 
the water to sprinkle it over the head of the woman, 
for this holds With them the place of the blowing after 
an incantation, since blowing is disliked by them and 
considered as something impure. Then the woman said, 

'' Sprinkle it over this column.” So he did, and at once 
the column became green. Now the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pious action ; there- 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him* to send her the same pupil whom he had sent tlie 
day before. Yfijnavalkya, however, declined to go 
except in his turn. No urging had any elfect upon 
him ; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, “ Take away from me all that you have 
taught "me.” And scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he had forgottep all he knew before. 

Now he turned to the Sun and asked liim io teach him 
the Veda. The Hun said, “How is that possible, as 1 
must perpetually wander, and you «are inca])able of 
doing the same?” But then Yrijnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Hun and began to learn the Veda 
from him ; b«t he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The Sfimaveda treats of the sacrifices, command- Sum.^vcda 
ments^ and prohibitions. It is recited in a tone like Vimavcda. 
a chant, and hence its nanu is derived, because sdm<iii 
means the sweetness of recitation. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that Nrirayana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of Vamana, and came to the king 
Bali, changed himself into a Brahman and began to 
recite the Samaveda with a touching melody, by 
which'ho exhilarated the king, in consequence of which 
there happened to hhn the welbknown story. 

The Atharvanaveda is as a text connected by the 
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rules of Saihdhi. It does not consist of the same com- 
positions as the Rig and Yajiir Vedas, but of a third 
kind called hhaM^ It is recited according to a melody 
with a nasal tone. This Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the others. It likewise treats of the 
sacrifices to the fire, and contains injunctions regarding 
the dead and what is to be done with them. 

As to the Puranas, we first mention that the word 
means Jirsty eternal. There are eighteen Puranas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human or ' 
angelic beings, because they contain stories about them, 
or because the contents of the book refer in some way 
to them, or because the book consists of answers which 
the creature whose name forms the title of the book 
has given to certain questions. 

The Puranas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Rishis. In the following I give a list of their 
names, as I have lizard them, and committed them to 
writing fromt dictation : — 

1 . A dl-purdnay i.e, the first. 

2. Miitsya-purdna^ i,c, the fisli. 

3. Kiti'md-pnrdHay i.c. the tortoise. 

4. Vardha-purdna, i.e, the boar. 

5. Nara8lniha-2mrdiia, i.e. a human being with a lion’s^head. 

6. Vd?nana-pu 7 'duay i.e. the dwarf. 

7. Vdyu-purdtmy i.e. the wind. 

8. Nanda-purdaay i.e. a servant of Mahadeva. 

9. Skanda-purdnay i.e. a son of Mahrideva. 

10. Aditya-purdnay i.e. the sun. 

1 1 . Soma-pur driay i.e. the moon. 

12. Sdmha-purdna, i.e. the son of Vishnu. 

13. Brahmdiida-purdriUy i.e. iieaven. 

14. Mdrlcandeya-purdnay i.e. a great Risiii. 

15. Tdrk»hya-purdniiy i.e. the l:)ird Garuda. 

16. Vishnu-purdnay i.e. Nilrayana. 

17. Brahma-purdmiy i.e. the nature charged with the preserva- 

tion of the world. 

18. Bhavishya-purduay i.e. future things. 

Of all tills literature I have only"^ seen portions of the 
Matsya, Aditya, aud Vayu Puranas. 
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Another somewhat different list of the PiirS-uas has 
been read to me from the Vishim^^rdria, I give it 
here w ecotenso^ as in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty of an author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible : — 

1. Brahma, 

2. Padma^ i,e. the red lotus. 

3. Vishnu, 

4. S'iva, i,e, Mab^ideva. 

5. Bhdgavata, i.e, Vilsudeva. 

6. Ndraday i.e, the son of Brahrua. 

7. Mdrlcai^dcya. 

ST. Agni^ i.e, the fire. 

9. Bhavishyaf i.e. the future. 

10. Brahmavaivartay i.e. the wind. 

11. Lingay i.e. an image of the aibdia of Mahadeva. 

12. Vardha. 

13. Skanda, 

14. Vdrmna. 

15. Kdrma. 

16. Matsyay i.e, the fish. 

17. Garufitty i.e. the bird on which Vi.slniii rides. • 

I S . Brah mdnda . 


These are the names of the Ihiranas according to 
the Vishnu- Pur dna. 

The book is derived from tlie Veda. It con- 

tains commandments and prohibitions, and is c.oniposed 
by the following twenty sons of Brahman : — 


1. Ai)astamVjn. 

2. Parasara. 

V JSatatapa. 

4. Samvartfi. 

5. Daksha. 

6. Vasishtha. 

7. Angiras. 

8. Yama. 

9. Visbgjii, 

10. Mann. 


11. Yiijnavalkya. 

12. Atri. 
i.^. Iblrita. 

14. Likliila. 

15. Saiikha. 

16 . Gautaniri. 

17. Vrihasjiali. 

18. Katya^ana. 

19. Vyasa. 

20 . Ui^anas. 


Besidespthe Hindus have books about the jurispru- 
dence of their religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on 
the process of becoming god and seeking liberation 


A list 
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from the world, as, e,g. the book composed by Gauda 
the anchorite, which goes by his name ; the book 
hhya^ composed by Kapila, on divine subjects; the book 
of Patanjaliy on the search for liberation and for the 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation ; 
the book Nydyahhdshd, composed by Kapila, on the 
Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and distinguishing within the Veda be- 
tween such injunctions as are obligatory only in cer- 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general ; 
further, the book Mivuhhsd, composed by Jaimini, on 
the same subject ; the book Lmihdyata, composed by 
Brihaspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga- 
tions we must exclusively rely upon the apperception of 
the senses; the book Agastyamata, composed by Agastya, 
treating of the subject that in all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses as well as tradi- 
tion ; and the book Vislinu-dharma, The word dharmci 
means rcwarUy but in general it is used for religion ; so 
that this title means The religion of God, who in this 
case is understood to be Narayana. Further, there are 
the books of the six pupils of Vyfisa, viz. Devala, StiJcra, 
Bhdrgava, Vrihaspati, YdjnavalJcya, and Manu, The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How could anybody know the titles of all 
of them, more especially if he is not a Hindu, but a 
foreigner ? 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
veneration that they firmly assert that everything which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which occurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called Bhdrala, and composed by Vyfisa the son 
of Parfi^ara at the time of the great war*between the 
children of Pfindu and those of Kuru. The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The* book has 
100,000 Slokas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan» Here we give the list of them : — 
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1. JSabhd-parva, i.e. the king’s dwelling. 

2. Aranya, i.e. going out into the open field, meaning the 

exodus of the children of Pdndu. 

3. Vird(aj i.c, the name of a king in whose realm they dwelt 

during the time of their concealment. 

4. Udyoga^ i.e, the preparing for battle. 

5. Phtshma. 

6 . Drona the Brahmin. 

7. Karna the son of the Sun. 

8. ^alya the brother of Buryodhana, some of the greatest lieroes 

who did the fighting, one always coming forward after 
his predecessor had been killed. 

9. Qadd, i.e. the club. 

10. Sauptika^ i.e. the killing of the sleepers, when Asvattharaan 

the son of Drona attacked the city of Pflhcdla during 
the night and killed the inhabitants. 

11. Jjil.apraddnilca, i.e. the successive drawing of water for the 

dead, after people have washed off the impurity caused 
by the touching of the dead. 

12. i.e. the lamentations of the women. 

13. S'dnti^ containing 24,000 Slokas on eradicating hatred from 

the heart, in four parts : 

(i.) Rdjadharma^ on the reward of the kings. 

(2.) Bdnadharma^ on the reward for almsgiving. 

(3.) Apaddharnm^ on the reward of those who are in need and 
trouble. 

(4.) Mokshadharmay on the reward of him who is liberated 
from the world. 

14. Aivamedha^ i.e. the sacrifice of the horse which is sent out 

together with an army to wander through the world. 
TheiiTihey proclaim in public that it belongs .to the king 
of the world, and that he who does not agree thereto is to 
come forward to fight. The Brahmans follow the horse, 
and celebrate sacrifices to the fire in those places where 
the horse drops its dung. 

15. tMausiila, i.e. the fighting of the YAdavas, the tribe of Vrtsu- 

deva, among themselves. 

16. Airamavdsa^ i.e. leaving one's own country. 

17. Prasthdna, i.e. quitting the realm to seek liberation. 

18. Stargdrokanat i,e. journeying towards Paradise. 

These eighteen parts are followed by another one 
which is called Harivamia-Parvany which contains the 
traditions relating to V&sudeva. 

In this book the»e occur passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of Page 65. 
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this the Hindus relate the following story:- — Vy&sa 
asked Brahman to procure him somebody who might 
write for him the Bhdrata from his dictation. Now he 
intrusted with this task his son Vinayaka, who is 
presented as an idol with an elephant^s head, and made 
it obligatory on him never to cease from writing. At 
the same time Vyasa made it obligatory on him to 
write only that which he understood. Therefore Vy&sa, 
in the course of his dictation, dictated such sentences 
as compelled the writer to ponder over them, and thereby 
Vyasa gained time for resting awhile. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THEIR GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL LITERATURE. 

The two sciences of grammar and metrics are auxiliary 
to t^e other sciences. Of the two, the former, grammar, 
holds the first place in their estimate, called vydkao'ana, 
i,e, the law of the correctness of their speech and ety- 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in writing and reading. 
We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp — I mean the language itself. That*which I have 
been told as to titles of books on this science is the 
following : — 

I. Air\dra^ attributed to Indra, the head of the angels. 

2* Ctiitdrft, composed by Oandra, one of the red-robe-weariiig 
sect, tlie^ollowors of Buddha. 

3. S'dkata, so called by the name of its author. His t,ribe, 

too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 
S'dkatdyana. 

4. so called from its author. 

5. IQUanira, composed by Sarvavarman. 

6. S'andevavritti^ composed by JSasideva. 

7. Ihvrgavivfitti. 

8. S^uhyahitdvj'iUi^ composed by Ugrabbhti. 

I have be^ti told that the last-mentioned author was 
the teacher. and instructor of Shilh Anandapala, the son 
of JayapS|a, who ruled in our time. After having com- 
posed tho book he sent it to Kashmir, but the people 
there did not adopt it, being in such things haughtily con- 
servative. Now he complained of this to the Shdh, and 
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the Sh§,h, in accordance with the duty of a pupil towards 
his master, promised him to make him attain his wish* 
So he gave orders to send 2CX),ooo dirham and presents 
of a similar value to Kashmir, to be distributed among 
those who studied the book of his master. The con- 
sequence was that they all rushed upon the book, and 
would not copy any other grammar but this one, show- 
ing themselves in the baseness of their avarice. The 
book became the fashion and highly prized. 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following 
account : — One of their kings, called Samalv§.hana, t.e. 
in the classical language, Satavahana, was one day in a 
pond playing with his wives, when he said to one of 
them ‘‘ Mdudaham deh%^^ i.e. do not sprinkle the water on 
me. The woman, however, understood it as if he had said 
modMkcmi dehi^ i.e. bring sweetmeats. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when the king- 
disapproved of her tdoing so, she gave him an angry 
reply, and used coarse language towards him. Now he 
was deeply offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abstained from all food, and concealed him- 
self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and the inflexions of*the language. 
Thereupon the sage went oflE to Mahadeva, praying, 
.praising, and fasting devoutly. MahJideva appeared to 
him, and communicated to him some few rules, the like 
of which AbuFaswad Addu’ali has given for the Arabic 
language. The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this science. Then the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. ♦ 

Grammar is followed by another science, called 
chandaSy i.e. the metrical form of poetry, ‘corresponding 
to our metrics — a science indispensable to them, since 
all their books are in verse. By composing their books 
in metres they intend to facilitate their being learned 
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by heart, and to prevent people in all questions of 
science ever recurring to a written text, save in a case 
of bare necessity. For they think that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in which there is 
symmetry and order, and has an aversion to everything 
in which there is no order. Therefore most Hindus are 
passionately fond of their verses, and always desirous 
of reciting them, even if they do not understand the 
meaning of the words, and the audience will snap their 
fingers in token of joy and applause. They do not want 
prose compositions, although it is much easier to under- 
stand them. 

Most o£ their books are composed in ^loka, in whicli 
I am now exercising myself, being occupied in compos- 
ing for the Hindus a translation of the books of Euclid 
and of the Almagest, and dictating to them a treatise on 
the construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided 
herein by the desire of spreading science. If the Hin- 
dus happen to get some book which doei^not yet exist 
among them, they set at work to change it into SloJcas, 
which are rather unintelligible, since the metrical form 
entails a constrained, affected style, which will become 
apparent when we shall speak of their method of ex- 
pressing numhers. And if the verses are not sufficiently 
affected, their authors meet with frowning faces, as 
having committed something like mere prose, and then 
they will feel extremely unhappy. God will do me jus- 
tice in what I say of them. 

The first who invented this art were Pingala and Hooks on 

^ ^ metrics. 

(? G L T), The books on the subject are nu- 
merous. The most famous of them is the book Gaisita 
(?G-AI-i-T), BO called from its author, famous to 
such a degree that even the whole science of metrics 
has been calleS by this name. Other books are that of 
MrigaUfichana, that* of Pingala, and that of (? H 

(Au) •— L — Y — A — N — D). I, however, have not seen 
any of these books, nor do I know much of the chapter 
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of the Brdhma-siddhdnta which treats of metrical cal- 
culations, and therefore I have no claim to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of their metrics. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it right to pass by a subject of which I 
have only a smattering, and I shall not postpone speak- 
ing of it until I shall have thoroughly mastered it. 

In counting the syllables {ganachandas) they use 
similar figures to those used by Alkhalil Ibn Abmad and 
our metricians to denote the consonant withont vowel and 
the consonant with vowels viz. these two signs, | and >, 
the former of which is called lagMt^ i,e. light ; the latter, 
gurn, ix. heavy. In measuring (mdtrdchanda8)y\ii^ guru 
is reckoned double of a laghu, and its place may Tbe 
filled by two laghu. 

Further, they have a syllable which they call long 
{dirgha)y the measure or prosody of which is equal to 
that of a guru. This, I think, is a syllable with a 
long vowel (like IcdyJciy kd). Here, however, I must 
confess that •up to the present moment I have not 
been able to gain a clear idea of the nature of both 
laghu and gu^niy so as to be able to illustrate them 
by similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in- 
clined to think that lar/hu does not mean a corf^sonant 
without vowel, nor guru a consonant with Ubwel, but that, 
on the contrary, laghu means a consonant with a short 
vowel (e.g. ka, ki, ku), and guru means the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e.g. kat, kit, kui), .like an element 
in Arabic metrics called Sabah (t.e.— or a, long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the first- 
mentioned definition of laghu is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use many laghu one after th^other in an 
uninterrupted succession. , The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two vowelless consonantal one after the 
other, but in other languages this is possible. •The Per- 
sian metricians, for instance, calf such a consonant 
moved by a light vowel (i.e. pronounced with a sound like 
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the Hebrew Schwa). But, in any case, if such conso- 
nants are more than three in number^ they are most 
diflScult, nay, even impossible to pronounce ; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing an uninterrupted series of short syllables 
consisting of a consonant with a short vowel, as when 
you say in Arabic, “ Badanulca hamathali sifatika wafa- 
muka hisdaii shafatika^* {i.e. Thy body is like thy 
description, and thy mouth depends upon the width of 
**thy lip). Further, although it is difficult to pronounce Pago 67. 
a vowelless consonant at the beginning of a word, most 
nouys of the Hindus begin, if not exactly with vowel- 
less consonants, still with such consonants as have only 
a Schwa-like vowel-sound t6 follow them. If such a 
consonant stands at the beginning of a verse, they drop 
it in counting, since the law of the qiltu demands that 
in it the vowelless consonant shall not precede but foU 
low the vowel {ka-t, ki^t, ku-t). 

Further, as our people have composed mit of the feet uefinitiou 
certain schemes or types, according to which 
verses are constructed, and have invented signs to 
denote the component parts of a foot, i.e, the consonant 
7oith and without a vowel, in like manner also the 
Hindus use ceTtain names to denote the feet which are 
composed of laghu and g%iTU, either the former preced- 
ing and the latter following or vice versd, in such a 
way, however, that the wcasure must always be the 
same,* whilst the number of syllables may vary. By 
these names they denote a certain conventional prosodic 
unity {i.e. certain /ee^). By measure^ I mean that laghu 
is reckoned one mdtrd^ i.e. measure, and giiru^t\yo 
mdtrd. If ifeey represent a foot in writing, they only 
express the measure of the syllables, not their number, 
as, e.g. (in Arabic) a double consonant {kka) is counted 
as c* consonant without vowel plm a consonant with 
vowel, and a consonant followed by Tan win {ku7i) is 
countec*, as a consonant with a vowel phts a consonant 
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without vowel, whilst in writing both are represented 
as one and the same thing (i.e. by the sign of the con- 
sonant in question). 

Taken alone by themselves, laghu and guru are 
called by various names : the former, Za, hali^ rUpa^ 
edmara, and gralia ; the latter, ga, nivra^ and a half 
am§aha. The latter name shows that a complete 
amsaha is equal to two guru or their equivalent. These 
names they have invented simply to facilitate the ver- 
sification of their metrical books. For this purpose 
they have invented so many names, that one may fit 
into the metre if others will not. 

The feet arising out of combinations of laghu and 
guru are the following : — 

Twofold both in number and measure is the foot 1 1, 
i.c. two syllables and two mdtrd. 

Twofold in number, not in measure, are the feet, | <- 
and < I ; in measu;’e they are = three mdtrd | | | (but, 
in number, only two syllables). 

The second foot < | (a trochee) is called krittikd. 

The quaternary feet are in each book called by dif- 
ferent names : 

< < pakshaj i.e. the half month. 

1 1 < jvalana, i.e. the fire. 

1 < I madhya (? ruadku). 

< I I parvata, i.e., the mountain, also called hdra and rasa. 

Mil ghana, i.e. the cube. 

The feet consisting of five mdtrd have manifold 
forms ; those of them which have special names are the 
following : — 

|<< /iasa'w, ?.c. the elepliant. I << | (? lacuna). 

<|< kdma^ i.e. the wish. | 1 1 1 < kusuma. 

A foot consisting of six mdtrd is < < < . 

Some people call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. : 

jvalana = the elephant. | parvata = the pawn. 

madhya = the tower. | ghana = the horse. 
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In a lexicographical work to which the author 
(? llaribhatta) has given his own name, the feet 

composed of three lagJm or guru are called by single 
consonants, which in the following diagram are written 
on their left : — 

IHayram. 

ni < < < sixfold (i.c. containing six mdtrd), 
y I < < hastin. 

r < \ < Icdma, 

t < < I (? lacuna), 

s I I < jvalana. 

j I < I madhya. 

hh < \ I parvata. 

,n I j I threefold {i.e. coiiUiining three nidtrd). 

By means of these signs the author teaches how to 
construct these eight feet by an inductive method (a 
kind of algebraic permutation), saying : 

“Place one of the two kinds {guru and laghu) in 
the first line unmixed (that wouid be < < <, if we 
begin with a gitriC). Then mix it wilili the second 
kind, and place one of this at the beginning of the, 
second line, whilst the two other elements are of the 
first kind ((< <). Then place this element of admix- 
ture in the middle of the third line (<|<), and lastly 
at the end of«the fourth line (< <|). Then you have 
finished the first half. 

“ Further, place the second kind in the lowest line, 
unmixed (I | |), and mix up with the line above it one 
of thg first kind, placing it at the beginning of the line 
(< I I), then in the middle of the next following line 
(I < 1), and lastly at the end of the next following line 
(I I <). Then the second half is finished, and all the 
possible combinations of three imUra have been ex- 
hausted.’^ 


1. < < < 

2. I < < 
3- < I < 
4. < < I 


First half. 


S- I I < -^ 

6. |< I \ 

7- < I I I 

8. I I I 7 


Second half. 


This system of composition or permutation is correct, 


On the tvr- 
ranjf einent ■ 
of the feet. 
Quotation 
from Hari- 
hhal.ta. 


I’ago 68. 
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but his calculation showing how to find that place 
which every single foot occupies in this series of per- 
mutations is not in accordance with it. For he says : 

“Place the numeral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot {i.e. both gitru and laghu), once for all, so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Multiply the 
left (number) by the middle, and the product by the 
right one. If this multiplier (i.c. this number of the 
right side) is a laglm, then leave the product as it is ; 
but if it is a guru, subtract one from the product.” 

The author exemplifies this with the sixth foot, i.e., 
I < |. He multiplies 2 by 2, and from the product (4) 
he subtracts i. The remaining 3 he multiplies bj the 
third 2, and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, is not correct for most of the feet, and 
I am rather inclined to believe that the text of the 
manuscript is corrupt. 

The proper order of the feet would accordingly be the 
following : 



1, 

11. 

HI. 

I. 

u. ni. 

I. 

< 


< 

5 . < 

< 1 

2. 

1 

< 

< 

6. 1 

< 1 

3- 

< 

1 

< 

1 7- < 

1 1 

4- 

1 

1 

< 

' 8. 1 

■ 1 1 

Tlie 

viixLurc of tlio first 

line (No. I.) is 

such that one 


kind always follows the other. In the second line 
(No. 11 .) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other ; and in the third line (No. III.) four of one* kind 
are followed by four of the other. 

Then the author of the above-mentioned calculation 
goes on to say : “ If the first element of the foot is a 
guru, subtract one before you multiply. If the multi- 
plier is a guru, subtract one from the product. Thus 
you find the place which a foot occupies in this order.” 

As the Arabic verse is divided -into two halves or 
hemistichs by the drad, i,e. the last foot of the first 
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hemistich, and the darby i.e, the last foot of the second 
hemistich, in like manner the verses of the Hindus are 
divided into two halves, each of which is called foot 
{pdda\ The Greeks, too, call them feet {lacMna ^ — 
those words which are composed of it, (rvXXd/ 3 r], and 
the consonants with or without vowels, with long, short, 
or doubtful vowels. 

The verse is divided into three, or more commonly 
into four pdda. Sometimes they add a fifth pdda in 
the middle of the verse. The pddas have no rhyme, 
but there is a kind of metre, in which the i and 2 
pddas end with the same consonant or syllable as if 
rhyming on it, and also the pddas 3 and 4 end with 
the same consonant or syllable. This kind is called 
Aryd, At the end of the pdda a laghn may become a 
gurUy though in general this metre ends with a laghii. 

The different poetical works of the Hindus contain 
a great number of metres. In the metre of 5 pdda^ 
the Mth. pdda is placed between pddas 3^and 4. The 
names of the m.etres differ according to the number of 
syllables, and also according to the verses which fol- 
low. For they do not like all the verses of a long 
poem to belong to one and the same metre. They use 
many metres iu the same poem, in order that it should 
appear like an embroidered piece of silk. 

The construction of the four 2)ddas in the iowr-pdda 
metre is the following : — 



< < tmksha = i arii^aka. 

i 

1 

; < < paksha. ! 

2 

<11 parvata. 

<11 parvata. 

tttj 

Ph 

1 1 < jvalana. 

< < paksha. 


< < paksha. 

I < < paksha. 

M * 

HH 

1 1 < jvalana. 

; ( 1 < jvalana. 

2 

1 1 madhya. 

; 1 < 1 inadhya. 


< 1 1 parvata.* 

< 1 1 parvata. i 


< < paksha. 

1 1 < jvalana. | 


*-d 

d 


{!»•» 

d 


On the 
metro 
AryA. 


Page 69. 
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This is a representation of a species of their metres, 
called Skandha, containing four 2^ddd, It consists of 
two halves, and each half has eight amsaka. 

Of the single ariiSaka, the ist, 3d, p.nd 5th can never 
be a inadhya, ix. < |, and the 6th must always be 
either a madhya or a yhana. If this condition is adhered 
to, the other ammkas may be anything at all, just as 
accident or the fancy of the poet wills it. However, 
the metre must always be complete, neither more nor 
less. Therefore, observing the rules as to the formation 
of certain atUsakas in the single 'pddas, we may repre- 
sent the four pddas in the following manner : — 

lYida I. < < < 1 I I I <. 

Pada H. < < I I < I < I <11 < < • 

Padalll. < < < I < <. 

PfidalV. < < |< < I < I < I I 1 1 <. 

According to this pattern the verse is composed. 

If you represent an Arabic metro by these signs of 
the Hindus, you will find that they mean something 
entirely different from what the Arabic signs mean 
which denote a consonant with a short vowel and a 
consonant ■witkoid a vowel. (The Arabic sign \ means 
a consonant without a vowel ; the Hinthi sign ] means 
a short syllable; the Arabic sign o means a consonant 
followed by a sliort vowel ; the Hindu sign < means a 
long syllable.) As an example, we give a representation 
of the regular complete Khaftf metre, representing each 


foot by -derivations of the root JUi. 


Mef/rnm Khafif, 




reproseritod by derivations of the root Jjti. 


( 2 .) loloolo loo lolo 

loloolo. 

represented by Arabic signs. 


(3.) < < 1 < < 1 < < 

< < 1 <, 

represented by the signs of the Hindus. 
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We give the latter signs in an inverted order, since 
the Hindus read from the left to the right. 

I have already once pleaded as my excuse, and do so 
here a second time, that my slender ^knowledge of this 
science does not enable me to give the reader a complete 
insight into the subject. Still I take the greatest pains 
with it, though I am well aware that it is only very 
little I can give. 

The name Vritta applies to each ionr-pdda metre in on the 
which the signs of both the prosody and the number of vn^ta. 
the syllables are like each other, according to a certain 
correspondence of the pddas among themselves, so that 
if you know one pdda^ you know also the other ones, 
for they are like it. Further, there is a law that a pdda 
cannot have less than four syllables, since a pdda with 
less does not occur in the Veda. For the same reason 
the smallest number of the syllables of a pdda is four, 
the largest twenty-six. In consequence, there are 
twenty-three varieties of the Vritta inet^’e, which we 
shall here enumerate : — 

1. The pdda has four heavy syllables (guru), and here you ean- 

not put two laghu in the place of one guru. 

2. The nature of the second kind of the pdda is not clear to me, 

sol omit it. 

3. This pdda is Built of 

ghana + pahsha, 

INI << 

4. = 2 guru + 2 laghu + 3 guru. 

• < < II < < < 

It would be better to describe this pdda as — pajcsha -i- 
jvalana + palcsha. 

5. =2 hrittikd + jvalana 4- paJcska. 

' <: l< I 1 1 < < < 

Pago 71. 


K 


6 . = ghana + 

nil- 

7 , ^ ghana 4 - 

1111 
VOL* I. 


madhya 

|<I 

parfata 

<11 


-f palcsha, 
< < 

4 jvalana, 

ll< 
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8, = TcdlthCt, 

kusuma, 

jvaZa^ia, 

guru. 

<1< 

lll< 

Il< 

C 

9. = pakaha. 

hastin. 

jvala'iut. 

madhya, 2 guru. 

< < 

1 << 

IK 

1 < 1 << 

10, = paksha. 

paroata , 

jvalana. 

madhya, paksha. 

< < 

<11 

' IK 

1 < 1 < < 

II. = paksha. 

niadhya. 

2 jvalana. 

hastin. 

< < 

1 <1 

IK IK 

l< < 

12, — (fhana. 

jvalana. 

paksha. 

2 hastin. 

'1 III 

' l(< 

< < !<<!<< 

13. = parvata. 

kdnia. 

kusuma. 

madhya, jvcdanai 

<11 

<l< 

UK 

- 1 < 1 IK ‘ 

14, = hastin. 

paksha, parvata, kusuma, 

parvata, laghu, guru. 

l< < 

< < < 1 

1 lll< 

<11 ’ 1 ' < 

15. " 2 paksha, parvata, 

, knstima. 

2 k(%ma, guru 

A 

A 

A 

< <11 

llK 

<1< <|< ' < 

16, — paksha, 

c 

pawaia, luhna, kusuma, 

paksha, laghu, guru. 

< < 

<1 1 <1 

< UK 

< < 1 < 


17- =2 pakshaj parvata, ghana, jvalana, pakslia, kusuma. 

<<<<<11 Mil |l< << lll< 

1 8. =2 pakaha, parvata^ (fhana, jvaJana, 2 kdiaa^ guru. 

<< << <11 l||| ||< <l< <|< < 

IQ. ~ guru, 2 paks/ui, parvata, ghana, jvtdann., 2 kdma, guru, 

<<<<< <11 lill II < <!<<!< < 

20. ” 4 paJcsha, Jvala 7 m, madhga, pakaha, 2 vuadhya, guru, 

<<<<<<<< ||< i<l <'<|<||<| < 

21. ■- 4 /)a.A-.s/(ra, ^jvalana, 2 madhya, guru, 

<<<<<<<< ll<|lv||< l<|l<| < 

22. = Ot'paksha, kusunia, inadhya, jvalmia, 2 vi€uihya, guru 

<<<<<<<< lll< l<l ||< |<ll<i < 

23. == 8 guru, 10 lughu, kdma, jvalana, laghu, guru 

<<<<<<<< iiiniiiii <i< ii< I < 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be 
only of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of laffhtts, 
which shows that laghu means a consonant folloioed hy 
a short vowel, not a consonant without a vowel. Further, 
he will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 

Lastly, he will learn that Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad exclu- 
sively drew from his own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, ho may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
me'tres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble with Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the 81oka, since most of their 
books are composed in it. 

The ^loka belongs to the ioMY-pdda metres, {lach Theory of 
pdda has eight syllables, which are different in all four 
pddas. The last syllable of each of the four pddas 
must be the same, viz. a giiru. Further, the fifth 
syllable in es^chpdda must always be laghu, the sixth 
syllable guru. The seventh syllable must be laghu in 
the second and fourth pdda, guru in the first and third 
pddas. The other syllables are entirely dependent 
upon accident*or the writer’s fancy. 

In order to show in what way the Hindus use Quotation 
arithmetic in their metrical system, we give in the luagupta. 
following a quotation from Brahmagupta: “The first 
kind.of poetry is gdyatri, a metre consisting of two 
pddas., If we now suppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre may be 24, and that the smallest 
number of the syllables of one pdda is 4, we describe 
the two pddas by 4 f 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, we add the difference between 
these 4 f 4 and 24, i.c. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4 + 20. if the metre had three pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 F 4416. The right-side 
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p^da is always distinguished from the others and called 
by a separate name ; but the preceding pddas also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by a separate name. If the metre had four pddas^ it 
would be represented by 4 -h 4 -f 4 ^ 12. 

“ If, however, the poet does not use thepddas of 4, t.e. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
?ago 72. want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a two-pdda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right ; we add i to 4, 
again i to the sum, &c. ; we subtract i from 20, again 
I from the remainder, &c. ; and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we oofii- 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater number in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme : — 


4 

20 

5 

19 

6 

18 

7 

17 

8 

16 

9 

15 

10 

14 

1 1 

13 

12 

12 

13 

1 1 

14 

10 

J 5 

9 

16 

8 

17 

7 

18 ; 

6 

19 

5 

20 

1 4 


The number of these combinations is 17, i,e. the dif- 
ference between 4 and 20 plus i . 

“As regards the three-jp4rfa metre with the presup- 
posed number of syllables, i.e, 24, its first species is 
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that in which all three pddas have the smallest pos- 
sible number of syllables, i.e. 4+4 4 16. 

‘‘The right-side number and the middle number we 
write down as we have done with the pddas of the two- 
pdda metre, and we make with them the same calcula- 
tion as we have done above. Besides, we add the left- 
side number in a separate column, but do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme : — 


4 16 

5 15 

6 14 

7 13 

8 12 

9 II 

10 10 

11 ‘ 9 

12 8 

13 7 

14 6 

15 i 5 

16 4 


“This gives the number of 13 permutations, but by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back- 
wards in th«^ following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, i.e. to 78 : — 

“ I. The right-side number keeps its place ; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side ; the left-side number 
occupies the middle : — 

i-’i “1 ‘ 

4 . ; 4 

15 
14 
13 ‘ 


“II.-III. The right-side number is placed in the 
middle between the other two numbers, which first 
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keep their original places, and then exchange them 
with each other: — 


4 

16 

4 

4 

*5 

5 

4 

14 

6 

4 

*3 

7 &c. 




4 

i 

16 

4 

5 

15 

4 

6 

14 * 

4 

7 i 

j 

13 

4 &c. 


“ I V.~V. The right-side number is placed to the left, 
and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other : — - 



15 4 5 

4 6 

I 13 ! 4 7 

V. j 

4 i 4 . 

* 5 5 I 4 

14 6 , 4 

13 7 i 4 See .. 

“Because, further, the numbers of the syllableetof a 
pdda rise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three pddas in this 
way: 8-1 8 1 8 (—44 4 f 16). However, their arith- 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The four- 
pcida metre follows the analogy of the three-^^^rfa 
metre.’’ 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf: it contains, no doubt, 
importaut elements of arithmetic. God affords help 
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and sustains by his mercy, i.e. I hope one day to learn 
those things. As far as I can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar feet to the Hindus ; for Galenus says in his book 
/carot ykvr\\ “The medicine prepared with saliva dis- rage 73. 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates in a poem composed in a metre consisting of 
three parts.*’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HINDU LITERATURE IN THE OTHER SCIENCES, 
ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, ETC. 

The number of sciences is great, and it may be'gtill 
greater if the public mind is directed towards them at 
such times as they are in the ascendancy and in general 
favour with all, when people not only honour science 
itself, but also its representatives. To do this is, in the 
first instance, the duty of those who rule over them, of’ 
kings and princes. ‘For they alone could free the minds 
of scholars from the daily anxieties for the necessities 
of life, and stimulate their energies to earn more fame 
and favour, the yearning for which is the pith and mar- 
row of human nature. 

The present times, however, are not of this kind. 
They are the very opposite, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that a new science or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What we have of 
sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone 
better times. 

If a science or an idea has once conquered the whole 
earth, every nation ajipropriates part of it. So do also 
the Hindus. Their belief about the cyclical revolutions 
of times is nothing very special, but is simply in accord- 
ance with the results of scientific observation. 

The science of astronomy is the most famous among 
them, since the affairs of their religion are ih various 
ways connected with it. If a man wants to gain the 
title of an astronomer, he must not only know scientific 
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or mathematical astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book known among Muslims as Sindhind is called by 
them Siddhdnta^ i.e. straight^ not crooked nor changing. 
By this name they call every standard book on astro- 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do not come up to the mark of our so-called Zij\ i,e. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. They have five 
Siddh^ntas : — 

I. SHrya^siddhanta, i.e. the Siddhanta of the sun, 
composed by Lata. 

II. Vasishtha-siddhdntay so called from one of the 
staf^ of the Great Bear, composed by Vishnu candra. 

Hr. Pulisa-siddlidritay so called from Paulisa, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pulisa. 

IV. BomaJca-siddhdnta, so called from the Hum, ix. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Srishena. 

V. Brahma-siddhdnta,BO CBMeAirom Brahman, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, from the 
town of Bhillamala between Multan and Anhilwara, 
16 yojana from the latter place (?). 

The^authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the Book Paitlidviaha, so called from the 
first father^ ix. Brahman. 

Varahamihira has composed an astronomical hand- 
book of small compass called Panca-siddhdniikd, which 
name#ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar- 
row of the preceding five Siddhantas. But this is not 
the case, nor is it so much better than they as to be 
called the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddhantas is five. 

Brahnaagupta says: “Many of the Siddhantas are 
Sfirya, others Indu, Pulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, and 
Yavana, ix. the Greeks ; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 
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matter. He who studies them properly will find that 
they agree with each other.’’ 

Up to the present time I have not been able to pro- 
cure any of these books save those of Pulisa and of 
Brahmagupta. I have commenced translating them, 
but have not yet finished my work. Meanwhile I shall 
give here a table of contents of the Brahma-siddhdnta^ 
which in any case will be useful and instructive. 

Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the Brahma- 
hiddkania — 

1. On the nature of the globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth. 

2 . On the revolutions of the planets; on the calcilla- 
tion of time, i.e. how to find the time for different longi- 
tudes and latitudes ; how to find the mean places of the 
planets ; how to find the sine of an arc. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets. 

4. On three problems : how to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the ascendens, and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the planets becoming visible when they leave 
the rays of the sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the nfoon, and about 
her two cusps. 

7. On the lunar eclipse. 

8. On the solar eclipse. 

9. On the shadow of the moon. 

10. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets, 

1 1 . On the latitudes of the planets. 

12. A critical investigation for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages in the 
texts of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

13. On arithmetic; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14. Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 
planets. 
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15. Scientific calculation of the correction of the 
places of the planets. 

16. Scientific calculation of the tliree problems (v. 
chap. 4). 

17. On the deflection of eclipses. 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
new moon and her two cusps. 

19. On Kilt taka, i.e. the pounding of a thing. The 
pounding of oil-producing substances is here compared 
with the most minute and detailed research. This chapter 
treats of algebra and related subjects, and besides it 
contains other valuable remarks of a more or less 
aritlfmetical nature. 

20. On the shadow. 

21. On the calculation of the measures of poetry and 
on metrics. 

22. On cycles and instruments of observation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the dvil, the lunar, and the sidereal. 

24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 
this kind. 

These, now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his owii statement, but there is a twenty-fifth one, 
called Dhydna~fraJm-adhy(V)ja, in which he tries to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation. I have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he brings forward in 
this clyipter are repudiated by mathematics. I am 
rather inclined to think that that which he produces is 
meant to be the ratio metaphysica of all astronomical 
methods, otherwise how could any problem of this 
science be solved by anything save by mathematics ? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- ^ 

dhS^nta are mostly called Tantra or Kara na. The Tuntras and 
former means ruling under a governor, the latter means 
following, i.e. following behind the Siddhanta. Under 
governors they understand the Aedryas, i.e. the sages, 
anchorites, the followers of Brahman. 
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There are two famous Tantras by Aryahhapi and 
Balahluidra, besides the Easdyana-tantra by Bhdnu- 
yams (?). About what Eas3,yana means we shall give a 
separate chapter (chap. xvii.). 

As for KaranaSy there is one (lacuna) called by his 
name, besides the Karana-khanda-kliddyaka by Brah- 
magupta, The last word, khanda^ means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
gave his book this title, I have been told the follow- 
ing 

Sugriva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono- 
mical handbook which he called Dadhi^sdgarUy i.e, 
the sea of sour-milk ; and a pupil of his compoffed a 
book of the same kind which he called KiXra-iabayd (?), 
i.e. a mountain of rice. Afterwards he composed an- 
other book which he called Lavana-mushtiy i.e. a hand- 
• ful of salt. Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Sweetmeat — kJyldyaka — in order that all kinds of 
victuals (sonr-iriilk, rice, salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Karana^khanda-khddyaka 
r;iffe 7 s. rejDresent the doctrine of Aryabhata, Therefore Brah- 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called Uttara-khanda-kliddyaka, i.e. the explanation of 
the Khanda-khddyaka. And this book is again followed 
by another one called Khanda-lchddyaka-tippd (^sic), of 
which I do not know, whether it is composed by Brah- 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the j^easons 
and the nature of the calculations employed in the 
Khanda-khddyaka. I suppose it is a work of Bala- 
bhadra’s. 

Further, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayanandin, the corftmentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Karana-tilaka, i.e. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas ; another one by Vitte^vara the 
son of Bhadatta (? Mihdatta), of tUe city of Nagarapura, 
called Karana^sdra, i.e. that which has been derived 
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from the Karana ; another one, by Bhflnuyasas (?), is 
called Karana-para-tilaka, which shows, as I am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from 
one another. 

There is a book by Utpala the Kashmirian called 
JSdhunrdJcarana (?), i.e. breaking the Karanas; and 
another called Karana-pdta^ i.e. killing the Karanas. 

Besides there is a book called Karana-c^lddmani of 
which I do not know the author. 

There are more books of the same kind with other 
titles, e.g. the great Mdnam, composed by Manu, and the 
commentary by Utpala ; the small Mdnam^ an epitome 
of th^ former by Puficala (?), from the southern country ; 
Dasagttikd, by Aryabhata ; Arydshtasata^ by the same ; 
Lokdnanda^ so called from the name of the author ; Bhat- 
tild (?), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 

The books of this kind are nearly innumerable. 

As for astrological literature, each one of the follow- on nstroio- 

. , , ® ^ 7 . . gical litmi. 

ing authors has composed a so-called Smnmtd, viz. : — 

M^ln(iavya. Balabhadra. Samhitfts. 

Parfi4ara. Divyatattva. 

Garga. Varfihamihira. 

Brahman. 

8a7)ihitd means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, c.g. forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences ; pro- 
phecies regarding the fate of dynasties ; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things ; prophesying from the 
lines o# the hand ; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things. It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Saihhitas also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 

Bach one of the following authors has composed a Thojata- 
book, Jdtalca, i.e. book of nativities, viz. : — booW on 

- nativities 

Fara^ara. Jlvafsarman. 

Satya. ! Mau, the Greek, 

Maiiittha. I 
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Vardhamihira has composed two Jfttakas, a small and 
a large one. The latter of these has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former I have translated into 
Arabic. Further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called Sdrdvali, 
i.e. the chosen one, similar to the Vazidaj (= Persian 
guztda'^), composed by Kalyana-Varman, who gained 
high credit for his scientific works. But there is 
another book still larger than this, which comprehends 
the whole of astrological sciences, called Yavana, i.e. 
belonging to the Greeks. 

Of Varaharaihira there are several small books, e.g. 

on astrology; Word'- 
pnuc(t'liotriya (?), on the same subject. 

Travelling is treated of in the book Yogaydtnl and 
the book TilcanH?yydtrd, marriage and marrying in the 
book Vivdha-2yaf(ila, architecture in the book (Icwuna). 

The art of taking auguries from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book, is propounded in the work called 
Sriulhava (?.4rotavya), which exists in three different 
copies. Mahadeva is said to be the author of the first, 
Virnalabuddhi the author of the second, and Baftgala the 
author of the third. Similar subjects are treated in the 
book G ddJulmana (?), i.e. the knowledge of the un- 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the red robe- wearers, the Shamanians ; and in the 
book PraAna Gudhdmana (?), i.e. questions of the science 
of the unknown, composed by XJtpala. 

Besides, there are Hindu scholars of whom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz. : — 

Pradyuiiina. Stosvata. 

Sangahila (Sriiikhala ?). i Piruvana (7). 

Divakara. I Devaktrtti. 

Parosvara. I Prithadaka-svjlmin. 

Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 

astronomy, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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stands in close relation to the religion of the Hindus. 
They have a book called by the name of its author, 
i.e. Caraka^ which they consider as the best of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their belief, 
Caraka was a Rishi in the last Dvapara-yiiga, when 
his name was Agnivesa, but afterwards he was called 
Caraka^ i.e. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain Rishis, the 
children of Sijitra. These latter had received them from 
Indra, Indra from Asvin, one of the two physicians of 
the Devas, and Af^vin had received them from I^raja- 
pati^ i.e. Brahman, the first fathe'^\ This book has been 
traisslated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides. 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of 
science and literature, and have a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not comprehend it witR 
my knowledge. I wish I could translate the book 
Pahentantra, known among us as the book of Kalila 
and Dimna. It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic — in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, 'Abdalirih Ibn Almukaffa' has 
added in his Aiiabic version the chapter about Barzoya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of 
people of feeble religious belief, and to gain and prepare 
them for the propagation of the doctrines of the Mani- 
chaeans. And if he is open to suspicion in so far as he 
has a^ded something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his 
capacity as translator. 


On ruftcii" 
tuntru. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

NOTFS ON HINDU MKTKOLOOY, INTENDED TO ^^^ILITATE 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEAStlRE- 
MEN IS WHICH OCCUR IN THIS BOOK. 

TiiejLiuiu Counting is innate to man. The measure of a thing 
weights. becomes known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and is'assumed 
as a unit by general consent. Thereby 'the difference 
between the* object and this standard becomes known. 

By weighing, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirhams are deter- 
mined by number, not by weight, and 4 itheir fractions, 
too, are simply counted as so-and-so many/Ri'iis. The 
coinage of both dirhams and fidiXs is different accord- 
ing to towns and districts. They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
has been worked, c.y. for ornaments, but not coined. 
They use as a weight of gold the suvarijia=^i^ tola. 
They use the tola as frequently as we use the mithkdl. 
According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams, of which lO 
equal 7 mdlikdl. 

Therefore i tola — 2 \ of our mithkdl. 

The greatest fraction of a tola is ylj, called mdsha. 
Therefore 16 mdsha^^i suvarna. 
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Further, 

I mdsJia = 4 andt {eranda)^ i.e, the feoocl of *a tree 
called Gaiira. 

I an 4 ^ — 4 yava, 

I yava — 6 laid, 

I kaJd = ^pdda, 

I pdda = 4 mdrt (7). 

Arranged differently we have — 

I suvarna = i6 mdsha — 64 andi = 256 yava = 1600 Laid — 

6^00 pdda = 25,600 mdrt (?). 

Six^jmjdshas are Ctalled i drai'ikshana. If you ask 
thejtn aBOut this weight, they will tell you that 2 drank- 
= I miihkdl. But this is a mistake ; for i 
mithkdl^^'i Tiidsha, The relation between a dnihk^ 
shana apd a mithkdl is as 20 to 21, and therefore i 
drmlksliaiw loV 'iiiithhU, If, therefore, a man gives 
the answer which we have just mentioned, he seems to 
have in mind the notion of a mithkdl as a weight which 
does not much differ from a drm'ikslyxria ; but by 
doubling the amount, saying 2 drailJ^shanas instead of 
I, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit, Page 
but a conventional one assumed by general consent, it 
admits of both practical and imaf^nary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions are different in different places 
at one and the same time, and at different periods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, are 
diffejent according to places and times ; changes which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan- 
guages or by accident. 

A man from the neighbourhood of Somanatli told me 
that their mithkdl is equal to ours ; that 

I mithkdl — 8 ruvu, 

I ruvu = 2 pdli. 

I 2^dli = 16 yarUf i,e, barlry-corn. 

Accordingly i mkhkdl = 8 rmu = 16 pdli — 256 yava. 

This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 

VOL. I. L 
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in comparing the two mithMls; that what he called 
mithhlls is in reality the tola, and that he calls the 
mdsha by a different name, \iz, ruvu. 

If the Hindus wish to be particularly painstaking in 
these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Varahamihira prescribes for the 
construction of idols : — 


I rcDU or particle of dust = i raja. 

S raja = i MMgraf i.e. the end of a hair. 

8 hihWjra — I lihkyd, i.e. the egg of a louse. 

8 likhyd = i ydkd, i.e. a louse. 

8 ytikd = I yava, i.e. a barley-corn. 


Hence, Varrihamihira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His measures- of weight are the same as 
those which we have already mentioned. He says : 


4 yava = i andt. 

4 amit = I mdaha. 

16 iiidsfia = I .mvarria, i.e. gold. 

4 mvarna — i pala. 

The measures of dry substances are the following : — 

= I kudava. 

4 kudava ~ i praMlia. 

^'prastha — i ddhaka. 

The measures of liquid substances are the following: — 

5 pala = I kudava. 

8 kudava = i pj'aRtha. 

/^prastha ~ l adhaka. 

4 ddhaka = i dnnm. 

The following weights occur in the book Caraka, I 
give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
I have not received them from the Hindus vivd voce. 
The Arabic copy seems to be corrupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know. Such corruption 
must of necessity occur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period like ours, when people care 
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SO little about the correctness of what they copy. 

‘‘ Atreya says : 

6 particles of dust = i martci, 

6 raarid = i mustard-seed {rdjikd), 

8 mustard-seeds = i rod rice-corn. 

2 red rice-corns = i pea. 

2 peas = I aifult. 

And I andi is equal to ^ ddnaJc, according to the 
scale by which 7 ddnak are equal to one dirham. 
Further : 

4 and^ — I mdsha. 

8 mdsha = l cana (?). 

! I karsha or sttvaraa of the 
weight of 2 dirhams. 

4 suvarna — i pala. 

4 paki 1 kudava. 

4 huda,va — i prastha. 

4 prastha — i ddhaka, 

4 ddhaka = i drona. 

2 drona = i idrpa. 

2 sdrpa — I jand (").’* 

The weight pala is much used in afl the business 
dealings of the Hindus, but it is different for different 
wares and in different provinces. According to some, 

I pala = viand; according to others, i pa la =14 
mithkdl ; but the mand is not equal to 210 pnithkdl. 
According to* others, i pala = 16 rnithkdl, but the 
viand is not equal to 240 mithkdl. According to others, 
l pakt =15 dirham^ but the viand is not equal to 225 
dirham. In reality, however, the relation between the 
jpafa»and the viand is different. 

Further, Atreya says: “ i ddhaka = 64 pala == 128 Pago 
dirham = i mail. But if the aiidt is equal to J ddnak, 
one snvarna contains 64 andi, and then a dirham has 
32 andi, which, as each andi is equal to J ddnak, are 
equal to 4 ddnak. The double amount of it is i J dir- 
ham ” (sic). 

Such are the results when people, instead of trans- 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner. 
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As regards the first theory, resting on the assumption 
of one suvarna being equal to three of our dirhama^ 
people in general agree in this — that 

I suvarna = ^pala. 

I pala =12 dirham, 

I pala — xV uiand. 

I mand =180 dirham. 

This leads me to think that 1 mvarna is equal to 3 
of our withhdl, not to 3 of our dirham. 

Varahamihira says in another place of his Sariihitd : 

Make a round vase of the diameter and height of 
one yard, and then expose it to the rain until it ceasils. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weiglit 
of 200 dirham, is, if taken fourfold, equal to i ddhalcaJ^ 

This, however, is only an approximate statement, 
because, as we have above mentioned in his own words, 
I ddhaht is equal to 768 either dirham, as they say, or 
mithhll, as I suppose# 

Sripala relatfes, on the authority of Varaharaihira, that 
50 x^ala = 256 dirham = i ddhaha. But he is mistaken, 
for here the number 256 does not mean dirhams, but the 
number of the suvarna contained in one ddhaha. And the 
number oi pala contained in i ddhaha is 64, not ,50. 

As I have been told, Jiva.4arrnan givei^ the following 
detailed account of these wei^]:hts : 

4 pala — I kudava. 

4 kudava ~ i prastha. 

4 prastha — l ddhaka. 

4 ddhaka = i drona. 

20 drona = I khdrt. 

The reader must know that 16 mdsha are i suvarna, 
but in weighing wheat or barley they reckon 4 suvarna 
= I pala, and in weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
suvarna^ i pala. 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
"are of which the weights are immovable, 

whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines. 
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Therefore the balance is called t'uld. The first lines 
mean the units of the weight from i to 5, and farther 
on to 10; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 

30, &c. With regard to the cause of this arrangement 
they relate the following saying of Vasudeva 

I will not kill Sisiipala, the son of my aunt, if he 
has not committed a crime, but will pardon him until 
ten, and then I shall call him to account.’’ 

We shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 

Alfazilri uses in h^ astronomical handbook the word 
pala for day-minutes (i.e. sixtieth parts of a day). I have 
not found this use anywhere in Hindu literature, but 
they use the word to denote a correction in a mathe- 
matical sense. 

The Hindus have a weight called hhdray which is 
mentioned in the books about the conquest of Sindh. 

It is equal to 2000 pala; for they explain it by 100 X 
20 pala^ and as nearly equal to the weight of an ox. 

This is all I have lighted on as regards Hindu 
weights. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine Dry 
the body and the bulk of a thing, if it fills up a certain 
measure which has been gauged as containing a certain 
quantity of ib, it being understood that the way in rage 79. 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within the 
measure, are in every case identical. If two objects 
which are to be weighed belong to the same species, 
they* then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight ; but if they do not belong to the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight. 

They have a measure called Msi (? sihi), which is 
mentioned by every man from Kanauj and Somaniith. 
According to the people of Kanauj — 


4 hut = I praatha, 
^ hut = I kudava. 
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According to the people of SomaniUh — • 

1 6 bid = I pantt. 
izpanti = I mora. 


According to another theory — 

12 hisi = I halad. 

J hid = I mdmi. 

From the same source I learnt that a mdna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore i VUi (?) is 
equal to 20 mand. The hM corresponds to the Khwd- 
rizmian measure sukhlch^ according to old style, whilst 
the kalasi corresponds to the Khwarizmian gh'di\ fpr 
I ghUr =12 sulchkh. 

Mensuration is the determination of distances by 
lines and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of lines effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Varfihamihira,cwe had come so far as to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an exposition of weights, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
him and consult him about distances. He says — 


8 barley-corns put togctlier = i anyuhi, i,c. fingw. 

4 fingers = I rdimi (?), i.e. the fist. 

24 fingers = i luitthn., i.e. yard, also called da&ta. 

4 yards = i dkanu^ i.e. arc = a fathom. 

40 arcs = I nalvii. 

25 nidva — I Tcro&a. 


Hence it follows that i hroJi = 4000 yards ; and as 
our mile has just so many yards, i mile = i kroh. 
Pulisa the Greek also mentions in his Siddhanta that 
I kroh = 4000 yards. 

The yard is equal to 2 mikyds or 24 fingers 5 for the 
Hindus determine the sanku, i.e. mikyds, by idol-fingers. 
They do not call the twelfth part of a mikydSih finger 
in general, as we do, but their mikyds is always a span. 
The span, i.e. the distance between the ends of the 
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thumb and the small finger at their widest possible 
stretching, is called vitasti and also Icishhu. 

The distance between the ends of the fourth or ring- 
finger and the thumb, both being stretched out, is called 
gokarna. 

The distance between the ends of the index-finger 
and of the thumb is called harahha, and is reckoned as 
equal to two-thirds of a span. 

The distance between the tops of the middle finger 
and of the thumb is c^led tdla. The Hindus maintain 
that the height of a man is eight times his tala, whether 
he be tall or small ; as people say with regard to the 
foot, that it is one- seventh of the height of a man. 

Regarding the construction of idols, the book Sainhitd 
says : — 

“The breadth of the palm has been determined as 6, 
the length as 7 ; the length of the middle finger as 5, 
that of the fourth finger as the same ; that of the index- 
finger as the same mimis -J- {i.e. 4/.) ; that*of the small 
finger as the same mimts {i.c. 3 J); that of the thumb 
as equal to two- thirds of the length of the middle finger 
(i.e. 3|j), so that the two last fingers are of equal length.’’ 

By the measurements and numbers of this passage. Page 80. 
the author means idol-fingers. 

After the measure of the Icrom has been fixed and The relation, 
found to be equal to our mile, the reader must learn yojanalmWQ , 
that they have a measure of distances, called yojana, 
which is equal to 8 miles or to 32,000 yards. Perhaps 
somebody might believe that i kroh is = | farsakh, 
and maintain that the farsakhs of the Hindus are 
16,000 yards long. But such is not the case. On 
the contrary, i kroh = yojana. In the terms of 
this measure, Alfazart has determined the circumfer- 
ence of the earth in his astronomical handbook. He 
calls it j'dn, in the plural ^ajwdn. 

The elements of the calculations of the Hindus on Relation 
the circumference of the circle rest on the assumption 
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cfrcumfer- that it is thrice its dia 7 neter. So the Matsya-Pmdna 
diameter, says, after it has mentioned the diameters of the sun 
and moon in yojanas : '‘The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” 

The Aditya-P'wrdna says, after it has mentioned the 
breadth of the Dvipas, ix, the islands and of their 
surrounding *seas : “ The circumference is thrice the 
diameter.” 

The same occurs also in the Vdyu-Purdna, Ii\ later 
times, however, Hindus have i>ecome aware of the 
fraction following after the three wholes. According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3j times the 
diameter; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar to himself. He says : " As the root of lO 
is nearly 3I, the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like the relation between i and 
the root of 10.” Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the robt. Then the circumference is solid, i.e. 
consists of integers, in the same way as the root of 
ten. This calculation, however; makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between f g and Brahmagupta, relates 

with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
fi:ied the circumference as 3393 ; that he fixed the dia- 
meter in one place as 1080, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be like i 3r^. 
This fraction is by^V smaller than However, 
as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author ; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like 1:3^ and some- 
thing over. 

Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 
the proportion of i : 3 

This fraction is here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as it is according to Aryabhata, i,e. by tVv 
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The same relation is derived from the old theory, 
which Ya'k{ib Ibn Tarik mentions in his book, Co 7 )i- 
positio Sphcerarum, on the authority of his Hindu 
informant, viz. that -the circumference of the zodiac 
is 1,256,640,000 yojana^ and that its diameter is 
400,000,000 yojana. 

These numbers presuppose the relation between cir- 
cumference and diameter to be as i : 3 
These two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000. Thereby we get 177 as numerator 
and 1250 as denominator. And this is the fraction 
(iV^V) which Pulisa has adopted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


NOTES ON THE WRITING OF THE HINDUS, ON THEIR 
AllITHMETlG AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND ON CER- 
TAIN STRANGE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 

The tongue communicates the thought of the speaker 
to the hearei\ Its action has therefore, as it were, a 
momentary life only, and it would have been impos- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are steparated from them by long periods of 
time. This has become possible only by a new dis- 
covery of the human mind, by the art of writing, which 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Praise 
therefore be unto Him who has arranged creation and 
created everything for the best ! 

The Hindus are not in the habit of writing on hides, 
like the (Treeks in ancient times. Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave this reply : 
“ I do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts of 
men to the dcxid hides of sheep.’’ Muslims, too, used 
in the early times of Islam to write on hides, e,g. the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Jews of Khaibar - 
and his letter to Kisrfi. The copies of the Koran were 
written on the hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the Thora. There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (Sura vi. 91): “They nlake it kardfis^^* 
TOfidpta, The kirtds (or cliarta) is made in Egypt, 
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being cut out of the papyrus stalk. Written on this 
material, the orders of the Khalifs went out into all the 
world until shortly before our time. Papyrus has this 
advantage over vellum, that you can neither rub out 
nor change anything on it, because thereby it would be 
destroyed. It was in China that paper was first manu- 
factured. Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication 
of paper into Samarkand, and thereupon it was made 
in various places, so as to meet the existing want. 

The Hindus have in the south of their country a 
slender tree like the date and cocoa-nut palms, bearing 
edible^fruits and leaves of the length of one yard, and 
as brOad as three fingers one put beside the other. 
They call these leaves tdri (tala or tdr = Bo7^assus Jia- 
belliformis)^ and write on them. They bind a book of 
these leaves together by a cord on which they are 
arranged, the cord going through all the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each. 

In Central and Northern India people useriie bark of 
the tdz tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows. It is called hhilrja. They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 
They oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, 
and then they write on it. The proper order of the 
single leaves is marked by numbers. The whole book 
is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between 
two tablets of the same size. Such a book is called 
pilthi (cf. ptisiaj 2 ^ustaka), Their letters, and whatever 
else they have to write, they write on the bark of the 
tuz tree. 

'"As to the writing or alphabet of the Hindus, we have 
already mentioned that it once had been lost and for- 
gotten ; that nobody cared for it, and that in conse- 
quence pegple became illiterate, sunken into gross 
ignorance, and entirefy estranged from science. But 
then Vyasa, the son of Para^ara, rediscovered their 
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alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God. A 
letter is called akshara. 

Some people say that originally the number of their 
letters was less, and that it increased only by degrees. 
This is possible, or I should even say necessary. As for 
the Greek alphabet, a certain Asidhas (sic) had formed 
sixteen characters to perpetuate science about the time 
when the Israelites ruled over Egypt. Thereupon 
Kvmush (sic) aud Agenon (sic) brought them to the 
Greeks. By adding four new signs they obtained an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Later on, about the time 
when Socrates was poisoned, Simonides added four 
other signs, and so the Athenians at last had a cbthplete 
alphabet of twenty-four letters, which happened during 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, the son of 
Artaxerxes, the son of Cyrus, according to the chrono- 
graphers of the West. 

The great inmiber of the letters of the Hindu alpha- 
bet is explained, firstly, by the fact that they express 
every letter by a separate sign if it is followed by a 
vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (visarga), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the 
vowel ; and, secondly, by the fact that they have con- 
sonants which are not found together in any other 
language, though they may be found scattered through 
different languages — sounds of such a nature that mtr 
tongues, not being familiar with them, can scarcely pro- 
nounce them, and that wr ears are frequently ^not able 
to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 

The Hindus write from the left to the right like the 
Greeks. They do not write on the basis of a line, 
above which the heads of the letters rise whilst thfir 
tails go down below, as in Arabic writing. On the 
contrary, their ground-line is^ above, a straight line 
above every single character, and from this line the 
letter hangs down and is written under it. Any sign 
above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to 
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denote the pronunciation of the character above which 
it stands. 

The most generally known alphabet is called Siddlia- 
mdtrikd, which is by some considered as originating 
from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir use it. But 
it is also used in Var3,nasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing 
is used in Madhyade^a, ix, the middle country, the 
country all around Kanauj, which is also called Aryfi- 
varta. 

In M&lava there is another alphabet called Ndgara^ 
which^differs from the former only in the shape of the 
characters. 

Next comes an alphabet called Ardhandgari, ix. half- 
ndgara, so called because it is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bhatiya and some parts of 
Sindh. 

Other alphabets are the MahcdHy in Malwashau, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast ; theiSauidhavai 
used in Bahmanwfi or Almansfira ; the KanuUa, used in 
Karnatade.4a, whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Kannara ; the Andhri, used in 
Andhradesa ; the DirwaH {Drdvidi), used in Dirwara- 
de^a (Dravidadesa) ; the Ldri, used in IArade& (Lfita- 
de^a) ; the Gauri (Gaiidi), used in Purvade^a, ie. the 
Eastern country ; the Bhaikslmht, used in Udunpur in 
Piirvade^a. This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The ^indus begin their books with Om, the word of 
creation, as we begin them with “ In the name of 
God.’’ The figure of the word om is QV/ This figure 
does not consist of letters; it is simply an image 
indented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a blessing, and 
meaning thereby a c^fession of the unity of God. 
Similar to Jbhis is the manner in which the Jews write 
the name of God, viz, by three Hebrew yods. In the 
Thora the word , is written YHVH and pronounced 
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Adonai ; sometimes they also say Yah. The word 
Adonaiy which they pronounce, is not expressed in 
writing. 

On their The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 
the order of the llebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral 
signs, too, which are called aiika^ differ. The numeral 

Pago 83. signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs. Signs and figures are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean, but the people of 
Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the orders of 
numbers (e.(/. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a , 
certain reliltion to the ten ; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 
I have studied the names of the orders of the numbers 
in various languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have foun,d that no 
nation goes beyond the thousand. The Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do. I have written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousamj in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo- 
gies, wliilst in others both methods are blended together. 
Tliey extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 1 8th order ioY religions rea^ns, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies. 

The 1 8th order is called Pardrdha, i,e. the half of 
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heaven, or, more accurately, the half of that lohich is 
ahove.^ Eor if the Hindus construct periods of time out 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (i.e. a 
half nychthemeron). And as we do not know any body 
larger than heaven, half of it (2Mr(trdha)^ as a half of 
the greatest body^ has been compared with a half of the 
greatest day. By doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that the name Pardrdlia is accounted for in this 
way, and that jpardr means the whole of heaven. 

The following are the names of the eighteen orders of Thocight- 

” een orders 

numbers : — ofiuimcr.1. 

* tion. 


1. Ekark. 

2 . Eamik. 

3. Sata/nh. 

4. Sahasrmk. 

5 . Ayuta. 

6. Laksha. 

7 . Prayuta. 

8 . KoH. 

9. Nyarhuda. 


10 . Padma. 

11. Kharvu. 

12. Nikhfirvu. 

13. Mahdpadmd. 

14. S'ayiku. 

13 . Samudra. 

1 ^. Madhya. 

17 . Ant yap 

18. Par dr dim. 


I shall now mention some of their differences of 
opinion relating to this system. 

Some ^Hindus maintain that there is a igth order vniiations 
beyond the PardrcVia, called Blmri, and that this is the 
limit of reckoning. But in reality reckoning is unlimited ; ordel^s.^*' 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word rec]p 07 iing in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclature^ as if they meant to say that the language 
has no name for^ny reckoning beyond the 19th order. 

It is known that the unit of this order, i.e. one bhilri, is 
equal to one-fifth of greatest day, but on this subject 
they have no tradition. In their tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. Therefore this 19th order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature. 
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, Page 84. According to others, the limit of reckoning is / 
and starting from koti the succession of the orders of 
numbers would be koti, thousands, hundreds, tenths; 
for the number of Devas is expressed in kdtis. Ac- 
cording to their belief there are thirty-three kotis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, Brahman, Nar^ana, and Mah§.deva. 

The names of the orders beyond that of the i8th 
have been invented by the grammarians, as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Further, we observe that the popular name of the 
Sth order is Da^d sahasra, that of the 7th order, JDaSa 
laksha ; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above {Ayuta Frayutd) are rarely used. 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till 10 
koti : — 

Ayu tarh . Ko^i padma, 

Nhjutani. Parapadma. 

Pr(tyutaiti. 

Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the’ dif- 
ferent names ; so they call the 6th oi'der Niyuta, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the 5th, which is called 
Ayuta, Further, they call the Sth order Arhuda, 
according to the analogy of the 9th, which is called 
Nyarhuda, 

There is a similar relation between Nikharva and 
Kharva, the names of the I2th and nth orders, and 
between Saiilcu and Mahdsahlm, the l^^mes of the 1 3th 
and 14th orders. According to this analogy Mah&- 
padma ought to follow immediately after Fadma, but 
this latter is the name of the loth, the former the 
name of the 1 3th order. 

These are differences of theirs which c^n be traced 
back to certain reasons; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating these names without observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank I do not know , — a 
word which is difficult to them in any connection 
whatsoever. 

The Pulisa-siddhdnta gives the following list of the 
orders of the numbers : — 


4, Sahasrmh, 
5* Ayutarti, 

6 . Niyutatfi, 

7. Prayutarii, 


8. KoH. 

9. Arhuilmii 
10. Kharvtt. 


Hie following orders, from the i ith till the i 8 th, are 
the same as those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have composed a treatise 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of us 
in this subject. We have already explained that the 
Hindus compose their books in Sn)kas. Jf, now, they 
wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to exi)ress some 
numbers of the various orders, they express them by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at the same time in two orders {e.g. dx 
word meaning ^either 20 or both 20 and 200). For 
each number they have appropriated quite a great 
quantity of words. Hence, if one word does not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits. Brahmagupta says : “If you want to 
write *one, express it by everything which is unique, as 
the earth, the moon ; two by everything which is double, 
as^ e,g, black and white ; three by everything which is 
threefold; the nought by heaven, the twelve by the 
names of the sun.” 

I have united in the following table all the ex- 
pressions for the numbers which I used to hear from 
them ; for the knowledge of these things is most 
essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks. 

VOL. I. M 


Nnmerjil 

notation. 
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Whenever I shall oome to know all the meanings of 
these words, I will add them, if God permits! 


0 = »ilnya and Jcha^ both mean- 

ing 

gfigana, i.e. heaven. 
viyatf i.e, heaven. 
aJcdm, i.e. heaven. 
fimhitraj i.e. lieaven. 
rtMm, Le. heaven. 

1 ddij i.e. the beginning. 
^aJin. 

indu. 

sitd. 

urvard , dha rant. 
pUdmahiiy i.e. the first 
father. 

candra^ i.e. the moon. 
sUdthm, i.e. the moon. 
rdpa. 
rahni. 

2 = yama. 

aJvin, 

ravic<mdr<i. 

locana, i.e. tlie two eyes. 

akathi, 

diiara. 

yamala. 

pakshd, i.e. the two lialves 
of a month. 
netniy i.e. the two eyes. 

3 -- iriknla, i.e. the tliree parts 

of time. 
trijayat. 
tray mil. 

pdvaka, vaUvdnara^ da- 
hana^ taparui^ hiitdmna, 
jvalana, ayni, i.e. fire. 
\tri(juna.,~\ i.e. the three first 
forces. 

loka, i.e. the worlds, earth, 
heaven and hell. 
trikatu. 

4 = veda^ i.e. their sacred code, 

because it has four parts . 


aamudra^ adyara^ i.e. the 
sea. 
ahdhi. 
dadhi. 

di»i i.e. the four cardinal 
points. 

Jaldiiaya. 

krita. 

5 = sara. 
artha. 

indriyay i.e. the five 


senses. 

adyaka. 



vdmi. 

hh'Ata. 

ishu. 


Pdndavay ?\e. the five royal 
brothers. 
paUrtUy mdrgana. 

6 = rasa. 

anga. 

shat, 

(?) i.e. the year. 

Htu (?). 

7 ndsdrdhaih. 

7 = a^ei. 

mahtdhara. 

parvatay i.e. the moun- 
tains. 
aaptan. 

naga, i.e. the mountains. 

adri. 

muni. 

8 = vaauy aahta. 

dht, mangala. 
gaja, ndga. 
dantiti. 

9 = goy chidra. 

nanda, pavana. 
randhrdy antara. 
navan = 9. 


Page 85. 


Page 86. 
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14 = manu^ the lords of the 
fourteen manvantdras. 

15 — tithi, i.e. the lunar days in 
each half month. 

16 ash fi. nripa^ bhdpa. 

17 = atyashii. 

18 = dhriti. 

19 — atidhriti. 

20 = nakha^ krili. 

21 ' utkriti. 

22 = 

23 = 

24 = 

25 = UtUva^ i.e. the twenty- 
five things, through the 
knowledge of which lib- 
eration is obtained. 

As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, they 
do not usually go beyond twenty-five with this kind 
of numerical notation. 

We shall now speak of certain strange manners and 
customs of the Hindus. The strangenesS of a thing 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 
If such strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
become® a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical as long as it has 
not been witnessed. Many Hindu customs differ from 
those of our country and of our time to such a degree 
as to appear to us simply monstrous. One might 
almost think that they had intentionally changed them 
into the opposite, for our customs do not resemble 
theirs, but are the very reverse ; and if ever a custom of 
theirs resembles one of ours^ it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning. 

They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Originally 
they went) naked in consequence of the heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre- 
vent sunstroke. 


10 = dU, hhendu. 

MA. RdvarM-iiras. 

11= Rudra^ the destroyer of the 
world, 

Mobhddevai i.e. the pH nee 
of the angels. 

Uvara. 

akshauhintf i.e, the army 
Kuru had. 

12 ^ sdrya, because there are 

twelve suns. 
dditya. 

arka^ i.e. the sun. 
rndsat bhdnu. 

4 tah(i»rdrfim. 

13 = vUva, 


Piigo 88. 
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They divide the Tnoustache into single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals, they try to make people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to lust and 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 
hair of Ihe genitals. 

They let the nails grow long, glorying in their idle- 
ness, since they do not use them for any business or 
work, but only, wliile living a dolce far niente life, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 
lice. 

The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dung. They do not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 
nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. They sip the stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. 

They beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in a rag of twd fingers* bi eadtb, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords ; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers lined with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. The string by which the trousers are 
fastened is at the back. 

Their siddr (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to 
the trousers, being also fastened at the back by 
buttons. 

The lappets of the kurtahas (short shirts from the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to pat 
them on. They are turned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash themselves before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Cceunt stantes velut paltis vitis^ dum mulieres' ah imo 
surmm moventur velut occMpatoi in arando, maritns vero 
plane otiosus manet. 

On festive days they besmear their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress ; they use 
cosmetics, wear earrings, arm-rings, golden seal-rings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

Miseret eos catamiti et viriqui rehus venereis frui non 
potest piishandila dictiy qui penem hucca dcvora^is semen 
elicit sorhendnm. 

In cacando faciem vertunt versus murum retegcntes 
l^denda ut videantur a prcetereuntihus. 

Sacra faciunt virilibiis linga divlis, quce est imago 
veretri ^ahadeva^. 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they moiifit the horse from its right side. In 
travelling they like to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the Icuthdra, i.e. the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yajnopavUa, passing from 
the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 

In all consultations and emergencies they take the Page 
advice of the women. 

When a child is bom people show particular atten- 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children* they give the preference to the 
younger, particularly in the eastern parts of the country ; 
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for they maintain that the elder owes his birth to pre- 
dominant Inst, whilst the younger owes his origin to 
mature reflection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a man from 
the convex side. 

They do not ask permission to enter a house, but 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legged. 

They spit out and blow their noses without any 
respect for the elder ones present, and they crack their 
lice before them. They consider the crepitus ventris as 
a good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as unclean the weaver, but as ciean 
the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 

They use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a,white m iterial from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow- 
ing verses had meant the Hindus : — 


“ How many a writer uses paper as black as charcoal. 
Whilst liis pen writes on it with white colour. 

By writing he places a bright day in a durk night. 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a woof.** 


They write the title of a book at the end of it, not at 
the beginning. 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thing to another, he 
expects that it should be thrown to him as we throw a 
thing to the dogs. 

If two men play at Hard (backgammon#), a third 
one throws the dice between them. 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeks of 
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the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 
horrid smell. 

In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, onthe 
not to the other sides, one square at a time, like the 
pawn, and to the four corners also one square at a time, 
like the queen {firzdri). They say that these five squares 
(i,e, the one straight forward and the others at the 
corners) are the places occupied by the trunk and the 
four feet of the elephant 

They play chess — four persons at a time — with a 
pair of dice. Their arrangement of the figures on the 
chess-board is the following : — ^ 


Tower 

{ruk'h). 

lIorHC, 

Rlephaiit. 

King. 



j 

1 

1 Pawn. 

Tow’er. 

Pawn. 

Pawn, 

Pawn. 

Pawn. 



1 Pawn. 

1 1 oi-He. 







j Pawn. 

Elepliant. 







1 Pawn. 

1 

King. 

King-. 

Pawn. 





1 


ifllephant. 

Pawn. 





i 

1 


. lIorHO. 

i 

[ Pawn. 



Pawn. 

Pawn. 

j Paw'll. 

.. Pawn. 

Tower. 

Pawn. 



King, 

Slepliant. 

Horse. 

Tower. 
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As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the five and 
six are blank {i.e. do not count as such). In that 
case, if the dice show five or six, the player takes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner : — 


. 5 

4321 

so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and i, 
viz. in the Indian signs. 

The name Slidli or Ling applies here to the queen 
{firzthi). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The I moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in the common chess. The king 
may be taken, but is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower {rukh). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, «*as the elephant 
moves in onr cliess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephant. It moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless it be pre- 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some- 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 and a 6. In 
consequence of one of these numbers, the .elephant 
moves along the whole side of the margin on the chess- 
board ; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other' side on the other margin of the board, 
in, case there is no impediment in its way. In con- 
sequence of these two numbers, the elephant, in the 
course of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn i. He who takes a king 
gets 5. For two kings he gets 10, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 

But* if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he gets 54, a number which represents a pro- 
gression based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim to differ from us, and to .be The iiijiato 
something better than we, as we ot\ our side, of course, of theHimiu 
do vice versdy we might settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. I never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Muham- 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, but at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot, and vice versd; 
he would, in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets so that the under part is 
uppergiost, and more of the kind. All of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with cimtomsof 

_ , n il 1 *1 ' heathen 

their heathen practices, tor the heathen Arabs too com- Arabs, 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women ; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation ; they ‘adopted the children of others, of 
,i^eir guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to men- 
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tion that in some kinds of their worship they whistled 
on their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Muhammadans. Thanks be unto God ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ON HINDU SGIENCKS WHICH PliKY ON THE 
IGNOllANCE OF PEOPLE. 

We understand by witchcraft, raakiner by some kind of on alchemy 

Tit. "i. ^ X oJ among the 

deluBion a thincf appear to the senses as something dii- Hindus in 

^ ^ ^ ^ JJOTlCrTl 

ferent from what it is in reality. Taken in this sense, 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however. Page 92. 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impossible, it is a thing which 
does not lie within the limits of ideality. For as that 
which is impossible cannot be produced, thfe whole affair 
is nothing but a gross deception. Therefore witch- 
craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do with 
science. 

One of the species of witchcraft is alchemy, though 
it is generally not called by this name. But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it appear as a bit of 
gold, what would you call this but a x>ipce of witch- 
craft ? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of sil\^er and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 
i.e, the gilding of silver, the former is not. 

The Hindus do not pay particular attention to al- 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias for it than another, which must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance ; 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. Those intelligent people, though 
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boisterously exulting over theiir make-believe science, 
are not to be blamed for occupying themselves with 
alchemy, for their motive is simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and for avoiding misfortune. Once 
a sage was asked why scholars always flock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the rich are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars. ‘‘The scholars,” he answered, 
“are well aware of the use of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 
they behave quite quietly, simply because they abstain 
from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stup&iity 
than anything else. 

The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to them. Therefore I have not been able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, •and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. I 
only heard them speaking of the process of suUimation^ 
of calcination^ of anah/sis^ and of the waxing of talc^ 
which they call in their language fdlalca, and sol guess 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

They have a science similar to alchemy which is 
quite peculiar to them. They call it Ra^dynna, a word 
composed with ram, ix, gold. It means an art^which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so 
that people become again what they were in the age 
near puberty ; white hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as J)he capa- 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not ? Have we not already 
mentioned on the authority of Patanjali (v. p. 88) that 
one of the methods leading to liberation is liasdyana ? 

What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart off into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
the choicest bit of his meal into his mouth ? 

A famous representative of this art was Nagarjuna, a Njigarjuna, 
native of the fort Daihak, near Somanath. lie excelled of u book on 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and is 
very rare. He lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time. 

In the time of the King Vikramaditya, of whose era Page 93. 
wo shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 
tyjain a man of the name of Vyadi, who had turned Theaichc- 

, . , , . , . niistVyAdi 

his whole attention to this science, and had ruined on ii» ti.o time 

T 1 ni* ofKingVik- 

account of it both his life and property, but all his riuiu\ditya. 
zeal did not even avail him so much as id help him to 
things which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con- 
ceived a disgust to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and despairing. He held in his 
hand his pharmaeo^Kna, from which he used to take the 
prescriptions for his medicines, but now he began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot# happened to sit on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and fished up some relating to Basd- 
yana. Vyridi did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone. Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he had done so with his book, whereupon 
he answered, “ Because I have derived no advantage 
from it. • I have not obtained what I ought to have 
obtained; for its sake I have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now I am miserable 
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after having so long been in the hope of obtaining hap- 
piness/’ The harlot spoke : “ Do not give up a pursuit 
in which you have spent your life ; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sages before you have 
shown to be true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising your plans is only of an accidental 
nature, which may perhaps be removed by an accident. 
I have much solid cash. It is all yours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plans.” Thereupon 
Vyfidi resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which mfeant 
oil and human blood, both being required for it. It 
was written rahtdviala, and he thought it meant red 
myrohalanon. When he used the medicine it had 
no effect whatsoever. Now he began to concoct the 
various drugs, but ,the Hame touched his head and 
dried up his* brain. Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring it in great quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the fireplace for some 
business or other, but as there happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, and the^blood began to 
flow. On account of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downward, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed with oil dropped from the upper part of his skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. When^ then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air. Vikramaditya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them with his own 
eyes. Then the man shouted to him, “ Open thy mouth 
for my saliva.” The king, however, being disgcisted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled with gold. 
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Vyadi and the woman flew to any place they liked. 
He has composed famous books on this science. People 
say that both man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following: — In the city of 
Db&ra, the capital of MMava, which is in our days ruled 
by Bhojadeva, there lies in the door of the Government- 
house an oblong piece of pure silver, in which the out- 
lines of the limbs of n man are visible. Its origin is 
accounted for by the following story : — Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
Easdyanaj the use of which would make him immortal, 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he d^ired. He asked the king to come alone to the 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
in readiness all the man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last it acquired consistency. Then he spoke to the 
king : “ Spring into it and I shall flnish the process.*' 
But the king, terrified at what he saw, had not the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him : “If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will you allow 
me myself to do it? Whereupon the king answered, 
“ Do as you like.’* Now he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
symptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the cal(Jron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into pulp. Now the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when he had 
nearly finished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxious, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case the man should return to life as an 
immortal, ^ictoriouSyinvincihle person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so 'he thought it preferable not to 
throw the last packet into the mass. The consequence 
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was that the caldron became cold, and the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Vallabha, the king of 
the city of Vallabhi, whose era we have mentioned*in 
the proper chapter. 

story of the A mail of the rank of a Siddha asked a herdsman 

HahkafiJui with reference to a plant called Thohar, of the species of 

vaiiabiiH. the Lucid via ^ from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen Lactaria from which 
blood flows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave him some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, whicl^, he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught the man, and did with him th# 
same as he had done to his dog. Then he waited till 
the lire was extinguished, and found both the man and 
the dog, hui turned into gold. He took the dog with 
him, but left the man on the spot. 

Now some peasant happened to find it. lie cut off 
a finger, and went to a fruit-seller who was called 
Ilaiilxa, i.e. the poo7% because he was an utter pauper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. AfUr the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
golden man, and then he found that in the place where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. 
He cut it off a second time, and bought again from the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
fruit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Raiika went out to the 
body of the Siddha, and brought it on a carriage to his 
house, lie stayed in his old abode, but managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallabha 
desired to own the same town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but llanka declined. Being how- 
ever afraid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the lord 
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of Almansura, made him presents of money, and asked 
him to help him by a naval force. The lord of Alman- 
sflra complied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed 
him and his people, and destroyed his town. People 
say that still in our time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de- 
stroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carry out a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the monst^ would not refrain from such a 
crime ; he would throw them into the fire. If this 
precious science of Rasayana were banislied to the 
%itmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it would be the best. 

According to the Eranian tradition, Isfaudiyad is said 
to have spoken when dying : “ Kaus had be?en given the 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
of the Law. Finally he went to the mountain Kaf as a 
decrepit man, bent down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure* and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as God 
allowed him,’’ 

As regards charms and incantations, the Hindus have 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much in- 
clined Rewards them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garuda, a bird on 
which Narayana rode. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifrid-bird and its doings. 
It is an enemy of fish, catching them. As a rule, 
animals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and try to beware of them ; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on it, the fish rise from the 
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deep to the surface, and make it easy to him to catch 
them, as if he had bound them by his spell. Others 
describe it with such characteristics as might indi-* 
cate a stork. The Vdyic Pviiina attributes to it a 
pale colour. On the whole, Garnda comes nearer to* a 
stork than to a Sifrid, as the stork is by nature, like 
Garnda, a destroyer of snakes. 

Most of their charms are intended for those who have 
been bitten by serpents. Their excessive confidence in 
them is shown by this, which I heard a man say, that he 
had seen a dead man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent, but after the charm had been applied he had 
been restored to life, and remainejJ alive, moving dbout 
like all others. 

Another man I heard as he told the following story : 
“ lie had seen a man w’ho had died from the bite of a"* 
serpent, A charm was applied, and in consequence he 
rose, spoke, made his will, showed where he had de- 
posited his tl’easures, and gave all necessary information 
about them. But when he inhaled the smell of a dish, 
he fell down dead, life being completely extinct.” 

It is a Hindu custom that when a man has been 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and they have no charmer 
at hand, they bind the bitten man on a bundle of reeds, 
and place on him a leaf on which is written a blessing 
for that person who will accidentally light upon him, 
and save him by a charm from destruction. 

I, for my part, do not know what I am to say about 
these things, since I do not believe in them. Once a 
man who had very little belief in reality, and much less 
in the tricks of jugglers, told me that he had been 
poisoned, and that people had sent him some Hindus 
possessing the knowledge of charms. They sang their 
charms before him, and this had a quieting effect upon 
him, and soon he felt that he became better ^nd better, 
whilst they were drawing lines in the air with their 
hands and with twigs. 
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I myself have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert that he, without catching the gazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as I believe I have found 
out, siimply on the device of' slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 
Our people, too, practise the same when hunting J)he 
ibex, which is more wild even than the gazelle. When 
they see the animals resting, they begin to walk round 
them in a circle, singing one and the same melody so 
long until the animals are accustomed to it. Then 
they* make the circle more and Ihore narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals which 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of Ka^a-birds have a custom of beating 
copper- vessels during the night with one and the same 
kind of beat, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, however, the beat is changed, -the birds fly 
off in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
playing with balis on raised beams or on tight ropes, 
but tricks of this kind are common to all nations. 
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VARIOUS NOTES ON THEIR COUNTRY, THEIR RIVERS, AND 
THEIR OCEAN. ITINERARIES OF THE DISTANCES BE- 
TWEEN THEIR SEVERAL KINGDOMS, AND BETWEEN 
THE BOUNDARIES THEIR COUNTRY. . 

The reader is to imagine the inhabitable world, 
olKov/i€vr], as lying in the northern half of the earth, 
and more accurately in one-half of this half — i.e. in 
one of the quarters of the earth. It is surrounded by 
a sea, which both i» west and east is called the compre- 
hending one / the Greeks call its western part near their 
country wKcavds. This sea separates the inhabitable 
world from whatever continents or inhabitable islands 
there may be beyond it, both towards west and east ; for 
it is not navigable on account of the darkness of the 
air and the thickness of the .water, because there is 
no more any road to be traced, and because the risk 
is enormous, whilst the profit is nothing. Therefore 
people of olden times have fixed marks both on the sea 
and its shores which are intended to .|Jeter froiik enter- 
ing it. 

The inhabitable world does not reach the north on 
account of the cold, except in certain places where it 
penetrates into the north in the shape, as it were, of 
tongues and bays. In the south it reaches as far as 
the coast of the ocean, which in west and east is con- 
nected with the comprehending ocean, Thia southern 
ocean is navigable. It does not form the utmost 
southern limit of the inhabitable world. On the con* 
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trary, the latter stretches still more southward in the 
shape of large and small islands which fill the ocean. 
In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent protrudes into the sea, whilst in another the sea 
penetr||es deeply into the continent. 

The continent protrudes far into the sea in the west- 
ern half of the earth, and extends its shores far jnto 
the south. On the plains of this continent live the 
western negroes, whence the slaves are brought ; and 
there are the Mountains of the Moon, and on them are 
the sources of the Nile. On its coast, and the ishands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the Zanj. 
There are several bays or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth — the 
bay of Berber^,, that of Klysma (the Eed Sea), and that 
of Persia (the Persian Gulf); and between these gulfs 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrudes into the southern sea, and 
in many places it has formed bays and estuaries .which 
run far into the^sontinent — bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being the outlets of rivers towards the sea. 
This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are ccjpcerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Indian Ocean, 

As to the orographic configuration of the inhabitable 
world, imagine a range of towering mountains like the 
vertebrae of a pine stretching through the middle lati- 
tude of the earth, and in longitude from east to west, 
passing through China, Tibet, the country of the Turks, 
K&bul, BadhakhshS-h, TokhS,ristan, BS^miyan, Elghor, 
Khur&sfin; Media, Adharbaijan, Armenia, the Koman 
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Empire, the country of the Franks, and of the Jalfi^lika 
(Gallicians). Long as this range is, it has also a con- 
siderable breadth, and, besides, many windings which 
enclose inhabited plains watered by streams which 
descend from the mountains both towards north and 
south. One of these plains is India, limitei||in the 
south by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and on 
rago97. all three other sides by the lofty mountains, the waters 
of which flow down to it. But if you have seen the 
India, a le. soil of India with your own eyes and meditate on its 
nature — if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig, stones that are huge 
near the mountains and where the rivers have a violent 
current ; stones that are of smaller size at greater dis- 
tance from the mountains, and where the streams flow 
more slowly ; stones that appear pulverised in the shape 
of sand where the streams begin to stagnate near their 
mouths and near thje sea — if you consider all this, you 
could scarce!*/ help thinking that India has once been 
a sea which by degrees has been filled up by the allu- 
vium of the streams. 

First oritn- The middle of India is the country round Kanoj 
garSijg^Mu- (Kanauj), which they call Madhyade&a^ i,e. the middle 
of the realms. It is the middle or centre from a geo- 
Tan^'shar graphical point of view, in so far as it lies half way be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, in the midst between 
the hot and tlie cold provinces, and also between the 
eastern and western frontiers of India. But it is a 
political centre too, because in former times it was the 
residence of their most famous heroes and kings. 

The country of Sindh lies to the west of Kanoj. In 
marching from our country to Sindh we start from the 
country of Nimroz, i,c. the country of SijistS,n, whilst 
marching to Hind or India proper we start from the 
side of Kabul. This, however, is not the onlj possible 
road. You may inarch into India from all sides, sup- 
posing that you can remove the obstacles in the way. 
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In the mountains wbibh form the frontier of India 
towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them— rebellious savage races — 
which extend as far as the farthermost frontiers of 
the Hindu race. 

Kang) lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate since 
the capital has been transferred thence to the city of 
BSiri, east of the Ganges. Between the two towns there 
is a distance of three to four days’ marches. 

As Kanoj (Kanydkubja) has become famous by the 
children of Pandu, the city of Mahura {Mathurd) has 
became famous by Viisudeva. It lies east of the river 
Jaun {Yamund). The distance between Mahura and 
Kanoj is 28 farsahh, 

Tfi,nSshar {Sthdndhara) lies between the two rivers to 
the north both of Kanoj and Mahura^ at a distance of 
nearly ^ofarsalch from Kanoj, and nearly 50 farsahh 
from Mahura. 

The river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been mentioned. Its source is called Gaiigd^ 
dvdra. Most of the other rivers of the country also rise 
in the same mountains, as we have already mentioned 
in the proper pj^ce. 

As for the distances between the various parts of 
India, those who have not themselves actually seen 
them must rely upon tradition ; but unfortunately it is 
of such a nature that already Ptolemy incessantly com- 
plains of its transmitters and their bias towards story- 
telling. Fortunately I have found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lies. The Hindus frequently 
estimate th# burden an ox could bear at 2000 and 3000 
mand (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
at once). In consequence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same march to and fro during many 
days — ^in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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the other, and then they reckon as the distance between 
the two places a march of such a mtmher of days as the 
caravan has altogetlier spent in inarching to and fro. 
It is only with the greatest exertion and caution that 
we can to some extent correct the statements of the 
Hindus. However, we could not make up our mind to 
suppress that which we know on account of that which 
we do not know. We ask the reader’s pardon where 
there is anything wrong, and now we continue. 

A man marching from Kanoj to the south between 
the two rivers Jaun and Ganges passes the following 
well-known places: — Jajjamau, 12 farsakh from Kanoj, 
each farsakh being equal to four miles or one kufdh ; 
AhhdjpUrty^ farsakh; KuraJia^ ^farsakh; Barhamshil, 
8 farsakh; the Tree of Fraydga^ 12 farsakh^ the place 
where the water of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where 
the Hindus torment themselves with various kinds of 
tortures, which are described in the books about religions 
sects. The distance from Prayaga to the place where 
the Ganges flows into the sea is 12 farsakh {sic). 

Other tracts of country extend from the Tree of 
Prayaga southward towards the coast. Arkii-tirthai 12 
farsakh from Prayaga ; the realm Uwaryali 6 /i\ 40 far- 
sakh ; tyrdahishau on the coast, 50 foi^rsakk. 

Thence along the coast towards the east there are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur ; first 
Daraiir, 40 farsakh from ([rdahishiu ; Kdnji, 30 far- 
sakh ; Malaya^ 40 farsakh ; Kdnh, 30 farsakh^ which is 
the last of Jaur’s possessions in this direction. 

Marching from Bari along the Ganges on its eastern 
side, you pass the following stations i — Ajodaha (Ayo- 
dhya, Oudh), 25 farsakh from Biiri ; the famous Band- 
rasiy 20 farsakh. 

Thence changing the direction, and marching east- 
ward instead of southward, you come to Sharwdi\ 35 
farsakh irom Banfirasi ; PdtalipUtray 20 * farsakh; 
Munyiriy 1 5 farsakh ; Janpa^ 30 farsakh ; Ddgnmpdr^ 
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50 farsakh; Ga 7 igdsdyara, 30 farsahh, where the 
Ganges flows into the sea. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the east, you come to Kimoj 
Bdri, 10 farsakh ; Dugum^ 45 farsakh ; the empire Nepal to 
of Shilahaty 10 farsakh; the town Bihat, 12 farsakh, 
^Farther on the country to the right is called Tilxvat, 
the inhabitants TarH, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence you come to the 
mountains of K&mru, which stretch away as far as the 
sea. 

Opposite Tilwat the country to the left is the realm 
of Naipal. A man who had travelled in those countries 
gav&me the following report: — When in Tanwat, he 
left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naipal, a distance of 20 farsakh, most of 
which was ascending country. From Naipal he came 
to Bhoteshar in thirty days, a distance of nearly 80 
farsakh, in which there is more ascending than descend- 
ing country. And there is a water whmh is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 

People carry the burdens on their shoulders over, such 
a bridge, whilst k^low, at a depth of 100 yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 

On the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans- 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had^there seen gazelles w ith four eyes ; that this' was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole Species was of this nature. 

“ Bhdteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character of the people. Thence the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsakh. 

From the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the nust, the mountains lying 
below this' peak like small.; hills, and Tibet and China 
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appear as red. The descent towards Tibet and Chinala 
less than one farsakh.** 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-east, on the 
western side of the Ganges, you come to the realm of 
JajdMH, 30 farsakh from Kanoj. ITie capital of the 
country is Kaj'drdha. Between this town and Kanoj 
there are two of the most famous fortresses of India, 
Gwaliyar (Gwalior) and Kalanjar. Dahdla [— farsakh\^ 
a country the capital of which is Tiaurt, and the ruler 
of which is now Gangeya. 

The realm of Kannakara, 20 farsakh. ApsUr^ Sana- 
vds, on the sea-coast. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-west,**you 
come to A si, 18 farsakh from Kanoj ; Sahanyd, ly far- 
sakh; Jandrd, 18 farsakh; Rdjatiri, 1$ farsakh; Bazdna, 
the capital of G uzarat, 20 farsakh. This town is called 
Ndrdyan by our people. After it had fallen into 
decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called 
Jadftra (?). 

The distance beWeen Mahflra and Kanoj is the same 
as that between Kanoj and Bazana, viz. 28 farsakh. 
If a man travels from Mahura to tlTjain, he passes 
through villages which are only five farsakh and less dis- 
tant from each other. At the end of anarch of 35 far- 
sakh, he comes to a large village called ; thence 
to Bdmahur, 17 farsakh from Dvldahi* Bhdilsdn, 5 far- 
sakh, a place most famous among the Hindus. The 
name of the town is identical with that of the idol wor- 
shipped there. Thence to Ardin^ 9 farsakh, 'rtie idol 
worshipped there is called Mahakdla. Dhdr, y farsakh. 

Marching from Bazana southward, you come to MaU 
war, 2^ farsakh from Bazana. This is a kingdom the 
capital of which is Jcvttaraur. From this town to 
Malava and its capital, Dhdr, the distance is 20 farsakh. 
The city of tTjain lies 7 fa/rsakh to the esBtol Dhdr. 

Prom trjain to Bh 3 ,ilasS,n, which likewise belongs to 
Mfilav^l, the distance is 10 farsakh. 
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. Marching from Dhar southward, you come to Bh'dmi- 
hara, 20 farsahh from Dhar ; Kand, 20 farsaldi ; Namd- 
on the banks of the Narmada (Nerbudda), 10 
farmkh; AlispHry 20 farsakh; Mandagii\on\hQ banks 
of the river Godavar, 60 farsakh. 

Again marching from Dhiir southward, you come to 
the valley of Namiyya, y farsakh from Dhar ; Mahratia'- 
Dish^ 18 farsakh; the province of Kunkaih and its 
capital, Tana, on the sea-coasfc, 25 farsalh. 

People relate that in the plains of Knnkan, called 
Ddnak^ there lives an animal called sharava (Skr. 
sarabha). It has four feet, but also on the back it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but two big horns with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleaves it in two. It has the shape 
of a buffalo, but is larger than a ijanda (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tal6s, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between it-s upper feet. 
There it becomes a putrid mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the^nitnal. In consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it perishes. Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, whew hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voice of some animal. Immediately it proceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe ; in pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, it plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The gari^a exists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges. It is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps hanging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both 
sides. The tail is not long ; the eyes lie low, farther 
down the cheek than is the case with all other animals. 
On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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Page toa bent Upwards. The Brahmin^ have the privilege #f 
eating the flesh of the gandkt, I have myself witnessed 
how an elephant coming across a young ganda was 
attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elephant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or 
harhadann), but a man who had visited SufS,la, in the 
country of the Negroes, told me that the harh^ which 
the Negroes call iiiijnld, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer 
this description than the rhinoceros. It has various 
colours. On the skull it has a conical horn, broad at 
the root, but not very high. The shaft of the horrf (lit. 
its arrow) is black inside, and white everywhere else. 
On the front it has a second and longer horn of the 
same description, which becomes erect as soon as the 
animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn 
against the rocks, so that it cuts and pierces. It has 
hoofs, and a*hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in the 
Nile, a fact which led simple Aljahiz, in his ignorance 
of the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the 
ocean, to think that the river of Muhrdn (the river 
Sindh) was a branch of the Nile. Besides, there are 
other marvellous animals in the rivers of India of the 
crocodile tribe, makara, curious kinds of fishes, and an 
animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the ships 
and plays in swimming. It is called hurl'd (porpoise ?). 
I suppose it to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. 
People say that it has a hole on the head for taking 
breath like the dolphin. 

In the rivers of Southern India there is an animal 
called by various names, grdlia^ jalata'ntu, and tandud. 
It is thin, but very long. People say it spies and lies 
in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at ’once attacks them. 
First it circles round the prey at some distance, until 
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its length comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes. 

A man who had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these 
feelers it drags the prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal is 
lost,* 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from BazS-na towards the south-west, you From sa- 
comcf to Anhilvdray 60 farsakh from Baztina ; Soma- sttmalath. 
ndthy on the sea-coast, 50 farsakh. 

Marching from Anhilvara southward, you come t<o FromAnhii- 
Ldrdishy to the two capitals of the country, Bihroj and haiAni. 
BihanjUTy 42 farsakh from Anhilvara. Both are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tiina. 

Marching from Bazana towards the weist, you come 
to MiX idUy 50 farsakh from Bazana ; Bhdtiy 1 5 farsakh. 
Marching from Bhatt towards the south-west, you 
come to Ardry 15 farsakh from Bhfiti, a township be- 
tween two arms of the Sindh Eiver ; Bamhanwd Alvian- 
$ 4 ray 20 farsakh^ Lohardniy at the mouth of the Sindh 
River, 30 farsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the north-north-west, From Kanoj 
you come to Shirshdraha, 50 farsakh from Kanoj ; 

PinjaWy 18 farsakhy situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Taneshar; 

Dalimdlay the capital of Jalandhar, at the foot of the 
mountains, iS farsakh; Balldwary 10 farsakh; thence 
marching westward, you come to Ladday 13 farsakh; 
the fortress Pdjagiri, 8 farsakh ; thence marching north- 
ward, you come to Kashmir y 25 farsakh, 

Marcbipg from Kanoj towards the west, you come From Kanoj 
to DiydmaUy 10 farshkh ivom Kanoj ; Kidiy 10 farsakh ; Pagi'Jot®’ 
Andry 10 farsakh; Miraty \o farsakh; Pdnipat, IQ 
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farsalch. Between the latter two places flows the river 
Jmin; KawUal, 10 farsakli; Sunudm^ 10 farsakk 

Thence marching towards the north-west, you come 
to Adittaliaur, g farsakh ; Jajjanii \6 farsakh; Manda- 
hilkilr^ the capital of Lauhawur, east of the river Irdwa, 
8 farsakh; the river Candrdha, 12 farsakh; the river 
Jailam, west of the river Biyatta, 8 farsakh ; Waihind^ 
the capital of Kandhar, west of the river Sindh, 20 
farsakh; Purslidwar, farsakh ; Dunpil 7 \ 15 farsakh; 
Kabul, 12 farsakh ; Ghazna, 17 farsakh. 

Kashmir lies on a plateau surrounded by high inac- 
cessible mountains. The south and east of the country 
belong to the Hindus, the west to various king^l the 
Bolar-Shah and the Shugnan-Shrih, and the more remote 
parts up to the frontiers of Badhakhshan, to the Wakhan- 
Shali. The north and part of the east of the country 
belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet. The distance 
from the peak of 14h6teshar to Kashmir through Tibet 
amounts to flearly 300 farsakh. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they 
have no riding animals nor elephants. The noble 
among them ride in palankins called katt, carried on 
the shoulders of men. They are particularly anxious 
about the natural strength of their coiantry, and there- 
fore take always much care to keep a strong hold upon 
the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence 
it is very difficult to have any commerce with them. 
In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people. 

The best known entrance to Kashmir is from the 
town Uabrahan, half way between the rivers Sindh and 
Jailam. Thence to the bridge over the river, where the 
water of the Kusnari is joined by that of the Mahwi, 
both of which come from the mountains of Shamilftn, 
and fall into the Jailam, the distance is 8 farsakh. 
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Thence yon reach in 6 ve days the beginning of the ravine 
whence the river Jailam comes ; at the other end of this 
ravine is the watch-station Hvdry on both sides of the 
river Jailam. Thence, leaving the ravine, you enter 
the plain, and reach in two more days AddishtS/U, the 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village 
t^shkarS., which lies on both sides of the^valley, in the 
same manner as Baramiilfi. 

The city of Kashmir covers a space of four farsalchy 
being built along both banks of the river Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry- 
boats, The Jailam rises in the mountains Haramakot, 
wheft also the Ganges rises, cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears. Behind 
them there is MahdciUy i.e. Great China. When the 
Jailam has left the* mountains, and has flowed two 
days* journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four /a?*- 
sakh farther on it enters a swamp of^one square farsakh. 

The people have their plantations on the bCrders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town tTshkara, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine. 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains Unang in the The upper 

• pimi 1-1 i”- t course of 

territory of the lurks, which you can reach in the thesindh 
following, way : — Leaving the ravine by which you the north 
enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, then you have \yG 8 tfron- 
for a mn^rch of two more days on your left the mountains .India, 
of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called 
Bhattavarydn. Their king has the title Bhatta-ShS,h. 

Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltas, and their 
language is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from 
their inroads. Marching on the left side of the river, 
you always pass through cultivated groun.d and reach r-igo 102. 
the capital ; marching on the right side, you pass 
through villages, onl> close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kularjak, 
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which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun- 
bfWand. The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauh&war 
(Lahore), The distance between this peak and the 
plateau of Kashmir is ivro farsakh. The fortress RSja- 
giri lies south of it, and the fortress Lahur west -of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town 
Rajawari is farsakh distant from the peak. This 
is the farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of the Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh Valley. 

The southern frontier of India is formed by the 
ocean. The coast of India begins with Tiz, the capital of 
Makran, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
farsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Turan. A gulf is like an angle ©r a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and flood. An estuary is something similar to a 
gulf, but is not formed by the ocean’% penetrating into 
the continent. It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which there is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. These estuaries, too, are 
dangerous for the ships, because the water is sweet and 
does not bear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned giilf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the Bawarij, i.e. the 
pirates of Kacch and Somanath. They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called hii'a. The places on the coast are : — Tawalleshar, 
50 farsakh from Daibal ; Luhardni, 12 farsakh; Baya, 
12 farsakh; Kticchy where the mwA^Z-tree grows, and 
Bdroiy 6 farsakh; SdmaniUh, 14 farsakh; Kanidyaty 
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30 farsakh; Asawil, 2 days; Bihrdj, farsakh (?) ; 
Sanddn, 50 farsakh ; SUhdra, 6 farsakh ; Tdna, 5 
farsakh. 

Thence the coast-line comes to the country Ldrdn, 
in which lies the city of Jinulr, then to Vallahha, 
Kdiiji, Darvad, Next follows a great bay in which 
Singaldih lies, i,e, the island Sarandib (Ceylon). Round 
the bay lies the city of Panjaydvar (sic). When this 
city had fallen into ruins, the king, Jaur, built instead 
of it, on the coast towards the west, a new city which 
he called Padndr. 

The next place on the coast is t)mmalndray then Edm- 
slier (Rameshar ?) opposite Sarandib ; the distance of the 
sea between them is 12 farsakh. The distance from 
Panjayavar to Ramsher is 40fa7'sakh, that between Ram- 
sher and SetuhandJm 2 farsakh. Setubandha means 
bridge of the ocean. It is the dike of Rama, the son of 
Da^aratha, which he built fromthe continent to the castle 
LafikS,. At present it consists ot isolated mountains 
between which the ocean flows. Sixteen farsakh from 
Setubandha towards the east is Kihkind^ the mountains 
of the monkeys. Every day the king of the monkeys 
comes out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular seats prepared for them. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them cooked rice, 
and bring it to them on leaves. After having eaten 
it they return into the thicket, but in case they are 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, as 
they are not only numerous, but also savage and aggres- 
sive. According to the popular belief, they are a race 
of men changed into monkeys on account of the help 
which they had afforded to Rama when making war 
against the demons ; he is believed to have bequeathed 
those villages to them as a legacy. When a man 
happens to fall in with them, and he recites to them 
the poetry of E&ma.and pronounces the incantations of 
RS;ma, they will quietly listen to him ; they will even 
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lead on the right path him who has gone astray and 
give hiih meat and drink. At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular belief. If there, is 
Pago 103. any truth in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). 
Islands in The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
and Chinese China than to India, are the islands of the Zdhaj, called 
by the Hindus Suvarna-dvipay i.e, the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean are those of the Zanj 
(Negroes), and those in the middle are the islands 
Eamm and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laccadiva), to 
which belong also the Kumair islands. It is peculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly ; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 
another island falls into decay and melts away, finally 
is submerged' and disappears in the ocean. As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new island of increasing fertility, transport there 
their cocoa-nut palms, date palms, cereals, and house- 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. These islands are, 
according to their products, divided intp two classes, the 
Diva-hildha, i.e. the Diva of the kauri-shells, because 
there they gather kauri-shells from the branches of the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Eiva- 
kanhdr, i.e, the Diva of the cords twisted from cocoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening together the planks of 
the ships. 

The island of Alwdkivdk belongs to the Kumair 
islands. Kumqir is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of short stature and of a 
build like that of the Turks. Theyopractise the religion 
of the Hindus, and have the custom of piercing their 
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ears. Some of the inhabitants of the Wdkwdh island 
are of black colour. In our countries there is a great 
demand for them as slaves. People fetch from thence 
the black ebony-wood ; it is the pith of a tree, the other 
parts of which are thrown away, whilst the kinds of 
wood called mulammd and sliauhat and the yellow 
sandal- wood are brought from the country of the Zanj 
(Negroes). 

In former times there were pearl-banks in the bay 
of Sarandlb (Ceylon), but at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Saraiidib pearls have disap- 
peared, other pearls have been found at Sufiila in the 
country of the Zanj, so that people say the pearls of 
Sarandlb have migrated to Suffila. 

India has the tropical rains in summei’, which is called 
varsliali'dla, and these rains are the more copious and 
last the longer the more northward the situation of a 
province of India is, and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The people of Mfiltan used to 
tell me that they have no varshaldlay but the more 
northern provinces nearer the mountains have the mr- 
shakdla. In Bhatal and Indravedi it begins with the 
month Ashadha, and it rains continually for four 
months as though water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kashmir up to the peak of JUdart between Dnnpur 
and Barshawar, copious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month Sravana. However, 
on the other side of this jicak there is no rainfall ; for 
the clouds in the north are very heavy, and do not rise 
much above the surface. When, then, they reach the 
mountains, the mountain-sides strike against them, and 
the clouds are pressed like olives or grapes, in conse- 
quence of which the rain pours down, and the clouds 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no varshakdla, bht continual snowfall during two 
and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
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after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom has an exception ; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 


ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC, THE LIJNAU STATIONS, AND DELATED SUB- 
JECTS. 


We have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 
book, that the language of the Hindus is extremely I’iige 104. 
rich in nouns, both original and derivative, so that in 
some instances they call one thing by a multitude of 
different names. So I have heard them saying that 
they have a thousand names all meaning sun ; and, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, tu* nearly as 
many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known Thenanies 
names of the planets connected with the word hdra, ofthowS. 
which follows after the planet’s name, as in Persian the 
word shamlih follows after the number of the week- 
day ((MsJmmbih, sihshanthih, &c.). So they say — 


Adilya hdra, i.e. Sunday. 
Soma hdra, i.e. Monday. 
Manyalu hdra, i.e. Tuesday. 
Budha hdra, i.e. Wednesday. 


Brifuispatl hdra, i.e. Thursday. 
Sukra hdra, i.e. Friday. 
S'anaUcara hdra, i.e. Saturday. 


And thus they go on counting, beginning anew wirh 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planets the lords of the cn tho 
days, and, in counting the hours of the day, they begin diertim, 
with the dominus of the day, and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the sun 
is the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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dominus of its first hour. The second hour is ruled by 
the planet of the sphere next under the sphere of the 
sun, i.e. Venus. The third hour is ruled by Mercury, 
and the fourth by the moon. Therewith the descending 
from the sun to the mther, i.e. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. 
According to this system, the dominus of the twenty- 
fifth* hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the dominus of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the dominus oi the whole 
day. 

oiiujpat In all this there is only one difference between onr 

of the Hindus, viz. that we use thfe* 

larifjLepival, KatpiKai, SO that the thirteenth planet, counted from 
the dominus diei, is the dominus of the succeeding night. 
This is the third planet if you count in an opposite 
direction, i.e. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
dominus die% the dominus of the whole wx^w^pov, so 
that day and night follow each other without having 
each a separate dominus. This, at all events, is the 
practice of the people at large. 

Sometimes, however, their chronological methods 
make me think that the Jipat KaipiKal *weve not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour hora^ and by 
the same name they call the half of a zodiacal sign in 
the calculation of the ninibahra. The following cal-'! 
culation of the dominus liorce is derived from, one of 
their astronomical handbooks : — 

“ Divide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascend ens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient i, dropping a fraction if there be 
any. This sum is then counted off from th§ dominus 
diei, according to the succession of ‘the planets from 
above to below.*’ (The planet you arrive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in quefetion.) This calcula- 
tion is more of a nature to make us think of Spat 
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KaipiKaL as having been used, than of ^pai larrjpe- 
pival. 

It is a custom of the Hindus to enumerate the planets 
in the order of the week-days. They will persist in 
using it in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much more correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures, to fix 
thereby their limits on the (istrolahc in an easily intel- 
ligible manner, images which are not letters of the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge- 
ment; however, their figures are not images invented 
for uhe purpose, bnt the initial characters of the names 
of the planets, e,g, d== Adilya, or the sun ; c — Candra, 
or the moon ; h^^Budha, or Mercury. 

The following table exhibits the commonest names 
of the seven planets : — 


The Planets. 

Their Names in the Indian Lahgnago. 

Sun . . 1 

Aditya, sArya, bhilnu, arka, diviikara, ravi, bibata (?), 
heli. 

Moon . 1 

Soma, candra, indu, hiraagu, f^itara^mi, himarasmi, 
sitath^u, nltadidhiti, himamaydkha. 

Mars . . 1 

Man gala, bhaumya, kuja, Ara, vakra, avaneya, 
maheya, krdrakshi (?), rakta. 

Mercury | 

Budha, saumya, cfindra, jiia, bodhana, vitta (?), 
hemna. 

Jupiter . 1 

Vribaspati, guru, jiva, devejya, devapurohita, deva- 
mantrin, angiras, siiri, devapitd. 

Venus , 1 

Sukra, bhrigu, sita, bhtirgava, Asbati (?), danavaguru, 
bhriguputra, Asphujit (?). 

Saturn j 

jSanaiscara, nianda, asita, kona, Adityaputra, saura, 

! Arki, stlryaputra. 


The multiplicity of names of the sun as exhibited 
in the previous table was the cause which led the 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of suns, so 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
which rises in a particular month. The book Vishnu- 
dharma says : “ Vishnu, Le. Narayana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end, divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to Kasyapa. These are the suns rising in the single 
months.’’ Those, however, who do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns, point out that the other planets also have 
many names, but each only one body, and that, besides, 
the names of the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more. The names are derived from words with generic 
meanings, e,g, Adilya, Le. the leginning, because* the 
sun is the beginning of the whole. Sa/vitri means 
every being which has a progeny, and since alL progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitri. Further, the sun is called Ravi^ because he 
dries wet substances. The juice in the plants is called 
rasa, and he ^^ho takes it out of them is called ravi. 

The moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
names, e.g, Sonia, because she is lucky, and everything 
lucky is called sontagraha, whilst all that is unlucky is 
called pdjiagraha. Further, Nisem, i.e, lord of the night, 
Nakshatrandlha, i.e, lord of the lunar stallions, Drijehmra, 
i.e, lord of the Brahmins, Sitdriim, i.e. having a cold ray, 
because the moon’s globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth. When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, , being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hurtful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun. Similarly tie moon is ^Iso called 
Candra, which means the left eye of Ndrdyaija, as the sun 
is his right eye. 

The following table exhibits the names of the months 
Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro- 
ceed from the causes which we shall inention (v. p. 228) 
when speaking of the enumeration of the different earths. 
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People think, with regard to the order of the names 
of suns as given by the Vishnu-dharma, that it is 
correct and undisturbed; for Vasudeva has a separate 
name in each month, and his worshippers begin the 
months with Miirga^irsha, in which his name is Keiava. 
If you count his names one after the other, you find that 
one which he has in the month Oaitra, Vishnu, in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the VishnU'-dharma. 

The names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. We have in the following table written these 
particular stations with red ink (in this translatioli'with 
an asterisk), in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months. 

If Jupiter shines in some lunar station, the month to 
which this station belongs is considered as the dominant 
of the yeaVy and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month. • 

If the names of the month given in the following 
table differ in some respects from those used heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulgar ones, whilst 
those given in this table are the classical : — 


The Monti IS. 


KArtiika . | 

3 

4 

MArgasirslia | 

5 

6 

Pausha . . | 

7 

8 

MAglia . . j 

9 

10 


II 

PhAlguna . < 

12 

1 

13 

Caitra . . . | 

14 

15 


The Lunar 
Stations. 


The Months. 


The Lunar 
Stations. 


KrittikA,* 

Hohini. 

Mrigastrsha.* 

ArdrA. 

Punarvasu. 

Pnshya.* 

Aslusha. 

MagliA.* 

PArva-phal- 

gunl.* 

Uttara-phal- 

gunl. 

Hasta. 

CitrA.* 

SvAti. 


Vais'Akha 

Jyaislipia 

AshAdhn 

S'rAvana 

BhAdrapadA 
AsVayuja , 


•1 

•{ 

•{ 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

1 

2 


VisAkhA.* 
Anur^hA. 
Jyeshtha.* 
MAla. ■ 


PArvAshAdbA^* 
UttarAsbAdha. 
S'ravana.* 
Dhanishto. 
S'atabhishaj. 
a-bhadra- 


bhAdra- 

padA. 

Rrvatl. 

Asvinl;* 

Bharan!, 
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The signs of the zodiac have names corresponding to ohthe^ . 
the images which they represent, and which are the the signs of 

i.1. XT- i n Xi. i.* the Zodiac. 

.same among the Hindus as among all other nations. Pageios. 
The thifd sign is called Mithima, which means a pair 
consisting of a boy and a girl ; in fact, the same as the 
TwiifhSy the well-known image of this sign. 

Varahamihira says in the larger book of nativities 
that .the word applies to a man holding a lyre and a 
cltib, which makes me think that he identified Mithnna 
with Orion (Aljalibdr'), And this is the opinion of 
common people in general, to such a degree that the 
station is known as Aljauzd (instead of the Twins), 
thottgh Aljauza does not belong to the image of this 
sign. 

The same author explains the image of the sixth sign 
as a ship, and in its hand an ear of corn. I am inclined 
to think that in our manuscript there is a lacuna in this 
place, for a ship has no hand. The Hindus call this 
sign Kanydy i.e. the virgin girl, and perhaps the passage 
in question ran originally thus : “ A virgin in a. ship 
holding an ear of corn in her hand?^ This is the lunar 
station Alsimdk AVazal {Spica). The word ship makes 
one think that the author meant the lunar station 
ATawwd {P, 7], -jii 5, c, Virginis), for the stars of AFawwa 
form^ a line, the end of which is a curve (like the keel 
of a ship). 

The image of the seventh sign he declares to be fre. 

It is called = balance. 

Of the tenth sign Varahamihira says that it has the 
face of a goat, whilst the remainder is a makara (hippo- 
potamus). However, after having compared the sign 
with a makara, he might have saved himself the trouble 
of attriteting to it the face of a goat. Only the Greeks 
require^he latter description, because they consider the 
sign as composed of two animals, as a goat in the part 
above the breast and as a fish in the lower part. But 
the aquatic animal called makara, as people describe 
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it, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

The image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, K'mnbha, corresponds to this statement. How- 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate this sign or part of 
it among the Imman figures^ this proves that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in it Aq%iarius, 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although the name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Varahamihira men- 
tions also certain Indian names of the signs which are 
not generally known. We have united both kinds in 
the following table : — 


c 

eS . 

‘i? ^ 

H 

1 Their Common 
Names. 

! 2 g & 

i 

i 

i r? ^ 

1 

6 

.2 «• 
^ c: 

iS-s? 

® " 

X 

H 

0 

B . 

S 8 

.£ 252 ; 

H 

1 

i 

Names which 
are not gene- 
rally known, j 

! 

! 

0 

Meslia. 

1 Kriya. 

6 

Tula. 

... 

Jftga. 

I 

Vfishau. 

Tjiiiibiru. 

7 

Vi’iscika. 

Kaurba. 

2 

Mitliuna. 

Jitnma. 

8 

Dhanu. 

Taukshika. 

3 

Karkcita. 

: Kultra. 

9 

Makara. 

Agokiru. 

4 

Siiiiha. 

i Liyaya. 

10 

Kumbali. 

Udruvaga. 

5 

1 

Kanyji. 

Tiirttna. 

II 

Mina. | 

Anta, also 
J!tu. 


It is the custom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Aries and i 
for Taurus, but to begin with i for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &c., so that Pisces are No. 12. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ON TIIK BKAHMANDA. 

Brahma NDA means the egg of Brahman, and applies in 
reality to the whole of heaven (alBrjp), on account of its 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion. 
It applies even to the whole world, in so far as it is 
divided into an upper and an under part. When they 
enumerate the heavens, they call the sum of them 
Brahmdnda. xhe Hindus, however, are devoid of train- 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In consequence, they believe that the earth 
is at Dest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi- 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-place of the different 
classes of gods, angels, &c., to whom they attribute loco- 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi- 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
filled 4 iie space of the whole world. This was, as I 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
(piirushdhordtra, p. 332), and the beginning of formation 
and combination. Further, they say the water was roll- 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from th« water, of which the Creator created the egg 
of Brahman. Now, according to some, the egg broke ; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other th*e earth, and the broken bits between 
the two halves became the rains. If they said moun- 
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tains instead of 7*ains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible. According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman: ‘‘I create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it.” He had created it of the above men- 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the egg broke into two halves. 

Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
regarding Asclepins, the inventor of the medical art; 
for, according to (ialenus, they represent him as holding 
an egg in his hand, whereby they mean to indicate that 
the world is round, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole world needs the medical art. Ascle- 
pius does not hold a lower position in the belief ot^ the 
Greeks than Brahman in the belief of the Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine power, and that his name 
is derived from his action, i.e, protecting gainst dryness, 
which means death, because death occurFwhen dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the Son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?), and 
the son of Kronos, i.e. the planet Saturn. By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to l&im the 
force of a threefold god. 

The theory of the Hindus, that the water existed 
before all creation, rests on this, that it is the cause of 
the cohesion of the atoms of everything, the cause of 
the growing of everything, and of the duration of life in 
every animated being. Thus the water is an instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to^create 
something out of matter. A similar idea is propounded 
by the Koran xi. 9 : ‘‘ And his (God’s) throne was on the 
TjoaterJ' Whether you explain it in an external Vay 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
God orders us to venerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm, i,e. God’s realm, or the 
like, in any case the meaning is this, that at that 
time beside God there was nothing* but the water and 
his throne. If this our book were not restricted to 
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the ideas of one single nation, we should produce from 
the belief of the nations who lived in ancient times in 
and round Babel ideas similar to the egg of Brahman, 
and even more stupid and unmeaning than that. 

The theory of the division of the egg into two halves 
proves that its oi’iginator was the contrary of a scientific 
man, one who did not know that the heaven compre- 
hends the eartli, as the shell of the egg of Brahman 
comprehends its yolk. He imagined the earth to be 
below and the heaven in only one of the six directions 
from the earth, i,e. above it. If he had known the 
truth, he might have spared himself the theory of the 
breaking of the egg. However, he wished by his theory 
to describe one half of the egg as spread out for the 
earth, and the other half as placed upon it for a cupola, 
trying to outvie Ptolemy in the planispheric represen- 
tation of a glob#, but without success. 

There have always been similar fancies afloat, which 
everybody interprets as best suits his religion and 
philosophy. So Plato says in his Tlmmis something 
like the BrahmS-iula : The Creator cut a straight thread 
into halves. With each of them he described a circle, 
so that the two circles met in two places, and one of 
them he divided ijiito seven parts.” In these words he 
hints, as is his custom, at the original two motions of 
the universe (from east to west in the diurnal rotation, 
and from west to east in the precession of the equi- 
noxes), and at the globes of the planets. 

Brahmagupta says in the first chapter of the Brahma- 
siddJidiitay where he enumerates the heavens, placing 
the moon in the nearest heaven, the other planets in 
the following ones, and Saturn in the seventh : “ The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been 
created round in order to last for ever, that in it the 
pious may be rewarded, the wicked be punished, since 
there is nothing behind it. He indicates in this chapter 
that the heavens are identical with the spheres, and he 
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gives them in an order which differs from that of the 
traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only be slowly influenced from without. 
He evinces his knowledge of the Aristotelic notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brabrnf^nda is 
the totality of the spheres, i.e. the aWrip, in fact, the 
universe, for retribution in another life takes place, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it. 

Quotation Pulisa says in Siddhdnta : “The totality of the 
siddh&nia world is the sum of earth, water, fire, wind, and hcUven. 

The latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because it is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery non-igneous globes, i.e. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadfow" of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkness disappears and their figures become visi- 
ble in the night. The light-giver is only one, all the 
others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 
Pulisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it heaven. He places it in^ darkness, since he 
says that it exists in a place which is not reached by 
the rays of the sun. The question as to the bine-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Quotations Brahmagupta says in the above-mentioned chapter : 
magupta)'" “Multiply the cycles of the moon, i.e. S 7>7S 3 >300 j 000> 
fiSiibhadra, by the number of the yojana of her sphere, i.e. 324, OCX), 
and you get as the product 18,712,069,200,000,000, i.e. 
the number of the yojana of the sphere of the zodiac.’^ 
Of the yojana as a measure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter on metrology (ch. xv. p. 167). 
We give the just-mentioned calculation of Brahma- 
gupta, simply reproducing his words without any re- 
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sponsibility of our own, for ho has not explained on 
what reason it rests. Vasishtha says that the Brah- 
m&^da comprehends the spheres, and the just-mentioned 
numbers are the measure of the Brahmanda, since the 
sphere of the zodiac is connected with it. The corn- 
mentor Balabhadra says : “ We do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of heaven, for we cannot define 
its greatness, but we consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 

There is no possibility of human perception reaching 
above it ; but the other spheres differ from each other 
in greatness and smallness, so as to be visible in various 
degrees.” The followers of Aryabhata say : “ It is suffi- Pa^e m. 
cient lor us to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays. We do not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an 
enormous extent. That which is not reached by the 
rays is not reached by the percej)tion of the senses, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowable.^* 

Let us now examine the bearing of the words of these Criticisms 
authors. The words of Vasishtha prove that the Brah- mffereut 
nulnda is a globe comprehending the eighth or so. called xheqursVicm 
zodiacal sphere, i» which the fixed stars are placed, and 
that the two spheres touch each other. Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
sphere, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 

Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces- 
sity bn account of the rotation from east to west, in so 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the same direction. 

Others assume the ninth sphere on account of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless. 

The tendency of the representatives of the former 
theory is perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has proved 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some- 
thing moving which is not within itself. So also this 
ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself. 
What, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia- 
tion of a ninth sphere ? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphere as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. However, Aristotle 
lias also proved that the first mover is not a body, 
whilst he must be a body, if they describe him as a 
globe, as a sphere, and as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility.. To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Almagest: "The first 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 
the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in- 
visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub- 
ject we call a divim one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as an altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by the senses.” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says : “ Plato did not 
know a ninth, starless sphere.” And, according to Jo- 
hannes, it was this, i.e. the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to say. 

Finally, there are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion there is an infinite rest- 
ing bod^ or an infinite vacimm, or Something which they 
declare to be neither a vacuum nor a 'plenum. These 
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theories, however, have no connection whatsoever with 
our subject. 

Balabhadra gives us the impression of holding the 
same opinion as those who think that heaven or the 
heavens are a compact body.holding in equilibrium all 
heavy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
the spheres. To Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
tradition to eyesight, as it is difficult to ns to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

The truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Brali’manda means the aWiqp, together with all products 
of creation in it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DKSCKIPTION* OF EAKTH AND HEAVEN ACCOKDING TO THE 
KELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE HINDUS, BASED UPON 
TIIEllt TllADITIONAL LITEKATUKE. 

On the The people of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
ourths. chapter think that the earths are seven like seven 
Piigcixa. oovers one above the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, differing from our astronomers, 
who divide it into Kkifiara, and from the Persians, who 
divide it into Kishvar. We shall afterwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism. If something in it appears strange to 
us, so as to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence with others, even if both parties missed the 
mark, we shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study these theories. 

Differences They do not differ among themselves as to the num- 
aeqneuccof 1)61’ of carths uor US to the number of the parts of the 
expSiedas Upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
from the th ^ Order of these names. I am inclined to derive this 
difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
language Same thing by a multitude of names. 

For instance, they call the sun by a thousand different 
names according to their own statement, just as the 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, while others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul- 
ties. • The Hindus and their like boast of this copious- 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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the language. For it is the task of language to give a 
name to everything in creation and to its effects, a name 
based on general consent, so that everybody, when hear- 
ing this name pronounced by another man, understands 
\^hat he means. If therefore one and the same name or 
word means a variety of things, it betrays a defect of the 
language and compels the hearer to ask the speaker 
what he means by the word. And thus the word in 
question must be dropped in order to be replaced either 
by a similar one of a sufficiently clear meaning, or by 
an epithet describing what is really meant. If one and 
the same thing is called by many names, and this is not 
occasioned by the fact that every tribe or class of people 
uses a separate one of them, and if, in fact, one single 
name would be sufficient, all the other names save this 
one are to be classified as mere nonsense, as a means 
of keeping people in the dark, and throwing an air of 
mystery about the subject. And in any case this 
copiousness offers painful diflScnlties to those who want 
to learn the whole of the language, for it is entirely use- 
less, and only results in a sheer waste of time. 

Frequently it has crossed my mind that the authors 
of books and the transmitters of tradition have an aver- 
sion to mentioniif^ the earths in a definite arrangement, 
and limit themselves to mentioning their names, or that 
the copyists of the books have arbitrarily altered the 
text. For those men who explained and translated the 
text tQ me were well versed in the language, and were not 
known as persons who would commit a wanton fraud. 

The following table exhibits the names of the earths, 
as far as I know them. We rely chiefly on that list, 
which has been taken from the Aditya-piirdna, because 
it follows a certain rule, combining every single earth 
and heaven with a single member of the members of the 
sun. The heavens are combined with the members from 
the skull to the womlD, the earths with the members from 
the navel to the foot. This mode of comparison illus- 
trates their sequence and preserves it from confusion : — 


The oartliH 
according' to 
the Adit if a‘ 
Purdna. 
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THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE SEVEN 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAYU-PURANA. 

Of the D&navas — Namnci, Sankukariia, Kabandha (?), Nishku- 
k&da (?), I$<lladanta, Lohita, Kalinga, SvApada ; and the master of 
the serpents — Dhanahjaya, Kd.liya. 

Of the Daityas — Surakshas, Mahajambha, Hayagriva, Krishna, 
Janarta (?), Saiikh4khsha, Gomukha ; and of the Rakshasa — 
Nila, Megha, Krathanaka, Mahoshnisha, Kambala, Awvatara, 
Takshaka. 

Of the Dflnavas — Rada (?), AnuhUda, Agnimukha, TarakAksha, 
'TrUira, iSisauindra ; and of the Rakshasa— Cy a vana, Nanda, Visfila. 
And there are many cities in this world. 

Of the Daityas — KManemi, Gajakarna, Uhjara(?); and of the 
R&kshasa — Sumfili, Muiija, Vfikavaktra, and the large birds called 
Garuda. 

Of the Daityas — Virocana, Jayanta (?), Agnijihva, Hiranyjiksha ; 
and of the R^ikshasa — Vidyujjihva, Mahamegha; the serpent 
Karm4ra, Svastikajaya. 

Of the Daityas — Kesari ; and of the Rjlkshasa — Cfrdhvakiija (?), 
Satai^irsha, i,e, having a hundred heads, a friend of ludra ; VAsuki, 
a serpent. 

The king Bali ; and of the Daitya Mucukunda. In this world 
there are many houses for the Rdkshasa, and Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of the serpents. 

After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of 
seven stories, one above the other. They are. called 
loha, which means gather ing-jdaeeJ^ In a similar 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in 
his refutation of Procliis : “ Some philosophers thought 
that the sphere called yaXa^tas, i.e. milky by which 
they mean the milky way, is a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says : “ Thou hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For in it there 
is resplendent clearness without any covering cloud.” 

Plato says : ‘‘ God spoke to the seven planets : You 
are the gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions ; I am he who made you so that no dissolution 
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is possible; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened, is not exposed to destruction, as long 
as its order is good.” 

Aristotle says in his letter to Alexander: ‘‘The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
is above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of stars.” In another .place 
of the same book he says, “ The earth is bounded by 
the water, the water by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fire by the alSrjp. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There is a similar passage in the Vdyu-i^urdna to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire by the wind, 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lokas do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re- 
garding their order. We exhibit the names of the 
lohts ill a table similar to the former (p. 230). 



What luemberrt of 

Their Naiues 

The Niinibur of tli« 

the Sun they ropre- 
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Fish'iu Purdnas. 
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The stomach. 

BhflWoka. 

11. 

'Phe breast. 

Bliuvaiioka. 

III. 

The mouth. ; 

Svarloka. 

IV. 

The e^’cbrow. 

Mabarloka. r 

V. 

'J’iie forehead. 1 

Janaloka. 

VI. 

f Above the \ 

\ forehead, j 

Tapoloka. 

VII. ! 

'i’he skull. 

Satyaloka. 


This theory of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 
except alone the commentator of the book of Patafijali. 
He had heard that the Pitai'os^ or fathers, had their 
gathering-place in the sphere of th^ moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers; In conse- 
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quence he made the lunar sphere the first heaven, 
whilst he ought to have identified it with Bhilrlolca. 

And because by this method he had one heaven too 
many, he dropped the Srarloka^ the place of reward. 

•The same author diflfers besides in another point. 

As the seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is in the Purfinas 
also called Bralmnloka, he placed the Brahmaloka 
above -the Satyaloka, whilst it would have been much 
more reasonable to think that in this case one and the 
same thing is called by two different names. He ought 
to have omitted the Brahmaloka, to have identified 
Pitriloka with Bhfirloka, and not to have left out the 
SvaSbka. 

So much about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens. We shall now speak of the division of the 
surface of the uppermost earth and of related subjects. 

Dip (dvipa) is the Indian word for island. Hence Thosyntem 
the words Sangaladip (Simhaladvtpa), which we call anci 
Serendib, and the Dthajdt (Maledives, Laccadives). The 
latter are numerous islands, which become, so to speak, 
decrepit, are dissolved and flattened, and finally dis- 
appear below the water, whilst at the same time other 
formations of the same kind begin to appear above the 
water like a stre^ik of sand which continually grows 
and rises and extends. The inhabitants of the former 
island leave their homes, settle on the new one and 
colonise it. 

According to the religious traditions of the Hindus, 
the earth on which we live is round and surrounded by 
a sea. On the sea lies an earth like a collar, and on 
this earth lies again a round sea like a collar. The 
number of dry collars, called islands^ is seven, and 
likewise that of the seas. The size of both dvipas and 
seas rises in such a progression that each dvipa is the 
double of the preceding dvipa, each sea the double of 
the preceding sea, i*t, in the progression of the powers 
of two. If the middle earth is reckoned as one, the 
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size of all seven earths represented as collars is 127. 
If the sea surrounding the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127. The total size of both earths and seas is 254. 

The aiz« of The commeiitator of the book of Patanjali has adopted 

aiid MaaT* as the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojana, Accord- 
ingly» the size of. all the earths would be 12,700,000 
yojdna. Further he adopts as the size of the sea. which 
surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojana, Accord- 
ingly^ the size of all the seas would be 25,400,000 
yojana, and the total size of all the earths and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, the author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannotfbom- 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyu^-Ptirdna 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
is 37,900,000 yojana, a number which does not agree 
with the above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojana. 
It cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num- 
ber of seas {i.e, 6 ) may possibly be explained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find the size of the contin- 
ents, which induced him to leave the last surrounding 
sea out of the calculation. But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all the seas which 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro- 
gression with 4 instead of 2, I cannot account^ for by^ 
any of the principles of the calculation as they have 
been laid down. 

Each dvipa and sea has a separate name. As far as 
we know them, we place them before the reader in the 
following table, and hope that the reader will excuse us 
for so doing. 
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The differences of the traditions as exhibited by this 
table cannot be accounted for in any rational way. They 
can hardly have sprung from any other source but from 
arbitrary, accidental changes of the enumeration. The 
most appropriate of these traditions is that of the 
Matsyar-Purdna, because it enumerates the dvlpas and 
seas one after the other according to a fixed order, a 
sea surrounding an island, an island surrounding a sea, 
the eriiirneration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now in this place record some related sub- 
jects, though it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book. 

The commentator of the book of Patafijali, wishing 
to determine the dimension of the world, begins from 
below and says ; ‘‘ The dimension of the darkness is one 
koti and 85 laksha yojana, i.e. 18,000,000 yojana. 

“ Then follows Le. the hells, of the dimension 

of 13 koti and 12 laksha, i.e, 131,200,000 yojana. 

“Then follows darkness, of one laksha, i.e. 100,000 
yojana. 

“ Above it lies the earth Vajra, so called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means a diamond, and 
the molten thunder-holt, of 34,000 yojana. 

“Above it lies the middle earth Garhha,oi 60,000 
yojana. 

“ Above it lies the golden earth, of 30,000 yojana. 

Above this the seven earths, each of 10,000 yojana, 
which makes the sum of 70,000 yojana. The upper one 
of them is that which contains the dvipas and the seas. 

“ Behind the sweet- water sea lies LoMloka, which 
means a not-gathering-place, i.e. a place without civilisa- 
tion and inhabitants. 

“ Thereupon follows the gold-earth of one Kofi, i.e. 
10,000,000 yojana; above it the Pitrilokaoi 6,134,000 
yojana. 

" The totality of the seven lokas, which is called B^rah- 
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mdnda^ has the dimension of 1 5 hoti, ie, 1 50,000,cxx> 
j/ojana. And above this is the darkness lamas, similar 
to the lowest darkness, of i8,500,cxx) yojanaJ* 

We on our part found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the sub- 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some more 
earths. below those already enumerated by ourselves ! 

The when treating of similar subjects, 

says : “ There is a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called Seshdkliya, worshipped among 
the spiritual beings. It is also called Ananta. It has 
a thJJftsand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored above the other, are gifted with good things 
and happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated by 
their own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers, blossoms of trees and fruits ; their in- 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70,000 yojana, the dimensions of . each 
being 10,000. NArada, the Rishi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Daily a and Ddnava. 

When he then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 

Further, the following passage : “ Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the dvipas and seas; but not inhabited by men nor 
by demons. Behind it lies Lokdlolca, a mountain of the 
height of 10, OCX) yojana, and of the same breadth. Its Page 119. 
whole dimension is Jo koti, i,e, 500,000,000 yojanay 

The totality of all this is in the Hindu language 
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sometimes called dlidtri^ i.e. holding all things^ and 
sometimes vidhdtri, i.e. letting loose all things. It is also 
called the dvyelling-^'place of every living being, and by 
various other names, which differ as people differ in 
their opinions about the vacuum. Those who believe 
in the vacuum make it the cause why all bodies are 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacuum 
declare that it is not the cause of the attraction*. 

Then the author of the Vishim-Pnrdna returns to the 
Lokas and says : “ Everything which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is BhUrloka.** This seems to 
be an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
The air, which is between the earth and the stfh, in 
which the Siddhas, the Munis, and the Gandharvas, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the BJmvarloka. 
The whole of -these three earths is called the three 
prithivi. That which is above them is Yydsa^man^la, 
i.e. the realm of Vyfisa. The distance between the 
earth and sun is 100,000 yojana, that between the sun 
and the moon is the same. The distance between the 
moon and Mercury is two lakshaSy i.e. 200,000 yojana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances between Venus and Mai^s, Mars and Jupiter," 
Jupiter and Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
yojana. The dist«'iuce between Saturn and the Great 
Bear is ioo,ooo yojana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is looo yojana. Above it is Maharloka, at 
a distance of 20 millions of yojana ; above it, the Jina- 
loka, at a distance of 8o millions ; above it, Pitriloka, at 
a distance f 480 millions ; above it, Satyaloka.^^ 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com- 
mentator of the book of Patanjali, i.e. 150,000 yojana. 
But such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nation, and I cannot declare the students of the 
Puranas to be free from it, for they are not men of 
exact learning. 
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The pole, in the language of the Hindus, is called The origin 
dhruva, and the axis Mdka. The Hindus, with the ‘,wio“ nT”' 
exception of their astronomers, speak always only of so^atte!' 
one pole, the reason of which is their belief in the dome 
of heaven, as we have heretofore explained. According 
to Vdyu-Purdna, heaven revolves round the pole like a 
potter’s wheel, and the pole revolves round itself, with- 
out changing its own place. This revolution is finished 
in 30 muhUrta, i.e. in one nychthenieron. 

Regarding the south pole, I have heard from them 
only one story or tradition, viz. the following. They 
had once a king called Somadatta, who by his noble 
>«deeds had deserved j^radise ; but he did not like the 
idea of his body Ijeihg torn away from his soul when 
he should depart into the other world. Now he called 
on the Rishi Vasishtha, and told to him that he loved 
his body, and did not wish to be separated from it ; but 
the Rishi informed him that it was impossible to take 
along with oneself the material body from this world 
into paradise. Thereupon he laid his desire before the 
children of Vasishtha ; however, these spat in his face, 
scoffed at him, and changed him into a canddla with 
ear-rings in both ears, and clad in a kurfak (i.e. a short 
shirt worn by the women round the shoulders, reaching 
down to the middle of the body). When he came in 
this condition to the .Rishi, Vi^vdfhitra, the latter found 
him to be a disgusting spectacle, and asked him what 
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was the reason of his appearing so, whereupon Soma- 
datta informed him, and told him the whole story. 
Now ¥ii§vamitra became very angry on his account ; he 
Page 120. ordered the Brahmans into his presence in order to per- 
form a great sacrifice, among those also the children- of 
Vasishtha, and he spoke to them : I wish to make a 
new world, and a new paradise for thispions king, that 
there he may obtain the fulfilment of his wish.” There- 
upon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Indra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began to fear him. They went to him, humbled 
themselves before him, and asked him to desist from 
the work he had commenced on. this condition*, that 
they would carry Somadatta with his hody, just as it 
was, into paradise. This they did, and in consequence 
the Rishi desisted from making a second world, but 
that which he had already made up to that moment 
remained. 

It is well known that the north pole with us is called 
the Great Bear, the south pole Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu- 
cated mass, maintain that in the south of heaven too 
there is a Great Bear of the same jhape as the northern,*^ 
which revolves round the southern pole. 

Such a thing would not be impossible nor even 
strange, if the report about it came from a trust- 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer- 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
i^niAi.ion not know in our latitudes. So Srip§,la says that the 
Aij.ii- People of Multan see in summer time a red star a little 
fever.‘HtiiV'^ bclow the meridian of Canopus, which they call /SWa, 
^uptaoiithe hmtn of crucifixion, and that the Hindus consider 

»iautiu\ru. it as unlucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Pftrvabhadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. 

Aljaihuni relates, in his Book of Routes, that on the 
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island LangabalAs there is, a large star visible, known 
as the fever-star. It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the east as high as a date-palm tree, hafing an 
oblong shape, composed of the tail of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of some small stars situated there ; 
it is called the axe of the mill. Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with the Fish. The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz. the figure of a 
four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sakvara and 
also Sisumdra. I suppose that the latter animal is the 
great lizard, for in Persia it is called SusmaVy wliicVi 
souiflfe much like the Indian Sisumdra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also ah aquatic species, similar to 
the crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided 
himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called Virdj, the left one Manu. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manvantara 
has received its name. Mann had two sons, Priyavrata 
and Uttanapada, the bow-legged king. The latter had 
a son called Dh't'uva^ who was slighted by one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre- 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. He appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manvantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 

The Vdyu-Purdna says : “ The wind drives the stars 
round the pole, which are bound to it by ties invisible to 
man. They move round like the beam in the olive-press, 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst its end 
is moving round. 

The Vishnu-Dharma^iiy^: “Vajra, one of the children 
of Balabhadra, the brother of NS.rayana, asked the Rishi 
,M&rkandeya as to the pole, upon which he answered: 
When God created the world, it was dark and desert. 
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Thereupon he made the globe of the sun shining, an 4 
the globes of the stars watery, receiving the light of 
the s 0 k from that side of his which he turns towards 
them. Fourteen of these stars he placed round the 
pole in the shape of a H&uyndra, which drive the other 
stars round the pole. One of them, north of the pole, 
on the uppermost chin, is UttanapS.da, on the lowest 
chin Yajna, on the head Dharma, on the breast^ N&rS,- 
yana, on the two hands towards the east the two stars 
As^vini the physicians, on the^two feet Varuna, and 
Aryaman towards the west, on the penis Samwatsara, 
on the back Mitra, on the tail Agni, Mahendra, Marioi, 
and Ka^yapa.” 

The pole itself is Vishnu, the ruler of the inhabitants 
of paradise ; he is, further, the time rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, the Vis! imu- D harma says: “If a man reads 
this and knows it accurately, God pardons to him the 
sins of that day, and fourteen y^ars will be added to 
his life, the length of which has been fixed before- 
hand.” 

How simple those people are ! Among us there are 
scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 stars. Should 
those men breathe and receive life JProm God only on 
account of their knowledge of stars ? 

All the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If I. had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger the single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of these figures. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON MOUNT MliRU ACCORDING TO TUB BKLIKF OF THE 
AUTHORS OF THE PUUANAS AND OF OTHERS. 

WEffcegin with the description of this mountain, since 
it is the centre of the Dvipas and seas, and, at the same 
time, the centre of Jambudvipa. Brahmagupta says : 
“Manifold are the opinions of people relating to the 
description of the earth and to Mount Mem, particu- 
larly among those who study the Pnranas and the reli- 
gious literature. Some describe this mountain as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive height. 
It is situated under the pole, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Meru. It is called Mem because of its having the 
faculty of doing* this, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its head that sun and moon 
become visible. The day of the angels who inhabit 
Mem lasts six months, and their night also six 
months/' 

Bralimagupta quotes the following passage from the 
book of Jina^ Le, Buddha: “Mount Meru is quad- 
rangular, not round." 

The commentator Balabhadra says: “Some people 
$ay that the earth is flat, and that Mount Meru is an 
illuminating, light-giving body. However, if such were 
the case, the planets would not revolve round the 
horizon of the inhabitants of Meru, and if it were 
shining it would be visible because of its height, as the 
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pole above it is visible. According to some, Meru con- 
sists of gold ; according to others it consists of jewels. 
Aryabhata thinks that it has not absolute height, but 
.only the height of one yojana, and that it is round, not 
quadrangular, the realm of the angels; that it is in- 
visible, although shining, because it is very distant from 
the inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high 
north, in the cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandana-vana, However, if it were of a great height, 
it would not be possible on the 66th degree of latitude 
for the whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolve on it, being always visible without ever 
disappearing.’’ 

All that Balabhadra produces is foolish both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
upon to write a commentary if he had nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute the theory of the flatness of the 
earth by the planets revolving round the horizon of 
Meru, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. For if the earth were a flat 
expanse, and everything high 
on earth were parallel to the 
perpendiculaf height of Meru, 
there would be no change of 
horizon, and the same horizon 
would be the equinox for all 
places on earth. 

On the words of Aryabhata 
as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks. 

Let A B be the globe of the earth round the centre 
H. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66th de- 
gree of latitude. We cut off from the circle the arc 
A B, equal to the greatest declination. Then,.B is the 
place in the zenith of which the pole stands. 

Further, we draw the line A 0 touching the globe in 
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the point A. This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the human eye reaches round the earth. 

We join the points A and H with each other, 
and draw the line H B .C, so that it is met in C by 
the line A C. Further, wo let fall the per|3endicular 
A T on H 0 . Now, it is evident that — 

A T is the sine of the greatest declination ; 

T- B the versed sine of the greatest declination ; 

T H the sine of the complement of the greatest declination. 

And as we here occupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
kavdajdt, A ccord ingly — 

A T — 1397. 

TH-3140. 

n T - 298. 

Because the angle H A C is a right .angle, we have 
the equation — 

KT iT A - T A : T C. 

And the square Of A T is 1,9515609. If we divide it 
by T H, we get as quotient 622. 

The difference between this number and T B is 324, 
which is B C. And the relation of B C to B H, the latter 
being si 7 iu 8 3438, is the same as the relation of 

the number of yojanas of B C to the yojanas of B H. The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, 800. If it 
is multiplied by the just-mentioned difference of 324 
we g^t the sum of 259,200. And if we divide this 
number by the sinus totus we get 75 as quotient, which 
is the number of yojanas of B C, equal to 600 miles or 
200 farsakh. 

If the perpendicular of a mountain is 200 farsakh, 
the ascent will be nearly the double. Whether Mount 
Meru has such a height or not, nothing of it can be 
visible in the 66th degi’ee of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropic of Cancer at all (so as to 
intercept from it the light of the sun). And if for those 
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latitudes (66° and 23°) Meru is under the horizon, it 
is also under the horizon for all places of less latitude. 
If you compare Meru with a luminous body like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and disappears under the 
earth. Indeed Meru may be compared with the earth; 
rage 183. It is not invisible to us because of its being far away 
in the cold zone, but because it lies below the horizon, 
because the earth is a globe, and everything heavy is 
attracted towards its centre. 

Aryabhata further tries to prove that Mount Meru 
has only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
equal to the complement of the greatest declination. 
We must remark that this argument is not valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only through ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, because they are unin- 
habited and their roQ-ds are impassable. 

If a man has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lati- 
tude, we may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to us from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Meru. If 
Meru did not exist, the whole tropic would be visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura wp read 
that the mountain M*eru is in Himavant, the cold zone, 
not higher than a yojana. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yojana. 

This author is not identical with the elder Arya- 
bhata, but he belongs to his followers, for he quotes 
him and follows bis example. I do not know which of 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. 

In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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^lace of this mountain we know only by ratiocination. 

About the mountain itself they have many traditions. 

Some give it the height of one yojana, others more; 
some consider it as quadrangular, others as an octagon. 

We shall now lay before the reader what the Rishis 
teach regarding this mountain. 

The Matsya-Purdna says : “ It is golden and shining Mauya- 
like fire which is not dulled by smoke. It has four on Mount 
different colours on its four sides. The colour of the the moun- 
eastern side is white like the colour of the Brahmins, thlfea^th. 
that of the ilorthern is red like that of the Kshatriya, 
that of the southern is yellow like the colour of the 
Yaisya, and that of the western is black like the colour 
of the Sddra. It is 86,000 yojana high, and 16,000 of 
these yojana lie within the earth. Each of its four sides 
has 34,000 yojana. There are rivers of sweet water 
running in it, and beautiful golden houses inhabited 
by the spiritual beings, the Deva, by their singers the 
Gandharva, and their harlots the Apsaras. Also Asuras, 

Daityas, and RakshaSas are living in it. Round the 
mountain lies the pond Mfinasa, and around it to all 
^four sides are the Lolca.pdla, i.e. the guardians of the 
world and its inhabitants. Mount Mem has seven 
knots j i.c. great «nountains, the names of which are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktibam (?), Rikshabam (?), 

Vindhya, Pariyatra. The small mountains are nearly 
innumerable; they are those which are inhabited by 
mankind. 

“The great mountains round Meru are the follow- 
ing:, always covered with snow, inhabited 

by the R^kshasa, Pisaca, and Yaksha. IJemaMta, 
the golden, inhabited by the •Gandharva and Apsaras. 
Nishadha, inhabited by the N?iga or snakes, which have 
the following s^yen princes: Ananta, Vdsuki, Tak- 
shaka, Karkotaka, Mahapadma, I^mbala, A^vatara. 

Nila, peacock-like, •of many colours, inhabited by the 
Siddha and Brahmarshi, the anchorites. The mountain rage 124 1 
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Sveta, inhabited by the Daitya and Delnava. The 
mountain Sriiigavant, inhabited by the Pitaras, the 
fathers and grandfathers of the Deva. Not far to the 
north of this mountain there are mountain-passed full 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
kalpa. And in the centre of these mountains is 
Ilavrita, the highest of all. The whole is called 
Purusha 2 )aTvata, The region between the Himavant 
and the Sriiigavant is called Kailfisa, the play-ground of 
the Eakshasa and Apsaras.” 

QuutatioDS The Vishnu- Ihirdna says : “ The great mountains of 
Vishnu, the middle earth are Sri-parvata, Malaya-parvata, M^l- 
yavant, Vindhya, Trikuta, Tripnriintika, and Kalfasa. 
i uraiiag. j. inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 

in eternal bliss.^’ 

The Vdyu-Purdna contains similar statements about 
the four sides and the height of Meru as the hitherto 
quoted Puranas. Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is a quadrangular mountain, in the east the Mal- 
yavant, in the north Anila, in the west the Gandhama- 
dana, and in the south the Nishadha. 

The Aditya-Purdna gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides which we have quoted 
from the Matsya-Purdna, but I have *t 3 ot found in it a 
statement about the height of Meru. According to this 
l^urana, its east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of rubies, the north of different jewels. 

The coin- The extravagant notions of the dimensions of Meru 
Saafijaii” would be impossible if they had not the same extrava- 
subjectr”'^ notions regarding the earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com- 
mentator of the book of Patafijali not only makes Meru 
quadrangular, but even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at 15 koti, i.e, i $0,000,000. yojana, whilst he 
fixes the length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, i.e, 5 Iwti. Regarding the four sides of 
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Meru, he ^ays that on the east are the mountain 
MS-lava and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadrai^va. On the north are Nila, Sita, Sringa- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Bamyaka, Hiranmaya, and Kuru. On the west are the 
mountain Gandhamadana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Ketumala. On the south are 
Mr^lvarta (?), Nishadha, Hemakiita, Himagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bh^ratavarsha, 
Kiiiipurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all I could find of Hindu traditions regarding 
Meru ; and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and^hever knew a Buddhist from whom I might have 
learned their theories .on this subject, all I relate of 
them I can only relate on the authority of Aleranshahri, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man who 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Meru lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions ; that it is 
square at the bottom and round at the top ; that it has 
the length of 80,000 yojami, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 
That side which fe next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us blue ; the other sides are of rubies, yellow and white 
gems. Thus Meru is the centre of the earth. 

The, mountain KdJ\ as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokaloka. They main- 
tain that the sun revolves from I^okaloka towards 
Meru, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side. 

Similar views are held by the Zoroastrians of Sog- 
diana, viz. that the mountain Ardiya surrounds the 
world ; that outside of it is hJidm, similar to the pupil of 
the eye, in which the'Ve is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a vacuum. In the centre of the 
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world is the mountain Girnagar^ between onr KAt/na 
and the six other /cAi/xara, the throne of heaven. Be- 
tween each two there is burning sand, on which no 
foot could stand. The spheres revolve in the climata 
like milh, but in ours they revolve in an inclined cour&e, 
because our dima, that one inhabited by mankind, is 
the uppermost. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TllADIlIONS OF THE PUUANAS RKGARDING EACH OF THE 
SEVEN DVtPAS. 

We must ask the reader not to take any offence if he 
finds all the words and meanings which occur in the 
presefit chapter to be totally different from anything 
corresponding in Arabic. As for the difference of words, 
it is easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
in general ; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
we mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem ac'^eptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dvipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 
It is called Jambil-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the 
branches of whiclf extend over a space of ICXD yojana. 
In a later chapter, devoted to the description of the 
inhabitable world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambu-Dvipa. Next, however, we shall 
descril^p the other Dvipas which surround it, following, 
as regai;ds the order of the names, the authority of 
Matsya-Purdna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 
236). But before entering into this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Vdyu^Purdna regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambfi-Dvipa). 

According to this source|P there are two kinds of 
inhabitants in Madhyade. 4 a. First the Kiihpurtisha. 
Their men are known as the gold-coloured ones, their 
women as snrenu. They live a long life without ever 
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being ill. They never commit a sin, and do not know 
envy. Their food is a juice which they express from 
the dates of the palm trees, called madya (?). The 
second kind are the narqmrusha, having the colour 
of silver. They live 11,000 years, are beardless, and 
their food is sugar-cane.” Since they are described as 
beardless and silver-coloured, one might be inclined to 
take them for Turks ; but the fact of their eating dates 
and sugar-cane compels us to see in them a more south- 
ern nation. But where do we find people of the colour 
of gold or silver ? We know only of the colour of burnt 
silver, which occurs, e.g. among the Zanj, who lead a 
life without sorrow and envy, as they do not possess 
anything which gives birth to these passions. They 
live no doubt longer than we, but only a little longer, 
and by no means twice as long. The Zanj are so un- 
civilised that they have no notion of a natural death. 
If a man dies a natural death, they think he was 
poisoned. Every death is suspicious with them, if a 
man has not been killed by a weapon. Likewise it is 
regarded with suspicion by them, if a man is touched 
by the breath of a consumptive person. 

We shall now describe Sdka-Dvipa. It has, according 
to the Matsya-Purdna, seven great fivers, one of which 
equals the Ganges in purity. In the first ocean there 
are seven mountains adorned with jewels, some of which 
are inhabited by Devas, others by demons. One of them 
is a golden, lofty mountain, whence the clouds rise 
which bring us the rain. Another contains, all the 
medicines. Indra, the ruler, takes from it the rain. 
Another one is called Soma. Eegarding this mountain 
they relate the following story : — 

Ka^yapa had two wives, Kadru, the mother of the 
snakes, and Vinatsi., theHiother of the birds. Both 
lived in a plain where there was a grey horce. How- 
ever, the mother of the snakes maintained that the 
horse was brown. Now they made the covenant that 
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she who was wrong should become the slave of the 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow- 
• ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con- 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time. 

The latter, Vinata, had two children, Anilru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter spoke to his mother : 
‘‘Demand from the. children nourished at your breast 
what may restore you to liberty.’’ This she did. 
Peo]^S also spoke to her of the ambrosia (amrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garuda flew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful- 
filled his wish. For Amrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long as the Devas. He humbled Himself before them 
in order to obtain the Amrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards. They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Thereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Amrita to the Devas, and thereby 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to them: “Do not 
come near the Amrita unless you have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” This they did, and left the 
Amrita.where it was. Meanwhile Garuda brought it 
back to the Devas, and obtained thereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
and the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of Saka-Dvipa are pious, long-lived 
beings, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
they do not know envy nor iUdbition. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a Tretayuga. 
The four colours arfe among them, i.e. the different 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mix with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Vishn'ii-Purdna, the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, Kurura, Vivirhsa (Vivam^a), and Bh&vin (?), . 
and they worship Vfisudeva. 

The third Dvipa is Kn^a-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsya-Purdna it has seven mountains containing 
jewels, fruit, flowers, odoriferous plants, and cereals. 
One of them, named Drona, contains famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the vUalyakarana, which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mritasamjtvaUf which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called Jiari^ is 
similar to a black cloud. On this mountain there is a 
fire called Mahishu, which has come out of the'^Cater, 
and will remain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will burn the world. Ku^a- 
Dvipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by Indra 
into rain. To the, greatest rivers helong Jaunu (Ya- 
muna), which purifies from all sins. About the in- 
habitants of this Dvipa, Matsya-Purdna does not give 
any information. According to Vislmu^Purdna the 
inhabitants are pious, sinless people, every one of them 
living 10,000 years. They worship Jandrdana, and 
the names of their castes are Damin, Bushmin, Sneha, 
and Mandeha. 

The fourth, or Kraunca-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishnu^Purdna the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says that the names of their castes are Pushkara, 
Piishkala, Dhanya, andirTishya (?). They worship 
Janardana. ^ „ 

The fifth, or Salmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains and rivers. Its inhabitants 
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are pure, long-lived, mild, and never angry. They 
never suffer from drought or dearth, for their food 
comes to them simply in answer to their wishes, with- 
out their sowing or toiling. They come into exist- 
ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorry. 
They do not require the rule of kings, since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
in safojby ; they always prefer that which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvipa never alters in 
cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them- 
selves against either. They have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
dowfi«from the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Dvipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years. 

According to the Vishmi-P^trdna they have beauti- 
ful faces and worship Bhagavat. lliey bring offerings 
to the fire, and every one of them lives 10, OCX) years. 
The names of their castes are Kapila, Aruna, Pita, 
and Krishna. 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsycir-Purdna, two great mountains, the deep-black 
SumanaSj which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dvipa, and the Kumxula, of golden colour and very 
lofty ; the latter one contains all medicines. This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to Vishnu- Pur dna the inhabitants are 
pious and without sin and worship Vishnu. The 
names of their castes are Mriga, Magadha, Mftuasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this Dvipa is so healthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragrancy of its air. 

The seventh, or Pushkara-Dvipa, has, according to 
the Matsya-Purdnay in its eastern part the mountain 
CitraMldy i.e* having a variegated roof with Korns of 
jewels. Its height is 34,ckx) gojanUy and its circnm- 
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ference 25,000 yojana. ' In the west lies the mountain 
MS.nasa, shining like the full moon ; its height is 
35,000 yojana. This mountain has a son who protects 
his father against the west. In the east of this Dvipa 
are two kingdoms where every inhabitant lives 10,000 
years. The water bubbles up for them out of the 
earth, and drops down from the mountains. They 
have no rain and no flowing river ; they know neither 
summer nor winter. They are of one kind, without 
any distinction of caste. They never suffer from 
dearth, and do not get old. Everything they wish for 
comes to them, whilst they live quiet and happy with- 
out knowing anything else but virtue. It is as if they 
were in the suburb of paradise. All bliss is given to 
them; they live long and are without ambition. So 
there is no service, no rule, no sin, no envy, no oppo- 
sition, no debating, no toiling in agriculture and dili- 
gence in trading. ^ 

According to the Vishim-Purdnti^ Pushkara- Dvipa is 
so called from a large tree, which is also called nya- 
(jrodka. Under this tree is Bralwia-rdpa^ i.e. the figure 
of Brahman, worshipped by the Deva and Danava. 
The inhabitants are equal among each other, not claim- 
ing any superiority, whether they be human beings or 
beings associating with the Deva*i In this Dvipa 
there is only a single mountain, called Mdnasottama, 
which rises in a round form on the round Dvipa. From 
its top all the other Dvipas are visible, for its height 
is 50,000 yojmia, and the breadth the same. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA, THEIR SOURCES AND COURSES, 

The Vdyu-Purdna enumerates the rivers rising in the 
weli-known great mountains which we have mentioned 
as the knots of Mount Mem {inde p. 247). To facili- 
tate the study we exhibit them in the following table : — 


The Great Knots. 

N.'irnes of the Rivers wliich rise in thorn in 
. N ag.'irasiim v rittu. 

Mahendra . j 

Trisrigfi, RishikulyA., Ikslnila, TripavA (?), 
Ayaiifi (?), Laiigillini, Vaiii.savara. 

Malaya . . j 

KritamAiri, TamravarnA, Pushpajati, Utpala- 
vatt (!). 

Sahya . . | 

God.Avari, lUiiTnaratht, Krishna, Vainya, Sa- 
nafijulA, Tungabliadra, Supravoga, PAjaya (?), 
KAVC 1 I. 

Sukti . . 1 

Rishika, BAlAka (!), KumAri, MandavAhini, 
Kirpa (!), PalAsini. 

' / 

Riksha . . < 

Sona, MaliAuada, Narauida, Surasa, Kirva (?), 
MandAkini, I)a.sAripA, . CitrakAuA, TainasA, 
Pipyala, Sront, Karamoda (?), PLsAbika (?), 
Citrapala, MahAvegA, BahjulA, DAhivAhint, 
Suktimati, ShakrunA (?), TridivA. 

Vindbj^a . | 

TApi, Payoshnl, Nirbindhya, Sirva (?), Nish- 
adhA, VenvA, Vaitaraiit, Siiii, HAhu (I) 
Kuinudvati, Toba, Maheagauri, DurgA, 
Anta.4ilA. 

PAriyAtra 

Vedasriirifci, Vedavati, Vritraghni (?) PaniAHA, 
NapdanA, SaddAnA (7), RArnadi (?), ParA, 
Carman vati, LApa (?), VidiwA. 




Taf^e 128. 
Qiiotution 
from ydi/ii‘ 
Partufa. 
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*Tiie rivers of The Matsya-I\trdna!^tiA Vdyti-Furdna mention the 
rivers flowiDg in Jambii-Dvipa, and say that they rise 
laya^aild itJ’ in the mountains of Himavant. In the following table 
t^west^nd we simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement. The reader mftst 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India. The northern mountains are the snowy Hima- 
vant. In their centre lies Kashmir, and they ai>e con- 
nected with the country of the Turks. This mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Meru. Because this 
Pagfo 129. mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries 6f* the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, and fall into the 
Sea of Jui’jan (the Caspian Sea), or the sea of Khwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontns (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic) ; whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow through India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

Rivers of The livcrs of India come either from the cold moun- 

India. . . , 

tains 111 the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex- 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where parts of 
it penetrate into the sea at the place called the Dike of 
lidma. Of course, these mountains differ very much 
in cold and heat. 

We exhibit the names of the rivers in the following 
table : — 
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Siiidhor Bj tt 

the river flnom 

ofVMhand. 

CandrabhAgA 

or 

CandrAha. 

Biyaha 
to the west 
of Lahore. 

IrAvatl to 
the east of 
Lahore. 

S'atarndra 

or 

Shataldar. 

Sart?at, 

flowing 

through Jaun. 

the country 

Sarsat. 

Gang A. 

Sarayh 
or Sarwa. 

DevikA. 

KiihCl. 

Goinati. 

DhutapA,pa. 

VisAlA. 

BAhuda- 
sa (!). 

1 

Kausiki. 

NisclrA. 

Gandekl. 

LohitA,. 

Drishadvatt. j 

— 1 

TAmrA 

ArunA. 

ParnAsA. 

Vedasniriti. 

Vidfl,8ini. 

CandanA. 

1 

K A wan A. i 

! 

ParA. 

Carniaiivati. 

VidisA. 

S'ipr4, rises 
in the 

VenuTuati. PAriyA-trA 
and passes 
Ujain. 

KaratoyA. 

ShmAhina. 




In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kay a- sindh river, 
bish, i,e. Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghorivand, *30. 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents : — 

1. The river oiT the pass of Gliuzak. 

2. The river of the gorge of Panchtr, below the town 
of Parwan. 

3. 4. The river Sharvat and the river Sawa, which 
latter ^lows through the town of Lanbaga, i,e. Latnghan ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Drfita. 

5, 6. The rivers Nilr and Kira. • 

Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called 
the ford, from a ford near the village of Mahan ara, on 
the eastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of Bithr, below the capital of 
Alfeandahar (Gandhfira), i.e, Vaihand. 

The river Biyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 
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liivers of this name on its western banks, and the river Canda- 
thePanj&b. Other nearly fifty miles, above Jahr&var, 

and pass along west of Multan. 

The river Biyah flows east of Multan, and joins after- 
wards the Biyatta and Candaraha. 

The river Irava is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
, in Nagarkot in the mountains of BhtUul. Thereupon 
follows as the fifth the river Shatladar (Satlej). 

After these five rivers have united below Multfin 
at a place called Pancanada, i.e. the meeting-place of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsakh, and td rise 
above the tree of the plains, so that afterwards the 
rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birds-nests. 

The Muslims call the river, after it has passed the 
Sindhi city Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihrdn. Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be- 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it reaches Alrnansura, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharani, and more eastward ifl the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindlm-smjara, i.e. the Sindh 
Sea. 

Kraniau As the name union of the five rivers occurs in this 
tradition. world (in Panjab), we observe that a similar 

name is used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which flow thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirmidfa 
and having formed the river of Balkh, are called the 
union of the seven rivers. The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Sindh, and its upper 
course Baridish. A man descending on it sees the 
sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns his 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on our left 
side (sic). 

The river Sarsati falls into the sea at the distance of 
a bowshot east of Somanath. 

•The river Jaun joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which 
lies west of it. The united stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gangasagara. 

Between the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges 
is the mouth of the river Narmada, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course in a south- 
western direction, and falls into the sea near the town 
Bahroj, nearly sixty yojana east of Somanath. 

Behind the Ganges flow the rivers Eahab and Ka- 
wini, which join the river Sarwa near the city of Bari. 

The Hindus believe that the Ganges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subsequent 
opportunity how it happened to come down upon 
earth. 

The Matsya-P'urdna says: “After the Ganges had 
settled on earth, it divided itself into seven arms, the 
middle of which is the main stream, known as the 
Ganges. Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hradini, 
and Pavani, and three westward, Sitfi, Cakshu, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavant, and flows 
through these countries : Salila, Karstuba, Cina, Var- 
vara, Yavasa (?), Baha, Pushkara, Kulata, Mangala, 
Kavar^, and Sangavanta (?) ; then it falls into the 
western ocean. 

South of Sita flows the river Cakshu^, which irrigates 
the countries Cina, Maru, Kalika (?), DhCilika (?), Tuk- 
hara, Barbara, Kaca (?), Palhava, and Barwancat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindhu, 
Darada, Zindutunda (?), Gandhara, llurasa (?), Krura (?), 
Sivapaura, Indramaru, Sabati (?), Saindhava, Kubata, 
Bahimarvara, Mara,*Mr{ina, and Sukurda. 

The river Ganges, which is the middle and main 


Various 
rivers of 
India. 
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I’age 131. 
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stream, flows through the Gandharva, the musicians, 
Kimnara, Yakshas, Rakshasa, VidyMhara, Uragai i,e. 
those who creep on their breasts, the serpents, Kal3.pa- 
grama, i.e, the city of the most virtuous, Kimpurusha, 
Khasa (?), the mountaineers, KirS^ta, Pulinda, the 
hunters in the plains, robbers, Kuru, Bharata, Panc&la, 
Kaushaka (?), Mfitsya, Magadha, Brahmottara, and 
Tamalipta. These are the good and bad beings 
through whose territories the Ganges flows. After- 
wards it enters into branches of the mountain Viii- 
dbya, where the elephants live, and then it falls into, 
the southern ocean. 

Of the eastern Ganges arms, the Hriidini flows throfigh 
the countries Nishaba, tTpakana, Dhivara, Prishaka, 
Nilamukha, Kikara, Ushtrakarna, ix. people whose lips 
are turned like their ears, Kirata, Kaltdara, Vivarna, i.e. 
the colourless people, so called on account of their intense 
blackness, Kushikana, and Svargabhflmi, i.e, a country 
like Paradise. Finally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pavani gives water to the Kirpatha(?), who 
are far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, i.e. the cisterns of 
the king Indradyumna, Kharapatha, Bitra, and SaAku- 
patha. It flows through the steppe UdyS,namariira, 
through the country of the Ku^apratarana, and Indra- 
dvipa, and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. 

The river Nalini flows through Tfimara, Haihsamarga, 
Sam ilh Ilka, and Purna. All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. Then it flows through the m^dst of 
mountains and passes by the Karnapravarana, i.e, people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, A^vamukha, 
i.e. people with horse-faces, Parvatamaru, mountainous 
steppes, and Rilmtmandala. Finally it flows into the 
ocean. 

The Vishnu-Pardna mentions that the great rivers 
of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shikhi, Dip&pa, Tridiva, Karma, Amrita 
and Sukrita. 
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ON THE SHAPE OF HEAVEN AND EAllTII ACCORDING TO Page xsa. 

THE HINDU ASTRONOMEHS. 

This and similar questions have received at the hands 
of thh Hindus a treatment and solution totally dilferent 
from that which they have received among us Muslims. 

The sentences of the Koran on these and other subiects The Koran 

(, 1 1 .a certain 

necessary lor man to know are not such as to require a and dear 
strained interpretation in order to become positive cer- reselirdi. 
tainties in the minds of the heare?'s, and the same may 
be said regarding the holy codes revealed before the 
Koran. The sentences of the Koran on the subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 
the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 
Koran does not cf)ntain questions which have for ever 
been subjects of controversy, nor such questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, e.ff. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology. 

Isljgn was already in its earliest times exposed to the idam ^ 

• machinations of people who were opposed to it in the i. Bya ‘ 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with party, 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran -copies passages of which 
not a single word was ever created (i.e. revealed) by 
God. But people believed them and copied these 
things on their authority, beguiled by their hypocrisy ; 
nay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they# had had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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II. By the 
dualiBts. 


Veneration 
of the 
Hindus fur 
their as- 
*tronomers. 


always inclined to any kind of delusion. Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
this Judaistic party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Zindiks, the followers of Mani, like Ibn Almukaffa', 
‘Abd-alkarim Ibn *Abt»araujtV, and others, who, being 
the fathers of criticism, and declaring one thing B,^just^ 
another as admissible^ &c., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, ie, the Unique and 
Eternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented the bio- 
graphy of Mani to the people in such a beautiful garb 
that they were gained over to his side. Now this^ihan 
did not confine himself to the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 
of the world, as may be seen from his books, which were 
intended for deliberate deception. Ilis opinions were 
far-spread. Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistic party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be the Islam^ but with 
which God has nothing whatever to do. Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, ‘'I am your highest lord’’ (Sura, 79, 24), 
and “ I do not know of any god for you save myself 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge with God, who renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks and who seeks the truth about 

Him. 

The religious books of the Hindus and their codes 
of tradition, the Puranas, contain sentences about the 
shape of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific truth as known to their astronomers. By 
these books people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religion, and by means of them the great mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astronomers, declaring that they are 
excellent men, that it is a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell. For this the astronomers requite them 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con- 
forming themselves to them, however far from truth 
most of* them may be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual stuff as they stand in need of. This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particr.lar the doctrines of 
those authors — and they are the majority — who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent scientific research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono- 
mers regarding ttie present subject, viz. the shape of 
heaven and earth. According to them, heaven as well 
as the whole world is round, and the earth has a 
globular shape, the northern half being dry land, the 
south^m half being covered with water. The dimen- 
sion of the earth is larger according to them than it is 
according to the Greeks and modern observations, and 
in their calculations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the traditional seas 
and Dvipas, and of the enormous sums of yojana attri- 
buted to each of them. The astronomers follow the 
theologians in everything which does not encroach upon 
their science, e.g. thfey adopt the theory of Mount Mem 
being under the north pole, and that of the island 
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VadavJnaukha lying under the south pole. Now, it is 
entirely irrelevant whether Mem is there or not, as it 
is only required for the explanation of the particular 
mill-like rotation, which is necessitated by the fact that 
to each spot on the plane of the earth corresponds a spot 
in the sky as its zenith. Also the fable of the southern 
island Vadavamukha does no harm to their science, 
although it is possible, nay, even likely, that each pair of 
quarters of the earth forms a coherent, uninterrupted 
unity, the one as a continent, the other as an ocean 
(and that in reality there is no such island under the 
south pole). Such a disposition of the earth is required 
by the law of gravitation, for according to them ‘the 
earth is in the centre of tho universe, and everything 
heavy gravitates towards it. Evidently on account of 
this law of gravitation they consider heaven, too, as 
having a globular shape. 

We shall now exhibit the opinions of the Hindu 
astronomers on this subject according to our translation 
of their woi’ks. In case, however, one word or other in 
our translation should be used in a meaning different 
from that which it generally has in our sciences, we ask 
the reader to consider only the original meaning of the 
word (not the technical one), for thisK)nly is meant. 

Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta : “ Paulisa the Greek 
says somewhere that the earth has a glohidar shape, 
whilst in another place he says that it has the shape of 
a cover {Le. of a flat plane). And in both sentences he 
is right ; for the plane or surface of the earth is roitnd, 
and its diameter is a straight line. That he, however, 
only believed in the globular shape of the earth, may 
be proved by many passages of his work. Besides, all 
scholars agree on this head, as Varahainihira, Arya- 
bhata, Deva, Srishena, Vishnucandra, and Brahman. 
If the earth were not round, it would not b,e girded 
with the latitudes of the different places on earth, day 
and night would not be different in winter and summer, 
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and the conditions of the planets and of their rotations 
would be quite different from what they are. 

“The position of the earth is central. Half of it is 
clay, half water. Mount Meru is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva, the angels, and above it is the pole. 

In the other half, which is covered by water, lies Vada- 
v&mukba, under the south pole, a continent like an 
island^ inhabited by the Daitya and Naga, relatives of 
the Deva on Meru. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
y0.ntara. 

“The line which divides the two earth-halves, the 
dry and the wet, from each other, is called Niraksha, i.e. 
haviny no latitude, being identical with our equator. In 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four great cities : — 

Yamakoti, in the east. I Komaka, in the west. 

Lahka, in the south. | Siddhapura, in the north. 

“ The earth is fastened on the two poles, and held by 
the axis. When the sun rises over the line which 
passes both through Meru and Lanka, that moment is 
noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the Greeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same mrftiner things are represented by Arya- 
bhata. 

Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnn, a native of Bhilla- Quotation 

Ai - •in' -jkr t fvom the 

mala, says in his Bmhmasiddhdnta : “ Many are the 
saying^s of people about the shape of the earth, specially Brahma- 
among those who study the PiirAnas and the religious 
books. Some say that it is level like a mirror, others Page T34. 
say that it is hollow like a bowl. Others maintain that 
it is level like a mirror, inclosed by a sea, this sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth being inclosed by a sea, 

&c., all of them being round like collars. Each sea 
or earth has the double size of that which it incloses. 

The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth is 
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sixty-four times as large as the sea inclosing the central 
earth. Several circumstances, however, compel us to 
attribute globular shape both to the earth and heaven, 
viz. the fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places at different times, so that, e.g. a man in Yama- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in Ehm at the same time observes 
it rising above the eastern horizon. Another argument 
to the same effect is this, that a man on Meru observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Lanka, the country of the demons, whilst a man in 
Lanka at the same time observes it above his head. 
Besides, all astronomical calculations are not correct 
unless we assume the globular figure of heaven an^ 
earth. Therefore we must declare that heaven is a 
globe, because we observe in it all the characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would not be correct unless in reality it 
were a globe. Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.’’ 

Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 
and says that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 
and that each of these elements is round. 

Likewise Vasishtha and Lata say^hat the five ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, are 
round. 

Varahamiliira says that all things which are per- 
ceived by the senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibility 
of its having another shape. 

Aryabhata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and Lata agree in this, 
that when it is noon in Yamakoti, it is midnight in 
Klim, beginning of the day in Larikil, and beginning of 
the night in Siddhapura, which is not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only be explained by the world’s being 
round. 
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Lata says : “ On each place of the earth only one-half 
of the globe of heaven is seen. The more northern our 
, latitude is, the more Meru and the pole rise above the 
horizon ; as they sink down below the horizon, the more 
southern is our latitude. The equator sinks down from 
the ; 5 enith of places, the greater their latitude is both in 
north and south. A man who is north of the equator 
only SQes the north pole, V^hilst the south pole is invi- 
sible to him, and vice versd.*^ 

These are the words of Hindu astronomers regarding Considcra. 
the globular shape of heaven and earth, and what is gardin^the 
between them, and regarding the fact that the earth, 
situated in the centre of the globe, is only of a small 0/ gravity** 
Size in comparison with the visible part 01 heaven, northern 
These thoughts are the elements of astronomy as con- cnfimivoK” 
tained in the first chapter of Ptolemy's Almagest, and triiction*^!!- 
of similar books, though they are not worked out in 
that scientific form in which we are accustomed to give 
them, 

{Lacuna,) 

for the earth is more heavy than the water, and the 
water is fluid like the air. The globular form must be 
to the earth a jiliysical necessity, as long as it does, not, 
by the order of God, take another form. Therefore the 
earth could not move towards the north, nor the water 4»Hge 135. 
move towards the south, and in consequence one whole 
half is not terra firma, nor the other half water, unless 
we suppose that the terra firma half be hollow. As far 
as our observation, based on induction, goes, the terra, 
firma. must be in one of the two northern quarters, and 
therefore we guess that the same is the case on the 
adjacent quarter. We admit the possibility of the 
existence of the island Vadavamukha, but we do not 
maintain it, since all we know of it and of Meru is 
exclusively based on tradition. 

The equatorial liibe does not, in the quarter of the 
earth known to us, represent a boundary between terra 
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Jirma and the ocean. For in certain places the con- 
tinent protrudes far into the ocean, so as to pass beyond 
the equator, e,g. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
which protrude far towards the south, even beyond the 
mountains of the moon and the sources of the Nile; in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. .For 
that continent is desert and impassable, and likewise 
the sea behind Sufala of the Zanj is unnavigable. No 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relate what it had witnessed. 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Further, as the terra Jirma stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into terra Jirma, 
breaking into it int various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as a tongue 
along the west side of Arabia as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Central Syria. It is narrowest near Kulzum, 
whence it is also called the Sea of Kidzitm. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea. Between India and 
(China, also, the sea forms a great curve towards the north. 

Hence it is evident that the coast-line of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Lacuna,) 

and the explanation relating to the four cities will follow 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the results of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupying the centre of the globe. And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhfibitants — 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants — the 
existence of men on earth is accounted for by the 
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attraction of everything heavy towards its centre, 
the middle of the world. 

Much to the same effect are the expressions of Vdyu~ Quotations 
Picrdna, viz. that noon in Amaravatt is sunrise in Vai- rdyu and 
vasvata, midnight in SukhS,, and sunset in Vibha. 

Similar, also, are the expressions of Matsya-Purdna, 
for this book explains that east of Mem lies the city 
Amaravatipura, the residence of Indra, the ruler, and 
his wife ; south of Meru, the city Samyamanipura, 
the residence of Yam a, the son of the Sun, where he 
punishes and requites mankind ; west of Meru, the city 
■ Sukhapura, the residence of Vanina, i,e. the water ; and 
north ^f Meru, tlie city Vibha varipura, belonging to the 
Moon. Sun and planets revolve round Meru. When 
the sun has his noon position in Amaravatipura, it is 
the beginning of the day in Saiiiyamanipura, midnight 
in Sukha, and the beginning of the night in Vibhavari- 
pura. And when the sun has his noon position in 
Samyamanipura, he rises over Sukhfipura, sets over 
Araaravatipura, and has his midnight position with 
relation to Vibhavaripura. r‘igo 136. 

If the author of the MaUxia^Piirdna says that the Auotoofthe 
sun revolves round Mern, he means a mill-like rotation the passage 
round those who iidiabit Mern, who, in consequence of Aratsya-Pit- 
this nature of the rotation, do not know east nor west.;^^” 

The sun does not rise for the inhabitants of Mem in 
one particular place, but in various places. By the 
word the author means the zenith of one city, and 
by wed the zenith of another. Possibly those four cities 
of the Matsya-Pnrdim lire identical with those men- 
tioned by the astronomers. But the author has not 
mentioned how far they are distant from Meru. What 
we have besides related as notions of the Hindus is 
perfectly correct and borne out by scientific methods ; 
however, they are wont never to speak of the pole unless 
they mention in the same breath also the mountain Meru. ajid 

In the definition of what is low the Hindus agree him on the 
with us, viz. that it is the centre of the world, but their gravitatiou. 
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expressions on this head are subtle, more particularly 
as this is one of the great questions which is only 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. 

So Brahmagupta says : Scholars have declared that 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heaven, and 
that Mount Meru, the home of the Devas, as wejl as 
Yadavamukha below, is the home of their opponents ; 
the Daitya and Danava belong to it. But this l^clow is 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same ; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. If a 
thing wants to go deeper down than the earth, let it 
try. The earth is the only low thing, and seeds always 
return to it, in wjiatever direction you may throw 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth.^’ 

Varahamihira says : Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth. And if Yamakoti and Bum are opposite to each 
other, one could not say that the one is Low in its 
relation to the other, since the Zoi4;'dGes not exist. How 
^onld one say of one place of the earth that it is low, 
as it is ill every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own self, ‘/am above and the others are below,^ whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
springing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on all sides, but each individual blossom has 
the same position as the other, neither the one hanging 
downward nor the other standing upright. For the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the below 
towards all directions, and heaven is the above towards 
all directions.” 

As the reader will observe, these theories of the 
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Hindus are based on the correct knowledge of the laws 
of nature, but, at the same time, they practise a little 
.deceit upon their traditionalists and theologians. So 
Balabhadra the commentator says: “It is the most 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as 
they, are, that the earth and Mem and the zodiacal 
sphere are round. And the Apta (?)-purrina-kara, ix, 
the faithful followers of the Piiiana, say : ‘ The earth 
is like the back of a tortoise ; it is not round from 
below.’ They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which appears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-back ; and 
the *860. around the earth is not navigable. The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the j;\^omb, i.c, the other 
half of the globe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like the back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no. connection with 
the subject. 

Further, Balabhadra says : “ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant ^rcto the earth and its rotundity the 
96th part of 5000 yojana, ix. 52 yojana (exactly S2 yV)- 
Therefore man does not observe its rotundity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Thosg pious men (the Apta (?)-purana-krira) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth ; nay, they 
• maintain it by comparitig the earth to the back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, “ the earth is not round from below,” supra)^ 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth. That which rises above the 
water maj either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an inwrted drum, i.e like a segment of 
a round pilaster. 
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Further, the remark, of Balabhadfa (v« p. 273), 
that man, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
cannot observe the rotundity of the earth, is not true ;• 
because even if the human stature were as tall as the 
plumb-line of the highest mountain, if he were to make 
his observation only from one single point without 
going to other places, and without reasoning about the 
observations made at the different places, even* such a 
height would be of no avail to him, and he would not be 
able to iDerceive the rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

What, however, is the connection of this remark 
with the popular theory ? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the. earth which is ot)posed 
to the round one — I mean the lower half — was also 
round, and if he then had given his theory about the 
extent of the power of human vision as a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the perception of the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun- 
dation. 

With regard to Balabhadra’s definition of the extent 
which may be reached by the human eye, we propose 
the following calculation : — 

Let A B round the centre H represent the globe of 
the earfti.® B is the standing- 
point of the observer ; his 
stature is B C. Further, we 
draw the line 0 A, so that it 
touches the earth, t 

Now it is evident that the 
field of vision is B A, which 
we suppose to be equal to 
of the circle, 3f degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 
360 degrees. 

According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mpuntain Meru (in 
chap, xxiii.), we divide the square of T A, ix, 50,625, by 
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H T, Le. 343 1 So we get as quotient T C = 0° 14' 45" ; 
and B C, the stature of the observer, is 0° 7' 45". 

Our calculation is based on this, that H B, the sinus 
talus, is 3438'. However, the radius of the earth is, 
according to the circumference which we have men- 
tioned, 795° 27' 16" (yojana). If we measure B C by 
this measure, it is = i yojana, 6 kroia, 1035 yards 
( == 57,03 5 yards). If we suppose B 0 to be equal to four 
yards, it stands in the same relation to A T, according 
to the measure of the sine, as 57,035, i.e, the yards 
which we have found as the measure of the stature, to 
A T according to the measure of the sine, i.e, 225. If 
we now calculate the sine, we find it to be 0° o' i" 3"', 
and its arc has the same measure. However, each degree 
of the rotundity of the earth represents the measure of 
13 yojana, 7 kro^a, and 333I yards (sic). Therefore the 
field of vision on the earth is 291 1 yards (sic), 

(For an explanation of this calculation sec the notes,) 
The source of this calculation of Baiabhadra’s is the 
PuUsa-siddhdnta, which divides the arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kardajdt. He says : “ If anybody 
asks for the reason of this, he must know that each of 
these kardajdt is of the circle = 225 minutes (*=31 
degrees). And if We* reckon its sine, we find it also 
to be = 225 minutes,” This shows us that the sines are 
equal to their arcs in parts which are smaller than this 
kardaja. And because the sinus totus, according to 
Pulisa ajid Aryabhata, has the relation of the diameter 
to the circle of 360 degrees, this arithmetical equality 
brought Balabhadra to think that the arc was perpen- 
dicular ; and any expanse in which no convexity pro- 
trudes preventing the vision from passing, and which 
is not too small to be seen, is visible. 

This, however, is a gross mistake; for the arc is 
never peipendicular, and the sine, however small it 
be, never equals the n.rc. This is admissible only for 
such degrees as are supposed for the convenience of 
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calculation, but it is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the earth. 

The axis of If Pulisa says (v. p. 267) that the earth is held- 
according to by an axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
^ there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 

would fall. How could he say such a thing, sinee he 
is of opinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the world, which is explained by the fact thatp every- 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth ? 
However, Ihilisa holds this view, that the motion of the 
peripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis. It is as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heaven keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place lies on the midst of the 
axis of motion. For the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since ev they 

are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst of 
an axis, there might be axes which did not pass through 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes. 

Whether the As regards the resting of the edrth, one of the ele- 
or is at rest, meiitary problems of astronomy, which offers many and 
great difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with the Hindu 
thoauSwr. astronomei’s, Brahmagupta says in the Brohmasid- 
dhdnta: “Some people maintain that the motion 
Page 139. (from east to west) does not lie in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But Varahamihira refutes them 
by saying : ‘ If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nest as soon as it had flown away from 
it towards the west.’ And, in fact, it is precisely as 
Varahamihira says.’’ 

Brahmagupta says in another place of the .same book : 
“ The followers of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
is moving and heaven resting. People have tried to 
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refute them by saying that, if such were the case, stones 
and trees would fall from the earth/* 

But Brahmagupta does not agree with them, and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparently because he thought that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth. He says : 

On the contrary, if that w'ere the case, the earth would 
not vie^in keeping an even and uniform, pace with the 
minutes of heaven^ the prdn as of the iimesy 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. For the m mutes 
of heaven are 21,600, and are called prdna, 'ie, breaths, 
because according to them each minute of the meridian 
revolves in the time of an ordinary human hreath. 

Supposing this to be true, and that the earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Brahmagupta’s) view, we 
cannot see what should prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and uniform pace with heaven. 

Besides, the rotation of the earth does in no way im- 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic character can quite as well be explained 
according to this theory as to the other. There’ are, 
however, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question is most difficult to solve. The most pro- 
minent of both modern and ancient astronomers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to refute it. We, too, have composed a book 
on the subject called Mifldh-ibn-alJiai'a {Key of 
Astronomy'), in which we think wo have surpassed our 
predecessors, if not in the words, at all events in the 
niatter. 
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ON THE FIRST TWO MOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSE (THAT 
FROM EAST TO WEST ACCORDING TO ANCIENT 
ASTRONOMERS AND THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI- 
NOXES), BOTH ACCORDING TO HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
AND THE AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS. 

The astronomers of the Hindus hold on this subject 
mostly the same views as ourselves. We shall give 
quotations from them, but shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty indeed. 
Quotation PuHsa says : ‘‘The wind makes the sphere of the* 
wnbjocb fixed stars revolve ; the two poles keep it in its place, 
fromPuiim. motioii appears to the inhabitants of Mount 

Meru as a motion from the left to the right ; to the 
inhabitants of Vadavamukha as one from the right to 
the left.” 

In another place he says : “ If anybody asks for the 
direction of the motion of the stars which we see rising 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him know that the motion which we see a^ a west- 
ward motion appears different according to the places 
which the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of Mount 
Meru see it as a motion from the left to the right, 
whilst the inhabitants of VadavS^mukha see it as the 
opposite; as a motion from the right to the left. The 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
westward motion, and the inhabitants of the parts of 
the earth between the poles and the equator see it 
more or less depressed, as their places have more or 
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less northern or southern latitude. The whole of this 
motion is caused by the wind, which makes the spheres 
revolve, and compels the planets and the other stars to 
rise in the east and to set in the west. This, however, 
is ’only an accidens. As for the esseMia rei, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies are directed towards the east, 
from Alsharatdn towards Albutain, the latter lying east 
of the former. But if the inquirer does not know the 
lunar stations, and is not capable of procuring for him- 
self by their help an idea, of this eastward motion, let 
him observe the moon herself, how she moves away from 
the sun once and a second time ; how she then comes 
near him, till she finally joins him. This will give him 
an idea of the necond motion.*’ 

Brahmagupta says : “ The sphere has been created 
as moving with the greatest rapidity possible about two 
poles without ever slackening, and the stars have been 
created where there is no Batn-h'At nor Sharaldyi^ i.e, on 
the frontier between them, which is the vernal equinox.” 

Balabhadra, the commentator, says: “The whole 
world hangs on two poles, and moves in a circular 
motion, which begins with a kalpa and ends with a 
halpa. But people must not therefore say that the 
world, on accounl^ of the continuity of its motion, is 
without beginning and without end.” 

Brahmagupta says : “ The place without latitude 
{Niraksha), divided into sixty gliatikd, is the horizon 
for the inhabitants of Meru. There east is west ; and 
behind that place (beyond the equator) towards the 
south is Yadavamukha and the ocean which surrounds 
it. When the spheres and the stars revolve, the meri- 
dian becomes an horizon common to the Devas (in 
the north) and the Daityas (in the south), which they 
see together. But the direction of the motion appears 
to them as different. The motion which the angels see 
as a motion to the sight, the Daityas see as one to the 
left, and vice versd, just as a man who has a thing on his 
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right side, looking into the water, sees it on his left. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear; for this is lulled, and roused, 
and varies, whilst tUat wind never slackens.” 

In another •place Brahmagupta says: “The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
towards the west in one and the same revolution ; but 
the planets move also in a slow pace towards the east, . 
like a dust-atom moving on a potter’s- wheel in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, Whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
Lfita, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angels (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 

Criticisms This is all I have read in Indian books on the 

of the , 

author. ^ subject. 

as the Their speaking of the wind as the motor (supra) 

sphere. has, I think, oiily the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
study; for people see with their own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them into motion. *.Bnt as 
soon as they come to speak of the first mover (God), 
they at once give up any comparison with the natural 
wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 
causes. For though it puts things into motion, the 
moving is not its essence; and besides, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, because the 
wind is a body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. 
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Their saying that the wind does not rest, simply 
means that the moving power works perpetually, and 
does not imply rest and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, their saying that it does not slacken 
m'eans that it is free fix)m all kinds of accidents ; for 
slackening and ivcakening only occur in such bodies or Page 141. 
beings which are composed of elements of conflicting 
qualities. 

The expression that the two poles keep the sphere of on the two 
the fixed stars (p. 278) means that they keep or pre- the sphere, 
serve it in its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or preserve it from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the Milky Way had been a road of the sun, and that 
afterwards he had left it. Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to be normal, and to something 
like this the expression of the poles keeping the sphere of 
the fixed stars may be referred. 

The phrase of Balabhadra about the endina of the on the 

*■ . . ^ relative 

motion (that it ends with a kalpa, &c., p. 279) means nature of 
that everything which exists and may be determined 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two I’easons : 
firsts because it has a beginning, for every number 
consists of one and its reduplications, whilst the one 
itself exists before all of them ; and, secondly^ because 
part of it exists in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con- 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily liave a 
beginning whence they started. If a man maintains 
that time does not exist in the sphere (as one of its 
immanent qualities), and thinks that day and night 
have only a relative existence, exist only in relation to 
the earth and its inhabitants, that if, e.y., the earth were 
taken away out of the midst of the world, also night 
and day would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra the necessity of a 
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digression, and compel him to prove the cause, not of 
the firsty but of the second motion. The latter cause is 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a relation to 
the s'pherCy not to the earth. These cycles Balabhadra 
indicates by the word halpa (v. p. 279), since it corfi- 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with* its 
beginning. 

If Brahmagupta says of the meridian that -it Is 
divided into sixty parts (v. p. 279), it is as if any one of 
us should say, the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts ; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty rjlmtikd (or ghari). 
Thisris the reason why they have reckoned the risings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghatikdy not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

If, further, Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (p. 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they Exhibit in the re- 
trograde motion. Some people relate that the ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars’) 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by tla^ fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
cycles, mention the cycles of the fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappearing depend 
upon invariable degrees of the sun. 

If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 
habitants of the equator the first motioni^ not a motion 
to the right and left, the reader must bear in jniiid the 
following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly bodies before himself, and as they 
move in one direction, they must necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
to stand opposite his other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles just 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex- 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or a mirror, he appears as a different man stand- 
ing opposite to the spectator, his right side opposite to P'iso 143. 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati- 
tude have the revolving heavenly bodies before them- 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude have them before themselves 
towards the north. To them the motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Mem and Vadava- 
mukha. But as regards those living on the equator, 
the heavenly bodies revolve nearly above their heads, 
so they cannot have them before themselves in any 
direction. In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform ftiotion before themselves on two sides, 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the two poles (viz. of seeing the 
heavenly bodies moving in different directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or vice 
versa. 

It is the line passing through the zenith of a man 
standing on the equator which Brahmagupta means 
when ke says that it is divided into sixty parts (v. p. 

279). 

^ The authors of the Puranas represent heaven as a 
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dome or cupola standing on earth and resting, and the 
stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion ? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con- 
cede the possibility that one and the same thing indi- 
vidually moves in two different directions ? 

We shall here communicate what we know of their 
theories, although we are aware that the reader will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are simply 
useless. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “The sun and the stars 
pass along southward as rapidly as an arrow revolv- 
ing round Meru. The sun revolves round something 
like a beam, the end of which is burning when its 
revolution is very rapid. The sun does not really 
disappear (during the night) ; he is then invisible only 
to some people, to some of the inhabitants of the four 
cities on the four sides of Meru. He revolves round 
Meru, starting from the north side of Mount Lokfiloka; 
he does not pass beyond Lokaloka, nor illuminate its 
south side. He is invisible during the night, because 
he is so far away. Man can see him at a distance 
of 1000 yojana, but when he is so far away, a small 
object sufficiently near to the eye can render him 
invisible to the spectator. 

'' When the sun stands in the zenith of Pushkara- 
Dvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thic*tieth 
part of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 21 laksha and 50,000 yojana, 
i.e. 2,150,000 yojana. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance he traverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the sun traverses in a southern day is 9 Imti and 10,045 
yojana. When he then returns to the north and revolves 
round Kshira, i.e, the Milky Way, Ms daily march is 
I hoti and 21 laksha yojanaJ' 
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Now we ask the reader to consider how confused criticisms 
these expressions are. If the author of the Matsya- author on 

^ , the theory of 

Furana says the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow, 

&c., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu- 
cated people ; but we must state that the arrow-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
exclusion of the north. There are limits both in the 
north and south whence the sun returns, and the time 
of the sun’s passing from the southern limit to the 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northern limit to the southern. Therefore his motion Pago 143. 
northward has the same right of being described as as 
rap'H as an arrow. Herein, however, lies a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the below. Hence the stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saw plank. 

If, however, the author hereby means the second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the first, we must state 
that the stars in the second motion do not revolve round 
Meru, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the horizon of Meru by one-twelfth of the circle. 

Further, how far-fetched is this simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam ! 

If we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un- 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as it refutes such an opinion. But as we 
consider the sun as a body, as it were, standing in 
heaven, his simile is meaningless. And if he simply 
means to say that the sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a burning beam is quite super- 
fluous, because a stone tied to the end of a cord describes 
a similar circle if it is made to revolve round the head 
(there being no necessity for describing it as burning). 

That^.the sun rises over some people and sets over 
others, as he describes it, is true ; but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions. This is shown 
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by his mention of the mountain Lokaloka and his re- 
mark that the rays of the sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the sun is not hidden during the night on 
account of his great distatlce, but because he is covered 
by something — by the earth according to us, by Mount 
Meru according to the author of the MatsyonPiirdna, 
He imagines that the sun inarches round Meru, whilst 
we are on one of its sides. In consequence we are in 
a varying distance from the sun’s path. That this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later follow- 
ing remarks. That the sun is invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from? ub. 

The numbers which the author of the Maisya-P%irdna 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation. He represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the cause of the difference of the length of 
the day. Whilst in reality the sum of day and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, it seems 
necessary that we should refer his remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 ghatikd, the winter-day 
1 5 ghatihd long. 

Further, his remark that the sun hastens in the north 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south), re- 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each oth^^, be- 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for traversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater distance his march is slackening. 
In reality the opposite is the case. 

By his phrase wheri the sun revolves above Piishkara-- 
dvipa (p. 284) is meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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Aocordiag to him, on this line the day must be longer 
than in any other place, whether it be the summer 
solstice or another. All this is unintelligible. 

Similar notions are also found in the Vdyu-Furdna, Quotation 
viz. “that the day in the south is twelve muh'drta, in 
tha north eighteen, and that the sun between south and 
north has a declination of 17,221 yojana in 183 days, ix. 

94(TVi?r) yojana for each day.” 

One muhdrta is equal to four-fifths of an hour ( = 48 
minutes). The sentence of the Vdyu-Pimlna applies 
to a latitude where the longest day is 14I hours. Pagcj44. 

As regards the numbers of the yojanas mentioned 
by'tlfe Vdyit-Pitrdyia, the author means evidently the 
portio of the double declination of the sphere. Accord- 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees ; 
therefore the yojanas of the whole sphere would be 
129,157!-. And the days in which the sun traverses 
the double declination are half the, solar year, no regard 
being had to the fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day. 

•Further, the Vdyu-Purdna says "that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur- 
ing the night, and in the south vice versd. Therefore 
the day is long iri^the north, even as much as eighteen 
muhdrtaP This is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day’s 
arc b^observation. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says : “ The orbit of the Great Quotation 
Bear lies under the pole ; under it the orbit of Saturn 5 Vi»hnu- 
then that of Jupiter; next Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon. They rotate towards the 
east like a mill, in a uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some, of them moving rapidly, 
others slpwly. Death and life repeat themselves on 
them from eternity .thousands of times.” 

If you examine this statement according to scientific 
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principles, yon will find that it is confused. Conceding 
that the Great Bear is tender the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Great Bear 
lies below the zenith of the inhabitants of Meru. In 
this statement he is right, but he is mistaken with 
regard to the planets. For the word below is, accord- 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater or 
smaller distance from the earth ; and thus taken, his 
statement (regarding the distances of the jfianets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless we suppose that Saturn 
has, of all planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jupiter, then Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. This, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

If we take the sum total of the whole statement of 
the Vishnu- Dharma, the author is right in so far as the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he is wrong 
in so far as the pole is not higher than the fixed stars. 

The inill-like rotation of the planets is the first 
motion towards the west, not the second motion indicated 
by the author. According to him, the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained exaltation by 
their merits, and who have returned to it after the 
end of their life in a human shape. According to 
my opinion, the author uses a number in the words 
thousands of times (p. 287), cither because he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existeneq^in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution out of the Svra/icg 
into the irpa^Ls (hence something finite, subject to 
numeration or determination by measure), or because 
he meant to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
molcsha, others not. Hence their number is liable to 
a more or Icss^ and everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS. 

The extension of bodies in space is in three directions : 
lengthy hreadthy and depth or heiffliL The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited ; there- 
fore the lines representing these three paths are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions. 
If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
Le. where they cut each other, vrhich turns its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, right, left, above, and 
‘ below. 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. As the rising and setting of 
the heavenly bodieS depend upon the horizon and the 
first motion becomes apparent by the horizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. The four directions, east, west, north, sonth 
(corres;^onding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie be- 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any furthei* explanation, ten 
directions. 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, brought them 
into relation to the* winds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. 

VOL. I. T 
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Also the Arabs determined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the winds. Any wind blowing be- 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general Kakhd. 
Only in rare cases they are called by special names of 
their own. 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a wind ; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as well Jis the 
secondary directions between them, by separate names. 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited by the following diagram : — 




South. 




%. 

% 

Dfikshina. 



West. 

r/., 

P 

Madhyade«n., 

/. e. 

the inkldle country. 

p 

East. 
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\ 

U tt aril. 




North. 
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Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the horizontal plane, the above and below, 
the former being called Upari, the second Adhas and 
Tala. 

These directions, and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori- 
zon is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are innumerable. The 
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two ends of every possible diameter may be considered 
as hefo7*e and behind^ and therefore the two ends of the 
diameter cutting the former at right angles (and lying 
in the same plane) are right and left. 

'The Hindus can never speak of anything, be it an 
object of the ititellect or of imagination, without repre- 
senting it as a personification, an individnaU They at 
once marry him, make him celebrate marriage, make his 
wife become pregnant and give birth to something. So, 
too, in this case. The Vishmi-Dharma relates that 
Airi, the star who rules the stars of the Great Bear, 
married the directions^ represented as one person, though 
they &re eight in number, and that from her the moon 
was born. 

Another author relates : Dakska, i,e. Prajapati, mar- 
ried Dharnia, i,e. the reward^ to ten of his daughters, i.e, 
the ten directions. From one of them he had many 
children. She was called Vasii, and her children the 
Vas^ts. One of them was the moon. 

No doubt our people, the Muslims, will laugh at such 
a birth of the moon. But I give them still more of this 
stuif. Thus, e.g, they relate : The sun, the son of Kai5- 
yapa and of Aditya, his wife, was born in the sixtli Man- 
vantara on the lun&r station Visakha ; the moon, the son 
of Dharma, was born on the station Krittika ; Mars, the 
son of Prajapati, on Purvashadha ; Mercury, the son of 
the moon, on Dhanishtha ; eTupiter, the son of Angiras, rage 
on Pinjrvaphalguni ; Venus, the daughter of Bhrign, on 
Pushya ; Saturn on Revati ; the Bearer of the Tail, the 
son of Yama, the angel of death, on A^lesha, and the 
Head on Revati. 

According to their custom, the Hindus attribute 
certain dominants to the eight directions in the 
horizontal plane, which we exhibit in the following 
table 
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Their Dominants. 

■ Tho Directions. 

Their Dominants. 

The Directions. 

Indra . . . 

1 Fast. 

! 

Varuna . . 

West. 

The Fire . . 

; S.E. • 

Vilyu . . . 

N.W.^ 

Yama . . . 

>S6iith. 

Kuru . 

l 

•Nor^h. 

Tritliu . . 

s.w. 

1 

Mahadova 

] 

N.E. 

! 


The Hindus construct a figure of these eight ^direc- 
tions, called Bdhucakra, t.e, the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-playing. It is the following diagram : — 


South. 



The figure is used in this way : First, you must know 
the dominant of the day in question, and its place in 
the present figure. Next you must know that one of 
the eight parts of the day in whicli you happen to be. 
These eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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the dominant of the day, in uninterrupted succession 
from east to south and west. Thus you find the domi- 
nant of the eighth in question. If, e,g,, you want to 
know the fifth eighth of Thursday whilst Jupiter is the 
deminus diei in the south, and the line proceeding from 
the .south terminates in north-west, we find that the 
dominant of the first eighth is Jupiter, .that of the 
second is* Saturn, tliat of the third the sun, that of the 
fourth the moon, and that of the fifth Mercury in the 
north. In this way you go on counting the eighths 
through the day and the night till the end of the 
vvxOi^lMepov, When thus the direction of the eighth of 
the day in which you are has been found, it is considered Pago 147. 
by them as Rahu ; and when sitting down to play, you 
must place yourself so that you have this direction at 
your back. Then you will win, according to their belief. 

It is no affair of the reader to despise a man who, on 
account of such an omen, in a variety of games stakes 
all his chances on one cast of the dice. Suffice it to 
leave to him the responsibility of his dice-playing. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DEFINITION OF THE INHABITABLE EAKTH ACCORDING 
TO THE HINDUS. 

In the book of the Rishi Bhnvanako^a we read that the 
inhabitable world stretches from Him avant towards the 
south, and is called Bharata-varsha, so called from a 
man, Bharata, who ruled over them and provided for 
them. The inhabitants of this olKov^evrj are those to 
whom alone reward and punishment in another life 
are destined. It is divided into nine parts, called Nava^ 
Ichanda-prailiarnay ix. the primary nine parts. Between 
each two parts there is a sea, which they traverse from 
one hhanda to the other. The breadth of the inhabit- 
able world from north to south is lOCX) yojana. 

By Himavant the author means the northern moun- 
tains, where the world, in consequence of the cold, 
ceases to be inhabitable. So all civilisation must of 
necessity be south of these mountains. 

His words, that the inhabitants are subject to reward 
and punishment, indicate that there are other ^people 
not subject to it. These beings he must either raise 
from the degree of man to that of angels, who, in con- 
sequence of the simplicity of the elements they are 
composed of and of the purity of their mature, never 
disobey a divine order, being always willing to worship ; 
or he must degrade them to the degree of irrational 
animals. According to him, therefore, these are no 
human beings outside the otKoiJ}x€vrj (i,e, Bharcuta^ 
varsha). 
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Bharatavarsha is not India alone, as Hindus think, 
according to whom country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind ; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one hhanda from the 
other. Further, they do not identify these Idianda with 
the dvipaSy for the author says that on those seas 
people pass from one shore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great religious 
community. 

The nine parts are called Prathama, Le.. primary ones, 
becaPuse they also divide India alone into nine parts. 

So the division of the olKovfih'rj is a primary one, but 
the division of Bharatavarsha a secondary one. Be- 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their astrologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the Vdyu^Purdim, viz. Quotation 
that “the centre of Jambu-dvipa is called Bharata- Pw\na^^ 
varsha, which means those ivlio acquire somethinij and 
nourish themselves. With them there are the four ynya. 

They are Bubje(?b to reward and punishment ; and 
Himavant lies to the north of the country. It is 
divided into nine parts, and between them there are 
navigable seas. Its length is 9000 yojana, its- breadth 
ICXX); and because the country is also called Sam- 
nfira (?), each ruler who rules it is called Samnara (?). 

The shape of its nine parts is as follows.” 

Then the author begins to describe the mountains in 
the hhanda between the east and north, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond this de- 
scription. Thereby he gives us to understand that, 
according to his opinion, this hhanda is the olKovy.kvq. Page 148. 
But he contradicts* himself in another place, where he 
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says that Jambu-dvlpa is the centre among the Nava^ 
Jclianda-prathama, and the others lie towards the eight 
directions. There are angels on them, men, animals, 
and plants. By these words he seems to mean the 

dvipas. 

If the breadth of the oLKovfxevrj is 1000 yojana^, its 
length must be nearly 2800. 

Further, the Vdyit-Purdna mentions the cities and 
countries which lie in each direction. We shall exhibit 
them in tables, together with similar information from 
other sources, for this method renders the study of the 
subject easier than any other. 

Here follows a diagram representing the division 'of 
Bharatavarsha into nine parts. 


' 

Nrigadvipa. 

South. 

'JTimravarna. 

( 

Gabhastimat. 

West. 

Sail my a. 

Indradvtpa or 
Madhyade;5a, i.e. 
the middle country. 

KaHerumat. 

•ISBg 

• 

Gfm dharva. 


NagarasamvTitta, 



j North. 


1 
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We have already heretofore mentioned that that part 
of the earth in which the olKovii^vri lies resembles a 
tortoise, because its borders are round, because it rises 
above the water and is surrounded by the water, and 
because it has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is a possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 
divide the directions accordij^ig to the lunar stations. 
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Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the 
lunar stations, and the figure which represents this 
.division is similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called 
KHrma-cahra, i.e, the tortoise-circle or the tortoise- 
shape. The following diagram is from the Samhitd of 
Vamhamihira. 
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Varlihamihira calls each of the Nam-klumda a varga, M9* 

TT -Tki /I \T^i **!• The division 

He says; “ r>y them (the vargas) Bharatavarsha, t.e, i>fBharata- 
half of the world, is divided into nine parts, the cen- acceding to 
tral one, the eastern, &c.’’ Then he passes to the south, iiira. 
and thus round the whole horizon. Thaf^he under- 
stands by^Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 
his saying that eadi varga has a repon, the king of 
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which is killed when some mishap befalls it. So 
belong 

To the 1st or central varga, the region Pilhcjlla. 


11 

2 d varga, 

,, Magadha, 

11 

3 d varga, 

„ Kalihga. 

11 

4 th varga, 

„ Avanti, i.e. Ujain. 

II 

5th varga, 

,, Ananta. 

»1 

6th varga, 

„ Sindhu and Sauvi^ra. 

>1 

7th varga, 

Hdrahaura, 

1) 

8th varga. 

Madura. 

»> 

9 th varga, 

Kulinda. 

All these countries 

are parts of India proper. 


ontho Most of the names of countries under which* they 

geogmphi- appear in this context are not those by which they are 
ctii names. generally known. Utpala, a native of Kashmir, 

says in his commentary on the book Sariihitd regarding 
this subject: ‘‘The names of countries change, and 
particularly in the yuf/as. So Mftltfin was originally 
called Kai^yapapura, then Hamsapura, then Bagapura, 
then Sfimbhapura, and then Millasthdnaj i.e. the ori(/i^ 
nal %)lacG^ for rnUla m^eans root, origin, and idna means 
place.’* 

A ynga is a long space of time, but names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
different language occupies a country. Their tongues 
frequently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, e.g, the custom of the Greeks. 
Either they keep the original meaning of the namgs, and 
try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes. So the city of Shash, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called TS.sh-kand, i,e, 
stone-city, is called stone-tower in the book yea)y/oa</>ta. 
In this way new names spring up as translations of 
older ones; Or, secondly, the barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, but with such sounds in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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their mouth : e.g, Bdshang they call in their books 
Filsanj, and Sakilkand they call in their revenue-books 
Fdrfaza (sic). However, what is more curious and 
strange is this, that sometimes one and the same lan- 
guage changes in the mouth of the same people who 
spe/ik it, in consequence of which strange and uncouth 
forms of words spring up, not intelligible save to him 
who, discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought about in a few years, without there 
being any stringent cause or necessity for it. Of course, 
in all of this the Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
tife pules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enormous copiousness of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

The following names of countries, which we have 
taken from the VdyU’-Purdna, are arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the najnes taken from the 
Samhitd are arranged according to the eight directions. 

All these names are of that kind which we have here 
described {i,e, they are not the names now in general 
use). We exhibit them in the following tables : — 

The single coimfsnes of the middle realm, according to p.igo 150. 
the VdyU’’Pnrdna. 

Kuril, Paficala, Sfilva, Jangala, Surasena, Bhadra- 
kiira(!), Bodha, Pathesvara, Vatsa, Kisadya, Kulya, 
Kunti^la, KiUi, Kosala, Arthayrishava (?), Puhlinga (!), 
Mashaka (!), Vrika. 

The people in the east : — 

Andhra, Vfika, Mudrakaraka (?), Pratragira(?), Vahir- 
gira, Prathanga (?), Vangeya, MCilava (!), MTilavartika, 
Pragjyotisha, Munda, Abika (?), Tamraliptika, Mala, 
Magadha, Govinda (Gonanda ?). 

The people in the south : — 

• P 4 ndya, Kerala,. Caulya, Kulya, Setiika, Mushika, 
Humana (?), Vanavasika, MahS,rashtra, Mahisha, Ka- 
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Pago 151. liriga, Abhira, tsliika, Atavya, ^avara (?), Palindra, 
Vindhyamftli, Vaidarbha, Dandaka, Mftlika (!), Asmakaj 
Naitika(!), Bhogavardhana, Kuntala, Andhra, UdbhiraJ 
Nalaka, Alika, DS,kshinatya, Vaide^a, Sftrpak&raka, 
Kolavana, Durga, Tillita (?), Puleya, Krala (!), Riipaka, 
Ti\masa, Tarflpana (?), Karaskara, NS,sikya, Uttaranar- 
mada, Bhanukacchra (?), Maheya, S 3 .raswata (?), Kac- 
chiya, Surashtra, Anartta, Hudvuda (?). 

The people in the west : — 

Malada (?), Karusha, Mekala, Utkala, Uttamarna, 
Basarna (?), Bhoja, Kishkinda, Kosala, Traipnra, Vaidika, 
Tharpura (?), Tumbura, Shattnmana (?), Padha, Kar- 
Pageis2. napravarana (!), Hima, Darva, Huhaka (!), Trigartia, 
Malava, Kirata, Tamara. 

The people in the north : — 

Vahlika (!), Vfidha, Vana (?), Abhira, Kalatoyaka, 
Aparfuita (?), Pahlava, Carmakhandika, Gandhara, Ya- 
vana, Sindhn, Saiiylra, i.e. Multan and Jahifiwilr, 
Madhra (?), Saka, Drilnxla (?), Litta (Kulinda), Malla(?), 
Kodara (?), Atreya, Bharadva, Jahgala, Daseruka (!), 
Lampaka, Tjxlakuna (?), Siilika, Jagara. 

The names of the countries for the tortoise- figure^ as 
taken from the Sarhhitd of Varilhamihira. 

1 . The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm : — 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, Mandavya, SS.lvant, Pojjihdna, 
Marn, Vatsa, Ghosha, the valley of the Yamuna, Saras- 
vata, Matsya, Mathura, Kopa, Jyotisha, Dharmilranya, 
{^drasena, Gauragriva, Uddehika near Bazdna, Pandu, 
Pago 153. Guda = Taueshar, A^vattha, Pancdla, Sdketa, Kanka, 

Kuru = Tfineshar, Kalkoti, Kukura, Pariyfitra, Audum- 
bara, Kapishthala, Gaja. 

IL The names of the countries in the east : — 

Anjana, Vrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya (w), Vyd- 
ghramukha, Le. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Kar- 
vata, Candrapura, Sdrpakari^a, i.e. people with ears like 
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sieves, Khasha, Magadha, Mount Sibira, Mithilli, Sama- 
tata, Odra, Aivavadana, i.e, people with- horse-faces, 
Dantura, i,e, people with long teeth, Pragjyotisha, 
Lohitya, Krtra-samudra (sic), ie, the milk-sea, Purti- 
shfida, Udayagiri, ie. the mountain of sunrise, Bhadra, 
Gauraka, Paundra, Utkala, Kai^i, Mekala, Ambashtha, 
Ekapada, i.e, the one-footed people, Tamaliptika, Kau- 
salaka, Tardhamana. 

III. The names of the countries of the south-east 
(Affneya) 

Kosala, Kalinga, Vaiiga, Upavanga, Jathara, Anga, 
Saulika, Vidarbha, Vatsa, Andhra, Colika (?), tTrdhva- 
karii^i, i.e. people whose ears are directed upwards, 

Vrisha, N^likera, Carmadvipa, the mountain Vindhya, 
Tripuri, Smasrudhara, Hemakutya, Vyalagriva, ie. Page 154. 
people whose bosoms are snakes, Mahagriva, ie. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of the 
monkeys, Kandakasthala, Nish3.da, Kitshtra, Dairirna, 
Purika, Nagnaparna, Savara. 

IV. The names of the countries in the south : — 

LankS,, i.e. the cupola of the earth, Kalajina, Sairi- 

kirna (?), Talikata, Girnagara, Malaya, iJardiira, Ma- 
hendra, Malindya, Bharukaccha, Kankata, Tankana, 
Vanavasi on the* coast, Sibika, Phanikara, Konkaua 
near the sea, Abhira, Akara, Vena a river, Avanti, ie. 
the city of Ujain, Da^apura, Gonarda, Keralaka, Karnata, 
Mahatavi, Citrakuta, Nasikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Kraufi- 
cadvipa, Jatadhara, Kauverya, Rishyainflka, Vaidvlrya, 
K^ankha, Mukta, Atri, V&ricara, Jannapattana (sic), 

Dvipa, GanarSjya, Krishnavaidiirya, Sibika, Sfiryadri, 
Ku^umanaga, Tumbavana, Karmaneyaka, Yamyodadhi^ Pago 155. 
Tapasai^rama, Rishika, Kanci, Marucipattana, Divar, 4 a (!), 
Siiiihala, Rishabha, Baladevapattana, Dandakavana, 
Timingilasana (?), Bhadra, Kaccha, Kufijaradari, Tilmra- 
parna. 

V. The names of the countries in the south-west 
{Nairritd ) : — 
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Kamboja, Sindhu, Sauvira, ie. Multan and Jahr&var, 
Vadavamukha, Aravrimbashtha, Kapiia, P^ra^ava, i.e, 
the Persians, Siidra, Barbara, Kiiata, Khanda, Kravya, 
Abh#a, Caficilka, Hemagiri, Sindhu, Kalaka, Eaivataka, 
Surashtra, Badara, Dramida, Mahftrnava, NS-rlmukhk, 
i.e. men with women’s faces, Le, the Turks, Anarta, 
Phenagiri, Yavana, i,e. the Greeks, Mfiraka, Karnapra- 
varana. 

VI. The names of the countries in the west : — 

Maniman, Meghavan, Vanaugha, Astagiri, i.e. the 

country of sunset, Aparantaka, Santika, Haihaya, Pra- 
sastadri, Vokkana, Pancanada, i.e. the union of the five 
rivers, Mathara, Pfirata, Tarakruti (?), Jringa, Vaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka, Mleccha, i.e, the Arabs. 

VII. The names of the countries in the north-west 
( Vdt/ava ) : — 

M A-ndavya, Tukhara, Talahala, Madra, Asmaka, Kuhi- 
Piigo 156. talahada, Strirfijya, i.e. women amongst whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year, Nrisiiiihavana, i.e. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, i.e. people who are born from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Venu- 
mati (?), i.e. Tirmidh, Phalgulu, Guruha, Marukucca, 
Carmarahga, i.e. people with coloured skins, Ekavilo- 
cana, i.e. the one-eyed men, Siilika',’ Dirghagriva, i.e. 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dirghamukha, i.e. people with long faces, Dirghake^a, 
i.e. people with long hair. 

VIIL The names of the countries in the north,,: — 

Kailasa, Himavant, Vasumant, Giri, Dhanushman (!), 
i.e. the people with bows, Kraufica, Meru, Kurava, 
Uttarakurava, Kshudramina, Kaikaya, Vasuti, Yamuna, 
i.e. a kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjunayana, Ag- 
nitya, Adar^a, Antardvipa, Trigarta, Turaganana, i.e. 
people with horse-faces, Svamukha, i.e. people with 
dog-faces, Ke^adhara, Capitanfisika, i.e. flat-noses, DA- 
sera, KavAtadhana, ^aradhana, Takshas^ila, i.e. MArikala, 
Pushkalavati, i.e. Pukala, Kailavata, KanthadhAna, 
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Ambara, Madraka, Malava, Paiirava, Kacchara, Danda, 
Pifigalaka, Manahala, Huna, Kohala, Sataka, Mandavya, 
Bliiitapura, G&ndhara, Ya^ovati, Hematrila, Kajanya, 
khajara, Yaudheya, Dasameya, Syarnaka, Ksl||ma- 
dhiirta (?). 

Ik- The names of the countries in the north-east 
(AUdna ) : — 

Mey’ii, • Kanashtharajya, PaiSupala, Kira, Kai^mira, 
Abhi, Sarada, Tangana, Kiiluta, Sairiudha, Eashtra, 
Brahraapiira, Darva, Daniara, Vanarfijya, Kirata, Gina, 
Kauninda, Bhalla, Palola, Jatasura, Kunatha, Khasha, 
Ghosha, Kucika, Ekacarana, i.e. the one-footed people, 
Aduwsva, Suvarnabhutni, Lc. the gold land, Arvasu- 
dhana (suj),Nandavishtha, Paurava, Ciranivasana, Trine- 
tra, ix. people with three eyes, Ptihjadri, Gandharva. 

Hindu astronomers determine the longitude of the 
inhabitable w’orld by Lanka, which lies in its centre on 
the equator, whilst Yainakoti lies on its east, Eomaka 
on its west, and Siddhapura on that part of the equator 
which is diametrically opposed to Lanka. Their remarks 
on the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies show 
that Yainakoti and Rum are distant from each other 
by half a circle. St seems that they assign the countries 
of the West {i.e. North Africa) to Rilm or the R.oman 
Empire, because the Riim or Byzantine Greeks occupy 
the opposite shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern latitude and 
penetrates high into the north. No part of it stretches 
far southward, and, of course, nowhere does it reach 
the equator, as the Hindus say with regard to Romaka. 

We shall here speak no more of Lanka (as w^e are 
going to treat of it in a separate chapter). Yamakoti 
is, according to Yakub and Alfazari, the country where 
is the ci^y Tdra within a sea. I have not found the 
slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As 
koti means castle and Yama is the angel of death, the 
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word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the 
Persians, had been built by Kaika’fis or Jam in the 
most remote east, behind the sea. Kaikhusrau tra- 
verm^ the sea to Kangdiz when following the graces of 
Afrfisiab the Turk, and there he went at the time of 
his anchorite life and expatriatibn. For diz means in 
Persian castle, as koti in the Indian language. ' AbH- 
Ma'shar of Balkh has based his geographical eangn on 
Kangdiz as the 0° of longitude or first meridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Siddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our- 
selves, that behind the inhabited half-circle there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

Ill what way the Hindus determine the latitude of 
a place has fiot come to our knowledge. That the 
longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-circle is a 
far-spread theory among their astronomers ; they differ 
(from Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
is to be its beginning. If we explain the theory of the 
Hindus as far as we undei’stand it, their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of one quarter (of the otKov/mevr/), whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as we siiall hereafter ex- 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi- 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one. Some adopt as the beginning oHongi- 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex- 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
Balkh. Now, according to this theory, things have been 
united which have no connection with each other. So 
Shapurkfiu and Ujain are placed on the same meridian. 
A theory which so little corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Islands of the Hai[)py Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and the quarter of the 
oLKoviih't] they extend thence as far as the neighbour- 
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hood of J iirj^Q NishS,pftr. Both these theories are 

totally different from that of the Hindus, This subject, 
however, shall be more accurately investigated in a sub- 
sequent chapter (p. 3 1 1 ). 

.If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, I 
shall devote a special tfeatise to the longitude of Nishei- 
pilr, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into. 
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CHArTER XXX. 

ON LANKA, OR THE CUPOLA OF THE EARTH. 

The midst of the inhabit^le world, of its longitudinal 
extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
astronomers (of the Muslims) called the cupola of the 
earth, and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator is called the meridian 
of the cupola. We must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 
name of a cupola ; that this term is only a metaphorical 
one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable w’orld in east and west are equidistant, 
comparable to the top of a cupola or a tent, as all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls) 
have the same length, and their lower ends the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in our language must be inter- 
preted by cupola ; they only say that LahkS, is between 
the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 
latitude. There Rfivana, the demon, fortified him- 
self when he had carried off the wife of ES,ma, the 
son of Dasaratha. His labyrinthine fortress is called 
(?), whilst in our (Muslim) countries it is 
called Ydvana’koti, which has frequently been explained 
as Rome. 
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The following is the plan of the labyrinthine fort- 
ress : — 



Riima attacked Havana after having crossed the 159- 
ocean on a dyke ^f the length of 100 yojana, which he 
had constructed from a mountain in a place called 
Sehibandha, i.c, bridge of the ocean, east of Ceylon. He 
fought with him and killed him, and llama’s brother 
killed the brother of Havana, as is described in the 
story t)f Rama and Hamayana. Thereupon he broke 
the dyke in ten different places by arrow-shots. 

According to the Hindus, Lanka is the castle of the on tuo 

T T • • T /. islundof 

demons. It is 30 yojana above the earth, ^.e. Zofar- haiM, 
mkh. Its length from east to west is 100 yojana ; its 
breadth from north to south is the same as the height 
{i.e, thirty). 

It is Oil account of Lanka and the island of Vadavil- 
mukha that the Hindus consider the south as foreboding 
evil. In no work of piety do they direct themselves 
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southward or walk southward. The south occurs only 
in connection with impious actions. 

The line on which the astronomical calculations ar^ 
based (as 0° of longitude), which passes in a straight 
line from Lafikd to Meru, passes — 

(i.) Through the city of Ujain (Ujjayini) in M&Uva 
(Malva), 

(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Eohi- 
taka in the district of Multan, which is now deserted. 

(3.) Through Knrukshetra, i,e, the plain of TS,neshar 
(Sthanei^vara), in the centre of their country. 

(4.) Through the river Yamuna, on which the city of 
MathurS, is situated. 

(5.) Through the moun|||i,ins of the Himavant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them lies Mount 
Meru. 

The city of Ujain,, which in the tables of the longi- 
tudes of places is mentioned as Uzain, and as situated 
on the sea, is in reality looyojana distant from the sea. 
Some undiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 
the opinion that Ujain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shabilrkan in Al-jiizajan ; but such is not the case, for 
it lies by many degrees of the equatoi* more to the east 
than Al-shab&rkan. There is some confusion about the 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such (Muslim) 
astronomers as mix up with each other the different 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both i^ east 
amd west, and are unable to distinguish them properly. 

No sailor who has traversed the ocean round the 
place which is ascribed to LaiikH, and has travelled in 
that direction, has ever given such an account of it as 
tallies with the traditions of the Hindus or resembles 
them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 
thing appear to us more possible (than it is Recording 
to the reports of the Hindus). The name Lanka, how- 
ever, makes me think of something entirely different, 
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viz. that the clove is called lavang, because it is im- 
ported from a country called Langa. According to the 
/uniform report of all sailors, the ships which are sent 
to this country land their cargo in boats, viz. ancient 
Western denars and various kinds of merchandise, 
striped Indian cloth, salt, and other usual articles of 
trade. These wares are deposited on the shore on 
leather Sheets, each of which is marked with the name 
of its owner. Thereupon the merchants retire to their 
ships. On the following day they find the sheets 
covered with cloves by way of payment, little or much, 
as the natives happen to own. 

The people with whom this trade is carried on are 
demons according to some,»savage men according to 
others. 

The Hindus who are the neighbours of those regions a certain^ 
(of LaAka) believe that the small-pox is a wind blowing cause of 

« i .-iifTiA 1 \ • 1 small‘pox. 

from the island of LaAka towards the continent to carry 
off souls. According to one report, some men warn 
people beforehand of the blowing of this wind, and can 
exactly tell at what times it will reach the different 
parts of the country. After the small-pox has broken 
out, they recognise from certain signs whether it is 
virulent or not, •Against the virulent small-pox they 
use a method of treatment by which they destroy only 
one single limb of the body, but do not kill. They 
use as medicine cloves, which they give to the patient 
to diink, together with gold-dust ; and, besides, the 
males tie the cloves, which are similar to date-kernels, rage 160. 
to their necks. If these precautions are taken, per- 
haps nine people out of ten will be proof against this 
malady. 

All this makes me think that the LaAk§, which the 
Hindus mention is identical with the clove-country 
Langa, though their descriptions do not tally. How- 
ever, there is no communication kept up with the latter, 
for people say that when perchance a merchant is left 
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behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that, according to the book of Rama and R^mtlyana, 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals. And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langabalus. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ON THAT DIFFEEENCE OF VARIOUS PLACES WHICH WE 
CALL THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE. 

He who aims at accuracy in this subject must try to 
detefmine the distance between the spheres of the meri- 
dians of the two places in question. Muslim astrono- 
mers reckon by equatorial times corresponding to the 
distance between the two meridians, and begin to count 
from one (the western one) of the two places. The 
sum of equatorial minutes which they find is called 
the difference hetween the two longitudes ; for they con- 
sider as the longitude of each place the distance of its 
meridian from the great circle passing through the pole 
of the equator, which has been chosen as the limit of 
the oLKovfxivrj, and for this first meridian they have 
chosen the wester% (not the eastern) limit of the oIkov- 
ficvn]. It is all the same whether these equatorial times, 
whatsoever their number for each meridian may be, are 
reckoned as 360th parts of a circle, or as its 60th parts, 
so as ♦to correspond to the day-^minutes, or as farsakh 
or yojana. 

The Hindus employ in this subject methods which 
do not rest on the same principle as ours. They are 
totally different ; and howsoever different they are, it is 
perfectly clear that none of them hits the right mark. 
As we (Muslims) note for each place its longitude, the 
Hindus note the number of yojanas of its distance from 
the meridian of Ujain. And the more to the west the 
position of a place is, the greater is the number of 
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yojanas ; the more to the east it is, the smaller is this 
number. They call it deSdntara, i.e. the difference 'between 
the places. Further, they multiply the de&dntara by. 
the mean daily motion of the planet (the sun), and 
divide the product by 4800. Then the quotient repre- 
sents that amount of the motion of the star which 
corresponds to the number of yojana in question, i.e. 
that which must be added to the mean place of thesun, 
as it has been found for moon or midnight of Ujain, if 
you want to find the longitude of the place in question. 

The number which they use as divisor (4800) is the 
number of the yojanas of the circumference of the earth, 
for the difference between the spheres of the meridians 
of the two places stands in the same relation to the 
whole circumference of the earth as the mean motion 
of the planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4800 yojanas, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; but Pulisa reckons it as i6cx), 
Brahmagupta as 1581 yojanas, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro- 
noihical handbook Al-arkand as 1050. This number, 
however, is, according to Ibn Tarik, the radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojanas, each y%j(ma being reck- 
oned as equal to four miles, and the circumference is 
stated as 6596-.%- yojanas. 

Brahmagupta uses 4806 as the number of yojanas 
of the earth’s circumference in his canon Khanda- 
kliddyaka, but in the amended edition he uses, instead 
of this, the corrected circumference, agreeing with Pulisa. 
The correction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yojanas of the earth’s circumference by the sines of 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the sinus totus ; then the quotient is 
the connected circumference of the earth, or the. number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of tho place in questiom 
Sometimes this number is called the collar of the merir 
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dian. Hereby people are frequently misled to think 
that the 4S00 yojanas are the corrected circumference 
for the city of Ujain. If we calculate it (according to 
Brahmagupta’s correction), we find theTatitude of Ujain 
to be i6\ degrees, whilst in reality it is 24 degrees. 

The author of the canon Karana-tilaka makes this 
correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the product 
by the equinoctial shadow of the place. The gnomon 
stands in the same rel^ltion to this shadow as the radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati- 
tude of the place, not to the sinus totus. Evidently the 
author of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call Thoequa-^ 
vyastatrairdiika, i.e. the phues with the retrograde motion, trairdiika. 
An example of it is the following. 

If the price of a harlot of 15 years be, e,g, 10 denars, 
how much will it be when she is years old ? 

The method is this, that you multiply the first number 
by the secQnd (15 x 10= 150), and divide the pro- 
duct by the third number (150: 40 = 3f). Then the 
quotient or fourth number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 3| denars. 

Now the author of the Karan a--til aka, after having 
found that the straight shadow increases with the lati- 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula- 
tion, lihat between this increase and decrease there is a 
certaiin ratio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle decreases, i.e, becomes gradually smaller 
than the diameter of the eai'th, at the same rate as the 
straight shadow increases. Thereupon he calculates the 
corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 

After having thus found the longitudinal difference 
between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 
fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 
its appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 
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these day-minutes by the circumference of the earth, 
and divides the product by 6o, viz. the minutes (or 
6oth parts) of the daily revolution. The quotient,, 
then, is the number of the yojanas of the distance 
between the two places. 

This calculation is correct. The result refers to«the 
great circle on which Lankil, lies. 

Brahmagupta calculates in the same manner, •save 
that he multiplies by 4800. The other details have 
already been mentioned. 

Calciilati on As far as this, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 

de^dntara astronomers aim at, be their method correct or faulty. 

AifaS^ However, we cannot say the same of their calculatfon of 
the de^dntara from the latitudes of two different places, 
which is reported by Alfazari in his canon in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

‘‘Add together the squares of the sines of the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is the portio, 

“ Further, square the diflFerence of these two sines 
and add it to the portio. Multiply the sum by 8 and 
divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 
distance between the two places, that is to say, according 
to a rough calculation. 

“ Further, multiply the difference between the two 
latitudes by the yojanas of the circumference of the 
earth and divide the product by 360.** 

Evidently this latter calculation is nothing b^t the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from the measure of degrees and minutes to the mea- 
sure of yojanas. Then he proceeds : — 

“ Now the square of the quotient is subtracted from 
the square of the roughly calculated distance, and of 
the remainder you take the root, which represents the 
straight yojanojs^ 

Pago 162. Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of the meridians of the two places 
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on the circle of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the two places in 
longitude. 

This method of calculation is found in the astrono- 
mical handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the 
account of AlfazS.ri, save in one particular. The here- 
mentioned is the root of the difference between 

the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
Slim of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 

But whatever this method may be, it does not hit the 
right mark. We have fully explained it in several of 
our publications specially devoted to this subject, and 
thereto have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ- 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
found. 

Based on the same principle, the following calcula- 
tion has been found, there being no indication by whom 
it was invented : — 

Multiply the fojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product by (lacuna ) ; the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
numbey: by 6. Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two longi- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if we invert the calculation and re- 
duce the 4)arts (or degrees) of the great circle to " yojanas 
aacording to his method, we get the number 3200, i,e, 
100 yojanas less than we have given on the authority of 
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Al-arkand (v. p. 312). The double of it, 6400, ooinies 
near the numbej: mentioned by Ibn T&rik (i,e, 659J^A» 
V. p. 312), being only about 200 yojanas smaller. 

We shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

All canons of the Hindus agree in this that the .line 
connecting Lanka with Meru 'divides the olKovfiijrrj 
lengthways in two halves, and that it passes through 
the city of Ujain, the fortress of Rohitaka, the river 
YamunS,, the plain of Taneshar, and the Cold Moun- 
tains. The longitudes of the places are measured by 
their distance from this line. On this head I know^ of 
no difference between them except the following pas- 
sage in the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura : — 

“People say that Kurukshetra, ix. the plain of 
Taneshar, lies on the line which connects Lahkfi with 
Meru and passes through Ujain, So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa. But he was much too intelli- 
gent not to have known the subject better. The times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and Prithusvamin maintains that the difference be- 
tween the longitudes of Kurukshetra and Ujain is 120 
yojanas^ 

These are the words of Aryabhata. 

Yakub Ibn Tarik says in his book entitled The Com’- 
position of the Spheres^ that the latitude of Ujain is 4f 
degrees, but he does not say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book AUArlmnd, to be 4f degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of Ujain in 
the same book in a calculation relating to the distance 
between Ujain and Almansflra, which the author calls 
Brahmanavdta, Le, Bamhanwa, viz. latitude of Ujain, 
22° 29' *5 latitude of Almanshra, 24° i'. 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
LohS.hiyye, ix. Loharani, is 5| digits. 
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On the other hand, however, all the canons of the 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of Ujain is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of the summer solstice. 

*Balabhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of Kanoj 26° 35'; as that of Tfineshar, 30° 12'. 

The learned Abu- Ahmad, the son of Catlaghtagin, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (?), and 
found it to be 28^^ o', that of Taneshar 27', and both 
places to be distant from each other by three days* 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the book Karana-sdra, the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34^^ 9', and the straight shadow there 8/^ 
digits. 

I myself have found the latitude of the fortress 
Lauhilr to be 34® 10'. The distance from Lauhfir to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati- 
tudes I have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place : — 


Ghazna. . . . 33° 35' 

Kabul .... 33° 47' 

Kandi, the guard-statin 
of the prince . , 33° 55' 

DunpAr . . , •34*' 20' 


LamghAn 
Purshavar 
Waihand 
Jailani . 

The fortress Nandna 


• 34° 43' 

• • 34° 44' 

. 34° 30' 

. 33° 20' 
. 32" o' 


The distance between the latter place and Mullsin is 
nearly, 2CX) miles. 

SAlkot 32° 58' 

Mandakkakor 31° 50' 

Multan 29® 40' 

If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between them have been measured, the difference be- 
tween their longitudes also may be found according to 
tljp methods explained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. 


Page 163. 
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We ourselves have (in our travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 
nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ON THE NOTIONS OF DUUATION AND TIME IN GENERAL, 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 

According to the relation of Muhammad Ibn Zaka- 
riyyft Alrazi, the most ancient philosophers of the 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed 
from all eternity, the creator, the universal soul, the first 
vXrj, space in the abstract, and time in the abstract. On 
these things Alrazi has founded that theory of his, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 
Further, he distinguishes between time and duration 
in so far as mimber applies to the former, not to the 
latter; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration ia infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained time as duration with a beginning and 
an end, and eternity as duration without beginning and 
end. 

According to Alrazi, those five things are necessary 
postulcbtes of the actually existing world. For that 
which the senses perceive in it is the vX-q acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Besides, the vXr) 
occupies some place, and therefore we must admit the 
existence of space. The changes apparent in the world 
of sense compel us to assume the existence of time, for 
some of them are earlier,. others later, and the before 
ai^d the aflerv)ards, ,the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 
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notion of time, which is a necessary postulate of the 
existing world. 

Further, there are living heings in the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the souL 
Among these living beings there are intelligent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection ; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of a 
Creator, who is wise and intelligent, who estabjiishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and inspires people with the force of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves to measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. No doubt this motion is indissolubly con- 
nected with that being which moves by it, and which 
is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever. 
Thereupon he rises in his argumentation from the 
moving being to. its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure. 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in his book (fivo-iK^ dspoao-i^ the folio w- 
Page 164. ing argumentation : “ Everything moving is moved by’ 
a mover;” and Galenus says on the same subject that 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The notions The theory of the Hindus on this subject is rather 
phiirtso-'^ poor in thought and very little developed. Var&hami- 

5 me“ hira says in the opening of his book SaThhUd, when 

speaking of that which existed from all eternity : “ It 
has been said in the ancient bpoks that the fi^st 
primeval thing was darkness, wh|jpb is not identical 
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with the black colour, but a kind of non-existence like 
the state of a sleeping person. Then God created this 
world for Brahman as a cupola for him. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a higher and a lower one, and 
placed the sun and moon in it.” Kapila declares : 

“ God has always existed, and with him the world, with 
all its substances and bodies. He, however, is a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of his nature 
above the gross nature of the world.” Kiimbhaka 
says: “The primeval one is Malidhh'iita, i.e. the com- 
pound of the five elements. Some declare that the 
primeval thing is time, others nature, and still others 
maintain that the director is karman, Le. action.” 

In the book Vishnu-Dl^arma, Vajra speaks to Mar- 
kandeya : “ Explain to me the times ; ” whereupon the 
latter answers : “ Duration is atma'puruslial^ i.e, a 
breath, and ptirusha, which means the lord of the uni- 
verse, Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, just as we 
have propounded these things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap, xxxiii. et seq,). 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 
a period of motion, which has been determined as time^ 
and a period of r^t, which can be determined only in 
an imaginary way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, the period of motion. 

The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
determinable, not measurable, since it is infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain from remarking that it is 
extremely diflScult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
minable but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation The Duy of 

. ‘ , « , T Biahman a 

IS a popular one, lor, as we have already mentioned, period of 
tliey believe matter to be eternal. Therefore, they do 

yOL. L * 
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srahmana not, by the word creation, understand a formation of 
soouthmg out of nothing. They mean by creation only 
the working with a piece of clay, working out various 
combinations and figures in it, and making such arrange- 
ments with it as will lead to certain ends and aims 
which are potentially in it. For this reason they ^at- 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even 
to human beings, who create either because they carry 
out some legal obligation which afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitious. So, for instance, they relate that Vi^va- 
mitra, the Rishi, created the buffaloes for this punpose, 
that mankind should enjoy, all the good and useful 
things which they afford. All this reminds one of the 
words of Plato in the book Timmus: “The deoi, i.e. 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
carried out the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning ; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.’’ 

Here in this context we meet with a duration of time 
which Muslim authors, following the example of the 
Hindus, call the years of the world. People think that 
at their beginnings and endings creaition and destruc- 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. This, 
however, is not the belief bf the people at large. Ac- 
cording to them, this duration is a day of Brahman 
and a consecutive night of Brahman ; for Brahman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into 
existence is a motion in that which grows out of some- 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the causes of this motion are the meteoric motors, i.e. 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regular 
influences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in every direction { = their 
aspects). Therefore the coming into existence is limite^ 
to the day of Brahman^ because in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their spheres Pagex6s 
revolving according to their pre-established order, and 
in consequence the process of coming into existence 
is developed on the surface of the earth without any 
interruption. 

Qn the contrary, during the night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
welL as* their apsides and nodes, stand still in one 
particular place. 

In consequence all the affairs of the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, therefore thecoming 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act- 
ing and of being acted upon are suspended ; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com- 
binations, as they rest now in (lacuna ; perhaps ; the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this way existence"* circulates during the life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation Critical ^ 
and destruction duly refer to the surface of the earth, the author. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and by such a 
destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 
exist.^ It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that matter existed from all eternity. 

The Hindus represent to their common people the Brahman’a^ 
two durations here mentioned, the day of Brahman and sleeping, 
the night of Brahman, as his ivahhig and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something which has a beginning and end. Further, 
tjjie whole of the Ufje of Brahman^ consisting of a sue- 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during such a 
period, is considered as applying only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and, besides, also its shape. The life of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, i,e, Purusha {cf, 
chap. XXXV.). When he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during his nighty and in consequence of the annihilation 
of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature. This, then, 
is the rest of Purusha, and of all that is under his 
control {lit, and of his vehicles). 

Vulgar and When common people describe these things, they 

notions on make the night of Brahman follow after the night of 
umhman.'^^ Purusha j and as Purusha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of which 
all things that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of his 
forehead. And more’ of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to *cept and the ear refuses 
to hear. 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleeping of Brah- 
man), for they know the real nature of sJeep. They know 
that the body, a compound of antipathetic humores^ 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
wasted, should be duly replaced. So, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food in 
order to replace that which had been lost by emacia- 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die out. . Besides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above them, like to whom there 
nothing. 
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Further, the Hindus maintain that the world will Notions i c- 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve end of the 
. ’suns, which appear one after the other in the different 
months, ruining the earth by burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 

Further, the world perishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which now come down in the different 
seasons of the year ; that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. By all this the world 
will be dissolved into atoms and be scattered. 

The Maisya-Purdna says that the fire which burns 
the world has come out of the water ; that until then it 
dwelt on Mount Mahisha in the Kqsha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain. 

The Vishnu- Pur dna says that “ Maharloka lies above 
the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one ratrc 166. 
halpa. When the thre^^worlds burn, the fire and 
smoke injure the inhabifants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Janaloka, the dwelling-place of the sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. San aka, Sananda, 
Sanandanada (?), Asuras, Kapila, Vodhu, and Pahca- 
^ikha." 

The context of these passages makes it clear that AbivMa*. 
this destruction of the world takes place at the end of a uldiair'* 
kalpa, and hence is derived the theory of Abii-Mashar 
that ta deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
planets, because, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each caturyuya and at the beginning of each 
kaliyuga. If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the 4®luge, too, will evidently not attain the highest 
degree of its destructive power. The farther we advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more light 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, and -the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur- 
ring in this context. 
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Buddhist A16r&nshahrl records a tradition, as representing the 
from”“ belief of the Buddhists, which much resembles the silly 
shahri.' tales just mentioned. On the sides of Mount Meru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the fire, in consequence of the rising of seven sqns, 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries uj), and the burning fire becomes so 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the fire leaves it and migrates to another 
world ; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, so that the 
world becomes like an ocean. Out of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a man comes by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world. Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his being alone, out of thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this coupl^^neration commences. 
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ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF THE DAY OR NYCHTHEMERON, 

AND ON DAY AND NIGHT IN PARTICULAR. 

According to the general usage of Muslims, Hindus, Dofinition * 
and •others, a day or nychthemeron means the dura- 
tion of one revolution of the sun in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
great circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two halves : the day (^.r. the time of the' 
sun’s being visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the nightie, the time of his being in- 
visible to them)u His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 

It is well known that the horizon of the equator, which 
the Hindus call the country withoiit latitnde^ cuts the 
circles parallel id the meridian in two halves. In con- 
sequence, day and night are always equal there. How- 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
passing through their pole divide them into two un- 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there day and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on the 
whole earth, except Meiu and Vadavainukha, day and 
night are equal. Then all the places north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but only 
at this time, not at any other. 

The begiiiDing of the day is the sun’s rising above ManushyA- 
tihe horizon, the beginning of the night his disappearing 
below it. The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 
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night as the second, part of the nychthemeron. There- 
fore they call the former Sdvaim^ i.e. a day depending 
on the rising of the sun. Besides, they call it Manu- 
shydhordtray i.e. a human day, because, in fact, the great 
mass of their people do not know any other kind of day 
but this. Now, assuming the Sdvana to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use it as a standard 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

After the Imman day follows PitHndm ahordtra, i.e. 
the nychthemeron of the forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
sphere of the moon. Its day and night depend \ipon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to a certain horizon. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them ; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, it is night to them. Evidently their moon 
is the time of conjunction or^ull moon, and their mid- 
night is opposition or new moon. Therefore the nych- 
themeron of the forefathers is a complete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon’s body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light begins to wane. This follows of necessity from 
the j list-mentioned determination of the noon and mid- 
night of the nychthemeron of the forefathers. Besides, 
it may be brought near to the reader by a compa^rison, 
as the bright half of the light on the moon’s body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the 
sun over the horizon, and the other half s setting below 
the horizon. The day of this nychthemeron e^^ends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month ; the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The«totality 
of these two halves is the nychthemeron of the for^ 
fathers. 
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Thus the subject is explained by the author of VislmU’^ 
Dharma both at large and in detail, but afterwards he 
treats it a second time with very little understanding, 
and identifies the day of the forefathers with the Uaek 
h^lf of the month from opposition to conjunction, and 
their night with its white half, whilst the correct state- 
ment is that which we have just mentioned. This view 
is ako confirmed by their custom of offering gifts of 
food to the forefathers on the day of conjunction, for 
they explain noon to be the time of taking food. For 
this reason they offer food to the forefathers at the 
same time when they themselves take it. 

Next follows the Divydhordtray ix. the nychthemeron 
of the angels. It is known that the horizon of the 
greatest latitude, i.e, that of 90 degrees, where the pole 
stands in the zenith, is the equator, not exactly, but 
approximately, because it is a little below the visible 
horizon for that place on earth which is occupied by 
Mount Meru ; for its to^ and slopes the horizon in 
question and the equator may be absolutely identical, 
although the visible horizon lies a little below it (i.e. 
farther south). Further, it is evident that the zodiac 
is divided«nto two halves by being intersected by the 
equator, the one Half lying above the equator (i.e. north 
of it), the second half below it. As long as the sun 
marches in the signs of northern declination it revolves 
like a mill, since the diurnal arcs which he describes 
are pfirallel to the horizon, as in the case of the sun- 
dials. For those who live under the north pole the 
sun appears above the horizon, therefore they have day, 
whilst for those living under the south pole tlie sun is 
conce|iled below the horizon, and therefore they have 
night. When, then, the sun migrates to the southern rage 168. 
signs, he revolves like a mill below the horizon (i.e. 
south o£ the equator) ; hence it is night to the people 
listing under the north pole and day to those living 
under the south pole. 
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The dwellings of the Denaka, i.e. the spiritual beings, 
are under the two poles ; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, i.e. the nychthemeron of tKe 

Dev a. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura says that the Deva see 
one half of the solar year, the DSnava the other; Jihat 
the Pitaras see one half of the lunar month, human 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
zodiac affords day and night both to the Deva and 
Danava, and their totality is a nychthemeron. 

In consequence our year is identical with the nych- 
themeron of the Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nychthemeron of the •fore- 
fathers), because the sun moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot be observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu notions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Meru. Who- 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Meru 
the same opinions as those we have de6cr%ed in the 
proper place (in chap, xxiii.). In c(Aisequence of this 
height of Mount Meru, its horizon must fall a little 
lower more southward than the equator), and in 
consequence the rate of the day’s being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun does not er^irely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this were anything else but simply a reli- 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being one regard- 
ing which even they do not agree among themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Mount 
Meru below the equator, but as there is no usg> in this 
subject (Mount Meru being simply ,.an invention), 
drop it. 
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* Some uneducated Hindu heard people speak of the 
day of such a nychthemeron in the north, and of its 
;iijght in the south. In connection with these elements 
he determined the two parts of the year by the two 
halves of the zodiac, the one which ascends from the 
winter solstice, called the northern, and the one which 
descends from the summer solstice, called the southern. 

Then* he identified the day of this nychthemeron with 
the ascending half, and its night with the descending 
half. All of which he has eternised in his books. 

Not much better is what the author of the Vishmi^ 

Dharma says : — “The half beginning with Capricornus 
is th^ day of the Amra, i.e. the Dilnavas, and their 
night begins with the sign of Cancer.’’ Previously he 
had said : “ The half beginning with Aries is the day 
of the Deva.” This author acted without any under- 
standing of the subject, for he simply confounds the 
two poles with each other (for according to this theory 
the half of the sun’s revolution, beginning with Capri- 
cornus or the winter solstice, would be the day of the 
beings under the north pole or the Devas, not that of 
the beings under the south pole or Asuras, and the 
revolution iof the sun beginning with Cancer or the 
summer solstice \fould be the day of the Asuras, not 
their night). If this author had really understood the 
sentence, and had known astronomy, he would have 
come to other conclusions. 

Ne^^t follows the l^rahmdhordtra.i.e, the nychtheme- uayofBrab- 
ron of Brahman. It is not derived from light and dark- 
ness (as that of the forefathers), nor from the appearing 
or disappearing of a heavenly body (like that of the 
Devas)^ but from the physical nature of created things, 
in consequence of which they move in the day and rest 
in the night. The length of the nychthemeron of 
Brahmai^ is 8,640,000,000 of our years. During one 
haJf of it, i,e. during the day, the aether, with all that 
is in it, is moving, the earth is producing, and the 
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changes of existence and destruction are constantly 
going on upon the surface of the earth. During the 
other half, i:e, the night, there occurs the opposite of 
everything which occurs in the day ; the earth is not 
changing, because those things which produce the 
changes are resting and all motions are stopped, as 
nature rests in the night and in the winter, and con- 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer. 

Each day of Brahman is a kalpa^ as also each night, 
and a kalpa is that space of time which Muslim authors 
call the year of the Sindhind. 

Lastly follows the Puriishdhordtray i.e. the nyehthe- 
meron of the All-soul, which is also called Mahdkalpa, 
i.e, the greatest kalpa. The Hindus only use it for the 
purpose of determining duration in general by some- 
thing like a notion of time, but do not specify it as 
day and night. I almost feel inclined to think that 
the day of this nychthemeron means the duration of 
the soul’s being connected with the lAr;, whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated from 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the vXf), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul*s being* connected 
with the vh] or its being separated from the vky] reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron. 
The Vishim-Dharina says: “The life of Brahman is 
the day of Pnrnslia, and the night of Pnrusha l^is the 
same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of his years. The number of our years which 
corresponds to one of his years betrays itself tg be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number .of our years, 
which correspond to one nychthemeron of his. We 
have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 
nychthemeron of Brahman. Now the length of a yewr 
of Brahman is 3,110,400,000,000 of our years {i,e. 
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360 X 8,640 ,cxx),cxx>). A hundred years of the same 
kind, reckoned in our years, are represented by the 
same number increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in’ the whole ten ciphers, viz. 31 1,040, CXX), 000,000. 
This space of time is a da^/ of Purusha ; therefore his 
nychthemeron is double of it, viz. 622,080,000,000,000 
of oior years. 

Acj3ording to the Pulisa-Siddhdnia, the life of Brah- 
man is a day of Purusha. However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Purusha is a pardrdhaJcalpa. 
Other Hindus say that pardrdliakalpa is the day of kJia^ 
i.e, the point, by which they mean the first cause, on 
wMclw all existence depends. The halpa. occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the num- 
bers (see p. 175). It is csiWed pa/rdrdha, which means 
the half of heaven. Now, the double of this would 
be the whole of heaven and the whole* nychthemeron. 
Therefore kha is represented by the number 864, fol- 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
our years {cf p. 330 - 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather considered 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstract 
notion of time than as mathematical values composed 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derived 
from the processes of combination and dissolution, of 
procreation and destruction. 


ParAi'dha- 

kal|)a. 
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chapter XXXIV. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCIITHEMEKON INTO MINOR 
PAiniOLES OF TIME. 

The Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing \he 
most minute particles of time, but their efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On tl^ contrary, you hardly ever meet with 
two books or two men representing the subject iden- 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemeron is 
divided into sixty minutes or ghatt We read in the 
book Sr'ddhava by Utpala the Kashmirian : “ If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 
nmnd water. If you bore in the bottom of this hole 
another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an old one nor of a child, the three 
mand of water will flow out through this hole in one 
ghatV* 

Each minute is divided into sixty seconds, ^palled 
ca^haka or cahhaka, and also vighatikd. 

Each second is divided into six parts or prdna, i,e. 
breath. The above-mentioned book, Srddhava, explains 
the pi^dna in the following manner: “It is the breath 
of a sleeping person who sleeps a normal .sleep, and not 
like a man who is ill, who suffers from retention of the 
urine, who is hungry, or has eaten too mucb, whose 
mind is occupied with some sorrow or pain ; for tjie 
breath of a sleeping person varies according to the 
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conditions of his soul, which originate either from desire 
or fear, according to the conditions of his body, depend- 
ing upon the emptiness or fulness of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is considered the most desirable.” 

It is all the same whether we determine the prdna 
according to this rule (one nychthemeron = 2I,6 ck) 
prdnq)^ or if we divide each ghati into 360 parts 
(60 X 360 = 2I,6 cx)), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 X 60 = 21,600). 

As far as this all Hindus agree with each other in vinAdi. 
the matter, though they use different terms. So, for 
insfaivje, Brahmaj^iipta calls the caskaka or seconds 
vinddiy likewise Aryabhata of Kusuraapiira. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes nddt Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than theprdna^ which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphSre (60 x 360). 

For Pulisa says : The minutes of the sphere^ which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man at the time 
of the equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 

During one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute.” 

Other people insert between minute and second a Ksha^a. 
third measure, called kshana, which is equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds). Each kshana 
is divided into fifteen kald, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a minute, and this is the cashaka, only 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time Nimo»ha, 
there occur three names which are always mentioned 
in the same sequence. The largest is the nimesha, i,e. 
the time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things,** is open between two consecutive looks. The 
lam is the mean, and the truti the smallest part of 
time, the^latter word meaning the cracking of the fore- 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them a gesture expressive of astonishment or admira- 
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tion. The relation between these three measures varies 
very much. According to many of the Hindus — • 

2 truti= I lava. 

2 lava=i nimesha. 

Further, they differ as to the relation between the 
nimesha and the next higher order of fractions of time, 
for according to some the latter (kdshthd) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty nimesha. OShers, 
again, divide each of these three measures into eight^is, 
so that — 

8 truti— I lava. 

8 lava= 1 nimesha. 

8 nimesha^ i kCtshthd (?). 

The latter system is used in the book SriXdhava, and 
has also been adopted by & M Y (?), one of their learned 
astronomers. He makes this division still more subtle 
by adding a further measure,- smaller than the truti, 
which is called ami, and eight of which are one triiti. 
KAabihA, The next higher orders, parts of time larger than the 
* ' nimesha, are kdshthd and kald. We have said already 
(p. 335) that with some Hindus kald is only another 
name for cash aka, and is considered as equal to thirty 
kdshthd. Fiirth er — 

I kdshthd= 15 nimesha, 

I nimesha — 2 lava. 

I lava = 2 tru(i. 

Others reckon thus — 

I minute of the nychthemeron = 30 hishthd. 

I hdshthd = 30 nimesha. 

And the farther fractions such as those just men- 
tioned. 

Lastly, others reckon thus — 

I cashalca = 6 nimesha. 

I nimesha—’^ lava. 

Here ends the tradition of Utpala, 
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.According to the Vdyu-Purdim — 

I muhiirta = 30 kald. 

I kald = 30 kdshfhd. 

1 kdiktlid =15 nimesha. 

The smaller fractions are disregarded by the Vdyu- 
Purdna. 

'V\^e have no means of settling the question as to which Pago 171 
of these systems is the most authentic one. Therefore 
it is the best for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 
and ^ M Y (?), i.e. to divide all measures of time smaller 
than a,prdna by eight — 


I prdrm = 8 nhnesha. i lava = 8 tru\i. 

I nimenha = 8 lata. • i truti — 8 anu. 


The whole system is represented in the following 
table : — 


Tlie names of the mea- 
sures of time. 


Ghatl, Nadi . 
Kshana . 

Cashaka, Vina<ll, W 
Kaia . ( 

Prana 
N iniesha . 

Lava 

Truti 

Anu 


H<»w many times the 
><inallcr one is con- 
tained in the larger 
one. 

60 

4 

15 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 


How many of it are con- 
tained in one day. 


60 

24b 

3600 

21,600 

172,800 

1,382,400 

11,059,200 

88,473,600 


The Hindus have also a popular kind of division of prahara. 
the nychthemeron into eight prahara, i.e. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of their country they 
have clepsydrae regulated according to the ghati, by 
which the times of the eight watches are determined. 

After afwatch which lasts seven and a half ghati has 
elapsed, they beat*the drum and blow a winding shell 
VOL. I. Y 
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called idiikha, in Persian spid-muhm, I have seen this 
in the town of Pursh'Ar, Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydrae, and for their administration, lega- 
cies and fixed incomes. 

Further, the day is divided into thirty muhHiicif 
but this division is not free from a certain obscurity ; 
for sometimes you think that the muhUrtds have 
always the same length, since they compare them €tf.ther 
with the ghati, and say that two ghati are one muMrta, 
or with the watches^ and say that one watch is three and,^ 
three-q uarters muhUrta, Here the muhUrtas are treated 
as if they were horm mquinoctiale^ (i.e. so and so many 
equal parts. of the nychthemeron). However, the* num- 
ber of such hours of a day or of a night differs on every 
degree of latitude, and this makes us think that the 
length of a muhilrta during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
muhUrta rejivesent a day or a night, the muhUrtas 
cannot be of the same length in the day and in the 
night, except at the times gf the equinoxes). 

On the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the muhUrtas makes us more 
inclined to the opposite opinion, that, in fact, the 
muhUrtas are of different length, for* in the case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants. Here the muh'Obrtas are treated like the 
horce oUiqucc temporales (i.e, twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts of the night, whick differ 
as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calculation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the muh'Artas (which have elapsed of the d^) by 
means of the digits which the shadow, of a person 
at the time measures. From the latter number you 
subtract the digits of the shadow of the person at 
noon, and the remaining number you look out in t]^e 
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middle column o£ the following diagram, which we have 
taken from some of their metrical compositions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 
shows the number of muh4rtas which you wanted to 
Und. 


muMrlas which 
®have elapsed lefore 
noon. . 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


How many digits the' 
shadow in question is 
larger than th e noon- j 
fjaadow .. . .) 

- 

96 

60 

12 

6 

5 

3 

2 

0 

The muhUrtas whichl 
have elapsed after > 
noon . . .J 

H 

j 

1 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 



The commentator of the Siddhdnta, Pulisa, comments 
on the laUer opinion, and blames those who in general 
declare one muhlrta to b? equal to two ghati, saying 
that the number of the ghati of the nychthemeron 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its mijjiurtas does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
the measure of the muhUrta. He fixes one mukiMa as 
equal to 720 prdna or breaths, one breath being com- 
posed of two things : the apdna or the inhaling, and 
the p^dna or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are niMvdsa and avasvdsa. How- 
ever, if bfie thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
included and understood ; as, for instance, if you speak 
of dcSgs, you include the nights, meaning to express 
days and nights. Accordingly a muhUrta is 360 apdna 
and 360 prdna^ 

In the same manner, when speaking of the measure 


Whether the 
len^rth of a 
muhh'ta is 
variable or 
invariable. 

Pago 172. 
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of a ghaii, he only mentions the one species of breath, 
connoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead of 180 wpdna and i8o‘ 
prdna). 

If now the imilvdrta is measured by hreathSy it is 
dependent upon the gha^i and the harm €equinoctiale§ as 
the gauges of its measure. But this is exactly the con- 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
opponents who maintain that a day has fifteen muhdrtas 
only, if he who counts them dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, but at the time of the equinoxes. 
Pulisa observes that the ahhijit coincides with noon* 
and the beginning of the second half of the «day ; 
that, therefore, if the number of the mvih'drtas of the 
day varied, the number of the muhiXrta called ahhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too {i.e. it would 
not always be called the eighth mnhilrta of the 
day). 

Vyilsa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
in the white half^ at noon, aWihe eighth muhdrta. If an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state- 
ment of Markandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon in the month Jyaishtha, a*" time of the year 
which is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Vyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place at the ahhijit, when the youth of the night was 
gone, at midnight, at the eighth {muhdrta) of the^ Uach 
half in the month of Bhadrapada. This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Vasishtha relates that Vilsudeva killed Si 4 up&la, the 
son of the daughter of Kamsa, at the ahhijit.^ The 
Hindus tell the following story of Si^upS^la. He had 
been born with four hands, and one day his mother 
heard a voice from above saying, “ When that person 
who will kill him touches him, his two superfluops 
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hands will fall off. Thereupon they put the child to 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by V^sudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to him, “ Assuredly you will one day kill my child ; 
whereupon Vasudeva, who was still a child, answered, 

‘‘I shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime committed intentionally, and I shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed ten” 

Some time afterwards Yudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the inost famous personages. He consulted Vyasa as 
to the rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation of water and roses in a cup, and Vyfisa 
advised him to make Vasudeva the president. In this 
assembly also Sisupftla, his cousin, Was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintainiijg that he had a better 
claim to sitch an honour than Vasudeva. He boasted 
much and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
VS-sudeva. The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond tlfe number of ten (mtchtMas), Vasudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the caJcra, and cut off his head. This is the story of 
Si^upilla. 

H^ who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory Criticwms 
(like Pulisa, viz. that the muhilrtas are thirty equal 
parts of the nychthemeron), will not succeed unless 
he prove that the ahhijit falls together with noon and 
with Jbhe middle of the eighth muMrta (so that the 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal imihUrtas, 
and likewise the night). As long as he does not prove 
this, the muhUHas differ in length as days and nightsi 
though just in India only very little, and it is possible 
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that in times distant from the equinoxes noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
muh'Artay or within it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Polisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among his arguments he produces a tradition from 
Garga to this effect, that at the dbhijit of the equator 

Pago 173. there is no shadow ; for, in the first instance, it is mot 
true save at the two days of the equinoxes ; and, 
secondly, if it were true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques- 
tion of the different length of day and night and their* 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day^and 
night always equal each other, but only to southern or 
northern latitudes of the earth). 

Domiimtits vv e represent tne aommants 01 tne smgie murLuruis 
in the following table : — 


The number 
of the 
Muhhrtas. 

The dominants of the Muhfirtas 
in the day. 

The dominants of the MuhfirtaB in the 
night. 

I. 

Siva, i.e. Mahddeva. 

Kudra, i.e. M&,hadeva. 

2. 

Bhujaga, i.e. the snake. 

Aja, i.e, the lord of all cloven- 
footed animals. 

3- 

Mitra. 

Ahirbudhn3>^a, the lord of Uttara- 
bhadrapad^t. 

4* 

Pitri. 

Pdshan, the lord of Revath 

s- 

Vasu. 

Dasra, the lord of A4vint. ^ 

6. 

Apas, ue. the water. 

Ahtaka, i.e. 'the angel of death. 

7. 

Vij5va. 

Agni, i.e, the fire. 

8. 

Viriucya, i.€. Brahman. 

Dhfitri, i.e. Brahma the preserver. 

9- 

Ke4vara (7), i.e, Mahttdeva. 

vSoma, the lord of Mriga^lrsha. 

10. 

Indrfignt. 

Guru, i.e, Jupiter. 

II. 

Indra, the prince. 

Hari, i.e. Nardyana. 

12. 

Kis^kara, i.e. tlie moon. 

Ravi, i.e. the sun.* 

13- 

Varuna, i.e. the lord of the 
clouds. 

Yama, the angel of death. 


Aryaman. 

Tvashtri, the lo^d of Oitra. 

15. 

Bhageya (7). 

Anila,*i.e, the wind. 
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Nobody in India uses Me Aowrs except the astrologers, onthe 
for they speak of the dominants of the hours^ and, in Hindu as. 
‘consequence, also of dominants of the nyclithemera. The 
dominant of the nychthemeron is at the same time 
the dominant of the night, for they do not separately 
establish a dominant for the day, and the night is, 
in ^ this connection, never mentioned. They arrange 
the^ order of the dominants according to the horce 
temporales. 

They call the hour hord, and this name seems to indi- 
cate that in reality they use the horce oUiquce tempo- 
'rales; for the Hindus call the media signorum (the 
centres of the signs of the zodiac) hord^ which we Mus- 
lims call nimiahr (cf. chap. Ixxx.). The reason is this, 
that in each day and each night always six signs rise 
above the horizon. If, therefore, the hour is called by the Page 174. 
name of the centre of a sign, each day and each night has 
twelve hours, and in consequence the hours used in the 
theory of the dominants of the hours are horce ohliquce 
temporales, as they are used in our country and are 
inscribed on the astrolabes on account of these" domi- 
nants. 

This opinion is confirmed by the following sentence 
of Vijayanandin«in the Karana-tilalca, i.e. the first of 
the canons. After having explained the rule how to 
find the dominant of the year and of the month, he 
says ; “ To find the horddhipat% add the signs which have 
risen since the morning to the degree of the horoscope, 
the whole being reckoned in minutes, and divide the 
sum by 900. The quotient you get count off from the 
dominant of the nychthemeron, counting the planetary 
spheres from above to below. The dominant of a day 
you ari^ve at, is at the same time the dominant of the 
hour.” He ought to have said, “To the quotient you 
get add one, and qount off the sum from the dominant 
of the nychthemeron.” If he had said, “ Reckon the 



Names of 
the twenty- 
four horfts. 


What time 
is under the 
influence of 
the serpent 
Kulika. 

Page 175. 
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equatorial degrees which have risen/’ &c., the calcula- 
tion would have resulted in fiorce cequinocHales. 

The Hindus give certain names to the horce ohliquw^ 
which we have united in the following table. We thint 
they are taken from the book ^rUdhava, ' 


II 





i« 

fl <0 

H's 

Names of the 
Herds in the day. 

Whether 
favourable 
or unlucky. 

'J’heir n.amea in tho 
night. 

Whether 
favourable 
or unluoky. 

1 . 

Raudra. 

Unlucky. 

K&l&rdtri. 

Unlucky. 

2 , 

Saurnya. 

Lucky. 

Rodhini. 

Luckj. • 

3- 

Kar&la. 

Unlucky. 

Vairahma {?). 

Lucky. 

4* 

Sattra. 

Lucky. 

Tr6,saniya. 

Unlucky. 

5 - 

Vega. 

Lucky. 

Gflhaniya (?). 

Lucky. 

6. 

Visflla. 

Lucky. 

MAyA 

Unlucky. 

7 - 

Mrityusiira. 

Unlucky. 

Damartya (?). 

Lucky. 

8. 

Jriubha. 

Lucky. 

Jivaharanl. 

Unlucky. 

9 - 

Kroda. 

Lucky. 

^oshin!. 

Unlucky. 

10. 

Canddla. 

Lucky. 

Vrishnt. 

Lucky. 

II. 

Kpttikl 

Lucky. 

Ddbarlya (?). 

The most 




unlucky 
of all. 


12. 

Amrita. 

Lucky. 

Cantima (?). 

Luck3\ 


The book Vishmi^Dharma mentions, among the ndgas 
or serpents, a serpent called Ndga KuUka. Certain por- 
tions of the hours of the planets stand under its in- 
fluence. They are unlucky, and everything which is 
eaten during them hurts and is of no use for anything. 
Sick people who treat themselves with poisonous medi- 
cines do not recover, but die and perish. During these 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bite of 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the mention of 
the Garuda, and in those inauspicious times tl^ fitork 
himself cannot help in any way, much less -the mention 
of his name. 

These times are represented in the following table 
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where the planetary hour is reckoned as consisting of 
1 50 parts. 


%'Me Dominants of 
the Honrs. 


Moon. 

1 

Mercury. 

I 

•-» 

Venus. 

Saturn. 

Number pf the 
15b parts of 
the hour be- 
fore the be- 
ginning of 
the time of 
. Kulika . 

67 

71 

t 0 ! 

0 

17 

144 

86 

Number of the 
\»aris during 
which the in- 
fluence of 

Kulika lasts. 

16 

8 

1 

37 

2 

1 . 

I 

1 a 

6 

64 
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CHAPTEK XXXV. 

ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS. 

The natural month is the period of the moon’s syno- 
month. dical revolution. We call it physical because k de- 
velops in the same way as all natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing still when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non- 
existence whence they came. In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (after the third night), and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like nom^existence, at all 
events with reference to human senses. It is well 
known to everybody why the moon continues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it is not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
is one of the causes why the moon must necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time. 

Effects of That the moon has certain effects on mmst substances, 
moonlight, apparently subject to l^er influences, th^, 

for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop periodically and parallel with the moon's 
phases^ all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea- 
shores and seafaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects the humor es of sick people, 
ahd that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon's 
course. Physical scholars know that the life of animals 
an<i plants depends upon the moon, and experimen- 
talislis know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eggs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in full moon- 
light, and that she affects (?) linen clothes which are 
exposed to it. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fieIds*of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
grafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course of the moon. Lastly, astronomers know that *7^*. 
meteorologic occurrences depend upon the various phases 
through which the moon passes in her revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve *of them are in tech- 
nical language called a lunar year. 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the 
sun in the ecliptic. We call it the natural, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 

In the course of it, the rays of the sun as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun- 
dials reassume the same size, position, and direction in 
which^ or from which, they commenced. This is the 
year, and is called the solar one, in antithesis to the 
lunar year? As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the lunar year,^the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the calculation being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula- 
tion is based on his varying rotation, a solar month is 
the permd of hie staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known €Wo kinds of months and 
years. 



' On luni- 
solar 

calculation. 


Beginning 
of the lunar 
month. 


The month 
cotin ted ns 
two halvep. 
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The Hindus call the conjunction arndvdsyd, the 
opposition p'd.riiwid, and the two quarters ATVH (?). 
Some of them use the lunar year with lunar month’s^ 
and days, whilst others use the lunar year but solar 
months, beginning with^o degree of each zodiacal sigh. 
The sun’s entering a sign is called sankrdnti. This 
luni-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima- 
tive one. If they constantly used it, they would .soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months. In using this mixed system they had only 
this advantage, that they could dispense with inter- 
calation. 

Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
conjunction or new moon, and this method is the canonic 
cal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon. I have heard people say that Var&hamihira 
does the latter, but I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain this from his books. The latter method is for- 
bidden. Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says : Men say the moon has become com- 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month 
has become complete. Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation oi me, for the 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not with the black half.” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a sentence taken 
from the Veda). 

The numeration of the days of the month begin^ with 
the new moon and the first lunar day is called BRBA, 
and again enumeration begins with full moon (i,e. they 
count twice fifteen days, beginning with new moon and 
full moon). Each two days which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num- 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of ‘increasing and 
waning, and the hours of the rising pf the moon in oi^e 
day correspond to the hours of her setting in the other. 
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For the purpose of finding these times they use the 
following calculation : — 

Multiply the elapsed lunar days of the month, if 
they are less than 15, or, in case they are more, the 
difference between them and y, by the number of the 
ghalis of the night in question. Add 2 to the product, 
and divide the sum by 1$. Then the quotient repre- 
sent® the number of gliatis and minor fractions of time 
between the first night, and either the setting of the 
moon in the night in question, one of the nights of the 
white half, or the rising of the moon in the night in 
question, one of the nights of the hlack half, 

I'his calculation is based on the fact that the space 
of time between the first night and the rising or setting 
of the moon in some following night of the same luna- 
tion varies by two minutes {ghafi), and that the nights 
vary, lasting either a little longer or a little shorter 
than thirty minutes. If, therefore, you count thirty 
minutes for each nychthemeron,* and you divide the 
product by half the number of the minutes, you get 
two minutes for each nychthemeron. As these two 
minutes, however, agree with the difference of the 
nights, they multiplied the number of nychthemera 
by the measure cf the night, i,e, the number of its 
ghatis (see above, 11. 6, 7), whilst it would have been 
more accurate to multiply by the half of the sum of 
the ghatis of the night in question and of the first night 
of th^ lunation. It is useless to add the two minutes, 
for they represent the moment when the crescent of 
the moon first becomes visible, but if this moment were 
adopted as the beginning of the month, the two minutes 
would be transferred to the conjunction. 

As months are composed of days, there are as many 
kinds of months as there are kinds of days. Each 
month Jias thirty days. We shall here use the civil day 
{^dvana, v. chap. :jxxiii.) as a standard. 

In agreement with the Hindu calculation of the re- 
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Various 
kinds of 
mouths. 



Various 
kinds of 
years. 


J[he day of 
jEMrusba. 
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volutions of sun and moon in a kalpa^ a lunar month 
= 29jf nychthemera. You find this number by 
dividing the sum of the days of the kalpa by the, 
number of its lunar months. The number of the lunar 
months of a kalpa represents the difference between the 
revolutions of sun and moon in it, viz. 5 3,43 3,300, OCX). 

A month has 30 lunar days, for this number: is 
canonical, as the number of 360 is canonical fox the 
number of days of a year. The solar month has 30 
solar days and 30j;f civil days. 

The month of the fathers is equal to 30 of our months, 
and has civil days. 

The month of the angels is equal to 30 years, aikd has 
1 0.9s 7 Hi civil days. 

The month of Brahman is equal to 60 kalpas, and 
has 94,674,987,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Pur^isha i^ equal to 2,i6o,cx)0 kalpas, 
and has 3,408,299,5 32, cxx), OCX), ocx) civil days. 

The month of Kha*hz.B 

9.497.498.700.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000 civil days. 
By multiplying each of these months by twelve, we 

get the number of days of the corresponding year. 

The luna^r year has 354iVk,ttt civil days. 

The solar year has 365^*^^^ civil df.ys. 

The year of the fathers has 360 lunar months, or 
1 0,63 1 civil days. 

The year of the angels has 360 of our years, or 
1 3 1. 493 A civil days. 

The year of Brahman has 720 kalpfts, or 

1.136.099.844.000. 000 civil days. 

The year of Parusha has 25,920,000 kalpas, or 

40.899. 594. 384.000. 000. 0CX) civil days. 

The year of Kha has 

1 1 3.609.984. 400. 000. 000. 000, cx)0,ooo,ooo,ocx)civil days. 

The latter number is mentioned by the Jlindus, 
although it is written in their booljs that thei’e is po 
combination of numbers beyond the day of Purusha, tQt 
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it is the first and the last, and is without a beginning in 
the past and without an end in the future. The other 
kinds of days, of which months and years (those of the 
fathers, the angels, and Brahman) are composed, refer 
£o beings who stand under Purusha in the order of 
beings, and whose duration is defined by certain limits 
of jtime. The day of Pu'imsha is simply an abstraction 
of the Hindu mind to denote that which is above the 
soul {dtman\ for they make no distinction between 
purusha and dtman except in the orders or sequence in 
which they enumerate them. They speak of Purusha 
in terms resembling those of the Sufis, viz. the he is not 
the first, and is not something else. It is quite possible Page 178 . 
in imagination to extend the idea of duration from the 
existing present moment towards both sides, towards 
the past which no longer exists, and towards the future 
which possibly will exist, and to measure duration ; 
and if some part of it admits of being determined by 
days, imagination also admits reduplications of it in the 
guise of months and years. In all this it is the inten- 
tion of the Hindus that we should refer the years 
invented by them to certain periods of life, beginning 
with the coming into existence, and ending with de- 
struction and death. However, God the Creator is 
sublime beyond either, and also the simple substances 
(air, fire, earth, water) do not know coming into exist- 
ence nor destruction (in periodical returns). Therefore 
we stgp with the day of Purusha, and do not think it 
necessary to useHtill larger periods of time. 

Things which do not rest on intrinsic necessity offer Atnidition 
a wide field for difference of opinion aud arbitrary tSeyrarsof 
systematising, so as easily to become the source of Benr^na 
numerous theories. Some of them may be developed 
according to a certain order and rule, whilst others are 
devoid jf such.* In the latter class I reckon the follow- 
iiyj theory, but upfortunately I have forgotten from 
wbftt source it has come to me: “,33,0(X) human 
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' years are one year of the Great Bear ; 36,CXX) human 
years are one year of Brahman, and 99,000 human 
years are one year of the pole.*’ However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, we remember that Vasudeva 
speaks to Arjuna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks : “The day of Brahman is two Icalpas and in 
the Brahmasiddhdnta there is a tradition from VyS,sa, the 
son of ParaiSara, and from the book Smriti, that Jcalpa 
is a day of Devaka, i.e. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence the there-mentioned theory is 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than ^ 6,000 years). Further, 36,cxx> years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars ui the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to it a distance 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con- 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it. If the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution it, we do not see why it should 
revolve so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stars (for, in that case, the diameter <yf its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it should form an exception to the laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time) ; and 
the pole has no revolution which mipit be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory was a man entirely devoid of 
scientific education, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those, years lor the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to invent a vast numter of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the piore impressionist 
would make. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

ON THE FOUR MEASURES OF TIME CALLED mAnA. 

Mana and jpramdna mean measure. The four kinds 
of measures are mentioned by Ya*kiib Ibn Tarik in his 
book Compositio Sphmrarum, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyists. 

They are — 

Saura-mdna^ i.e. the solar measure. 

Sdvana-mdnaf i,e, the measure dcpeflding upon the rising {civil 
measure). 

Candra-indna^ i,e, the lunar measure. 

Nakshatra-mdna^ Le. the lunar-station measure {sidereal mea- 
sure). 

There are days of all four kinds of measure, days of 
an individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a year). The civil days are used as a 
gaugi to determine thereby the other days. 

As regards the saura-mdna, it is known that the solar Measure- 
year has 365 civil days. Dividing this sum by fSu?d?ffw-^ 
360, or multiplying it by 10 seconds (= d^y)> yeiraanS**^ 

get ag the measure of the solar day civil day. 

According, to the Vishnu-Dharmay this is the time of Page 179. 
the sun’s passing his hhukti, 

The ^m'i^da^, based on the sdvcma-mdnaj is here used 
as the unit of a •day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days. 

VOL, I. Z 
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The lunar day, based on the candra mdnay is balled 
tithi. Dividing the lunar year by 360 or the lunar 
month by 30, you get as the measure of the lunar 
<^ay civil days {wrong: read civil 

day). 

According to the Vishmi-Dharmay this is the time 
during which the moon is visible when she is far dis- 
tant from the sun. 

Nalcshatrcu-mdna is the period of the moon’s passing 
through her twenty-seven stations, viz. days. 

This number is the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a halpa by the number of the revolutions 
of the moon in a kalpa. Dividing it by 27, you get'^as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station civil 

days. Multiplying the same number by 12, as we have 
done with the lunar month, we get civil days 

as the time of the moon’s passing twelve times through 
all her stations. Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the sidereal day | civil days. 

According to the Vislinu-Dharmay the sidereal month 
has only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days ; and if a year is com- 
posed of these days, it has 327jf;fff days (see above). 
Evidently there is a fault in the text oB Vishnu-Dharmay 
as the month is reckoned too short. 

What use is The saura-vidna is used in the computation of the 
years which compose the kalpa and the four yugas in 
mana%ndi the caturyugos, of the years of the nativities, pf the 
Sna.“’ equinoxes and solstices, of the sixth parts of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in the nychthemeron. All these things are com- 
puted in solar years, months, and days. 

The candra^mdna is used in the computation of the 
eleven karana (v. chap. Ixxviii.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computatioif’of the,. sum of 
days of the •dnardtra (v, chap, li.), apd of new moon apd 
full moon for lunar and s 51 ar eclipses (v. chap, lix.). 
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In all these things the Hindus use lunar years, months, 
and days, which are called tithi. 

The sdvana-mdna is used in the calculation of the 
vdra, i.e. the days of the week, of the aJiargana, i.e. the 
sum of the days of an era (v. chap, li.) ; in determining 
the, days of marriage and fasting (v. chap. Ixxv.) ; the 
sijUaka, i.e, the days of childbed (v. chap. Ixix.) ; the 
dayjs of’ the uncleanness of the houses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. Ixxii.) ; the cAkitsd, i.e, certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre- 
scribes the taking certain medicines ; further in deter- 
'mining the i.e. the days of the expiations 

which the Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some sin, times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. Ixxi.). All these things are deter- 
mined according to sdvanfia-mdna. 

On the contrary, they do not determine anything 
by the naksliatra-mdna^ since it is*comprehended in the 
candra-mdna. 

Every measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent to call a day, may be 
considered as a mdna. Some such days have already 
been mentioned iit a jireceding chapter (v. cha]i. xxxiii.). 
However, the four mdnas jpar excellence are those to 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ON THE PARTS OF THE MONTH AND THE YEAR. 

As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 
it is divided in the same way as the ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending upon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year, is divided 
into two halves, each of which is called ay ana. 

When the surfleaves the point of the winter solstice, he 
begins to move towards the north pole. Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and colled' uttardyatia, i,e. the period of the 
sun’s marching through six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caper, In consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called maharddi, i.e. having Caper as beginning. 
When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole ; therefore 
this second half is referred to the south and called 
dakshindyana, i,e. the period of the sun’s marching 
through six zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer, In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called Jcgrlcddi, 
i.e. having Cancer as beginning. 

Uneducated people use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two solstices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Further, the ecliptic is divided into ty\ro halves, ac- 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division is a more scientific one, less* knowiv to the 
people at large than the former, J)ecause it rests ^on 
calculation and apeculatio#. Each half is called 
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That which has northern declination is called utiarahMa 
or meshddi^ i.e. having Aries as beginning ; that which 
has southern declination is called dakshakUla or tulddi, 
i!e. having Lih^a cls beginning. 

Further, the ecliptic is by both these divisions divided 
into four parts, and the periods during which the sun 
trf^verses them are called the seasons of the year — spring, 
sunimen, autumn, and winter. Accordingly, the zodiacal 
signs are distributed over the seasons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into six 
parts, and call these six parts ritu. Each ritu com- 
prehends two solar months, i.e, the period of the sun's 
ra&rohing through two consecutive zodiacal signs. Their 
names and dominants are represented, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram, 

I have been told that in the region of Somanath people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first being varshakdla, beginning with the 
month AshMha; the second, Utakala^ i.e. the winter; 
and the third, ushnakdla^ i.e. the summer. 


OQ 

> 

0 ) 


The Zodiacal Signs 
of the liitu. 

Capri cornus 
and Amphora. 

Pisces and 

A l ies. 

Taurus and 
• Gemini. 

PI 

0 


’ Their name. 

S'isira. 

Vasanta or 
Kusum&kara. 

Grishma or 
Kiddgha. 

^ 00 

1 _ 


j Their dolni- 
1 nants. 

N^rada. 

Agni the T ire. 

Indra the 
Ruler. 


Scorpio and 
Sagittarius. 

Virgo and 
i, libra. 

Cancer and 
Loo. 

The Zodiacal Signs 
of the Ritu. 

Hemanta. 

S'arad. 

t 

VarshakSIa. 

Their names. 

Yaishv^-Ava. 

Prajdpati. 

Vi4vedev&h* 

Their domi- 
nants. 



0 

1 


The seasons. 
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Pago i8i. I am inclined to think that the Hindus divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, a measure 
which is equal to the radius, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts' 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be- 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial points, and that we use 
the division of the ecliptic in twelfth parts side by 
side with that in fourth parts. 

The domin- The months are divided into halves from new moon 
siigirhailrM to full iMoon, and from full moon to new moon, -Tlie 
of months. Yishnu-Dharma mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table : — 


The Names of the 
months. 

The dominants of the 

i The dominants of the 

Bright liulf of each 
month. 

• 

Black half of each 
month. 

Caitra 

Twashtri 

Yfimya. 

Vaisakhii 

Indrslgnt 

Agneya. 

^yaishtha . 

i^ukra 

Raudra. 

Asb4dha 

Visvedcvab 

Sarpa. 

Srftvaria 

Vishnu 

Pitrya. 

Bh^drapada 

■ . 

SS,nta. 

A^vayuja . 

Asana (?) 

*Maitra. 

K^lrttika 

Agni . 

Ii^akra. 

Mfirgasirsha 

Saumya 

Nirrifci. 

Pausha 

Jiva . 

Vishnu. 

M&gha 

Pitrya 

Varuna. 

Phfllguna . 

Bliaga 

1 

Pftsban. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ON THE VARIOUS MEASURES OF TIME COMPOSED OF 
DAYS, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. 

* The day is called dimas (dimasu\ in classical language 
dlvma, the night rdtriy and the nychthemeron ahordtra. 
The month is called mdsa and its hdAlpaksha. The first 
or white half is called ^uldapaksha^ because the first 
parts of its nights have moonlight at times when people 
do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases. The other 
or black half is called hrishnapdJcsha, because the first 
parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 
the nights when the light on the body of the moon 
wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months is a ritu^ but this is only an 
approximative definition, for the month which has two 
palcsha is a lunar month, whilst that one the double 
of which is a ritu is a solar month. 

Six ritu are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called barh or barlch or harsh, the three sounds h, 
kh, and sh being much confounded in the mouth of the 
Hindus (Skr." varsha). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mankind are one 
year of the jingels, called dibba-barh (divya-varsha), and 
12,000 years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one catnTy%ig^, There is a difference of opinion only 
regarding the four parts of the caturyuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a manvantara and 
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a kalpa. iThis subject will be fully explained in the* 
proper place (v. chaps, xli. and xliv.). 

Two Jcalpas are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say, two kalpas or 28 manvaniaras^ for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of Brahman, i.e. 720 kalpas or 
10,080 manvantaras. 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is lOO pf 
his years, i.e. 72,000 kalpas or 1,008,000 manvantarq^. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book Vishnu^Dharma has a tradition from M&r- 
kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words : “ Kalpa is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 kalpas are a yesir of 
his, and his life has lOO such years. These lOO years 
are one day of Purusha, and the same is a night of his. 
»How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Purusha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain.’^ 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

ON MEASURES OF TIME WHICH ARE LARGER THAN 
THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN. 

All that is devoid of order or contradicts the rules laid 
down in the preceding parts of this book is repulsive 
to our nature and disagreeable to our ear. But the 
Hindus are people who mention a number of names, 
all — as they maintain — referring to the One, the First, 
or to some one behind him who is only hinted at. 
When they come to a chapter like this, they repeat the 
same names as denoting a multitude of beings, measur- 
ing out lives for them and inventing huge numbers. 
The latter is all they want ; they indulge in it most 
freely, and numbers are patient, standing as you place 
them. Besides, there is not a single subject on which 
the Hindus themselves agree among each other, and 
this prevents us on our part adopting the use of it. On 
the contrary, they disagree on these imaginary measures 
of time to the same extent as on the divisions of the 
day w^bich are less than a prdna (v. chap, xxxiv.). 

The book Sr'Adhava by Utpala says that ‘^a man- 
vcmtara is the life of Indra the ruler, and 28 manvan- 
tara$ are one day of Pitaraaha, i,e. Brahman. His life 
is ICO years, or one day of Kesava. The life of the 
latter is icx), years, or one day of MabS,deva. The life 
of the lattef is icx) years, or one day of l^vara, who is 
near tg the Supreme Being. His life is 100 years, or 
ope day of Sada^iva. The life of the latter is 100 
years, or one day of Viraficana, the Eternall, who will 
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last for ever, even when the preceding five beings 
perish.*’ 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman 
is as long as 72,cxx) kalpas. All numbers which we 
shall here mention are kalpas. 

If the life of Brahman is a day of Ke^ava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, has 
25,920,000 kalpa^f and his life, 2,592,000,000* Wpas. 
The latter is i day of Mahadeva ; his life, therefore, 

93 . 3 1 2.000. 000.000 kalpas. The latter is i day of liSvara ; 
therefore his life 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is i day of Sada^iva; therefore his life' 

1 20.932.352.000. 000.000.000.000 kalpas. The latter Is 
one day of Virancana, of which the pardrdhalcalpa is 
only relatively a very small part (v. p. 175). 

The same Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
apparently the day and the centennium are the elements 
out of which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Oftiers, however, build their system 
on the small particles of the day which we have pre- 
viously mentioned (in chap, xxxiv.). In consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par- 
ticles out of which they compose. We shall here give 
one system of this kind as invented by those who use 
the following metrologic system : — 

I (jhati =16 Icald. 

I kald ~ 30 kdshtlid. 

1 Icdshthd = 30 nimcsha. 

I nimesha = 2 lam. 

I lava = 2 truli. 

The reason of this division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed out of sfmilar 
particles ; for the life of Brahman is one ghati of Hari, 
i.e. Vasudeva. The life of the latter is«^ioo years, or 
one kald of Kudra, i.e. MahS,deva ; the life of the latter 
is 100 years, or one kdshfhd of l^vara; the life of the 
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latter is icx) years, or one nimeslia of Sadii^iva ; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one lava of >§akti ; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one truti of Siva. 

If, now, the life of Brahman is 

72,000 kalpas^ 
the life, of Ndrtiyana is 

15 5, 5 20,060,000 Jcalpas ; - 
the life of Rudra, 

5.374.771.200.000. 000.000 ; 
the life of Isvara, 

5i572»562,78o, 160,000,000,000,000,000 ; 
the life of SadAsiva, 

173.328.992.714.096.640.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000 ; 

• tjj^e life of Sakti, 

10.782.449.978.758.523.781.120.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000. 
The latter number represents one truH. 

If you compose a day out of it according to the above- 
mentioned system, it has 37,264,147,1 26,589,458,187, 
5 50, 720,000, 000, 000, cxx), 000,000, 000, 000, 000, cxx> kaU 
pas. The latter number is one d»y of Ji^iva, whom they 
describe as the eternal one, who is exemptfrom being pro- 
created and from procreating, free from all qualities and 
attributes which may be applied to created things. The 
last-mentioned number represents fifty-six orders of 
number {i.e, unitg, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. &c.) ; 
but if those dreamers had more assiduously studied arith- 
metic, they would not have invented such outrageous 
numbers. God takes care that their trees do not grow 
into heaven. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

ON THE SAMDHI, THE INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS 
OF TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THEM. 

Page 184. The original samdhi is the interval between day«and 

Explanation . , ^ . . ■, ,, , ,7 . , . , 

of the two night, t.e. morning-dawn, called samdM udaya^ %.e, the 
samdhi of the rising, and evening dawn, called sam- 
dhi astamana^ i,e, the samdhi of the setting. The 
Hindus require them for a religious reason, for the 
Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a third 
samdhi. However, none who knows the subject pro- 
perly will count more than two samdhis. 

The PurS-nas relate the following story of King Hiraii- 
yakaiipii, of the class of the Daitya ♦ 
story of By practising devotion for a long period, he had 
earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
“nhmdr*' granted. He asked for eternal life, but only long life 
was granted to him, for eternity is a quality of the 
Creator alone. Not having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid death, which is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him. 

This wish reminds one of the wish^ of the devil that 
he fehould be allowed to live till the day of resurrection. 
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ba^nse on that day all beings would rise from death. 
However, he^^d not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to 1 Ki to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
*days of trouble. 

The king had a son called Prahlfi,da, whom he in- 
trusted to a teacher, when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what be 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu exists, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
ahd* therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, and that he should learn to distii:- 
guish a friend from an enemy. Thereupon he waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, I have learned what you have oi’dered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with'^any thing."' Now his 
father became angry and ordered him to be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo ! it did not hurt him. His father 
said, “Do you know witchcraft and incantations.? " The 
boy answered, “•No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me." Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders to 
throw him into the deep sea. But the sea threw him 
out ^ain, and he returned to his place. Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
converse with his father on God and his power. When 
the boy by chance said that Vishnu is in every place, 
his father said, “ Is he also in this column of the por- 
tico ? " The boy said, “ Yes." Then his father jumped 
against the •olumn and beat it, whereupon Narasiinha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lion's head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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demon. Now the king and his people began to Sght 
with Narasiihha, who let them do so, ^ it was day- 
time. But when it was towards evenin^and they were 
in the samdhi or twilight, therefore neither in the day 
nor in the night, then Narasiihha caught the king*, 
raised him into the air, and killed him there ; therefore 
not on earth nor in heaven. The. prince was taken out 
of the fire and ruled in his place. 

Hindu astrologers require the two samdhi^ because 
then some of the zodiacal signs exercise the most power- 
ful influence, as we shall explain hereafter in the proper 
place. They make use of them in a rather superficial' 
way, simply reckoning the time of each samdhi as- one 
muhiJbTta=^\j^o ghati = /^?) minutes. However, Varaha- 
mihira, excellent astronomer as he is, always only used 
day and night, and did not allow himself to follow the 
opinion of the crowd regarding the samdhi. He ex- 
plained the sa 7 YidM as that which it really is, viz. as 
the moment when tife centre of the body of the sun 
stands exactly over the horizontal circle, and this 
moment he establishes to be the time of the greatest 
power of certain zodiacal signs. 

Besides the two samdhi of the natural day, astrono- 
mers and other people assume stilt other samikis^ 
which do not rest on a law of nature nor on observa- 
tion, but simply on some hypothesis. So they attribute 
a samdhi to each ay ana, i.c, to each of the year-halves 
in which the sun ascends and descends (v. chap, xx^vii.), 
a samdhi of seven days before its real beginning. On 
this subject I have an idea which is certainly possible, 
and even rather likely, viz. that this theory is of 
recent origin, not of ancient date, and that it has been 
brought forward about 1300 of Alexander j( = A.D. 989), 
when the Hindus found out that the real solstice 
precedes the solstice of their calculatioJi. For^ Pufi- 
jala, the author of the S 7 naU Mdnasq, says that in tl^e 
year 854 of the Sakak&la the real solstice preceded his 
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calcjalation by 50', and that this difference will in- 
crease in future by one minute every year. 

These are tlH words of a man who either was him- 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astrononjers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
th*^* annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have- perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the calculation of the nopn- shadows. There- 
fore (as this observation was already much known) 
Utpala of Kashmir has taken this theory from Punjala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the fact that 
th^ Hindus prefix the sa/mdhis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
they begin already with the twenty-third degree of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Hindus assume a scmidh% too, between the dif- 
ferent yugas and between the manvantarcis ; but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetierfl, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We shall give a; 
sufficient explanation of these things in the proper 
place. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “ KALPA '' AND “ CATURYUGA/' 

AND AN EXPLICATION OF THE ONE BY THE OTHER. 

Twelve thousand Divya-years, the length of which has 
already been explained (v. chap, xxxv.), are one Ww?’- 
yuga, and locx) caki^yitgas are one Jcalpa, a period at 
the beginning and end of which there is a conjunction 
of the seven planets and their apsides and nodes in 0° 
of Aries. The days of the kalpa are called the kalpa- 
ahargana^ for dh means day^ and argana means the sum. 
Since they are civil^ays derived from the rising of the’ 
sun, they are also called days of the earthy for i^ing 
presupposes an horizon, and an horizon is one of the 
necessary attributes of the earth. 

By the same name, kalpa-aharganay people also call 
the sum of days of any era up to a certain date. 

Our Muslim authors call the days of the kalpa the 
days of the Sind-hind or the days of the world , counting 
them as i, 577 , 9 i 6 , 450 ,cxx) days {sdvana or civil days), 
or 4,3 20 , 000 , OCX) solar years, or 4,452,775,000 lunar 
years. The same sum of days converted into years of 
360 civil days is equal to 4,383,101,250 of them, and to 
1 2,000,000 divya-years. 

The Aditya-Purana says : “ Kalpana is composed of 
kaly which means the existence of the species in the 
world, and panuy which means their destruction and 
disappearance. The sum of this existing and perish- 
ing is a kalpa.” 

Brahmagupta says : Since the planets and mankind 
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in the world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and since they both perish at 
the end of it, we must adopt this day of their existence 
as a kalpa, not another period.” 

In another place he says : “ A thousand caturyiiga are 
one day of Devaka, i,e. Brahman, and a night of his is 
of the same length. Therefore his day is equal to 2000 
catu^ugu. 

In the same way Vyasa the son of Para^ara says : “lie 
who believes that lOCXD caturyugas are a day and 1000 
caturyugas a night, knows Brahman.” 

Within the space of a kaljpa 7 1 caturyugas are equal 
to *i ananu, i.e. manva 7 itara, or Manu-period, and 14 
manus are equal to i kal%)a. Multiplying 71 by 14, 
you get 994 ^caturyugas as the period of 14 manvan-- 
taras^ and a remainder of 6 caturyugas till the end of 
the kalpa. 

If we, however, divide these 6 c(ituryugas by 15, in 
order to find the sariidhi both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 manvautaras^ the number of the 
samdhis being by i larger than that of the manvantaras, 
the quotient is fths. If we now insert caturyuga 
between each two consecutive uumvautaras, and add the 
same amount both«at the beginning of the first and the 
end of the last manrantaras^ the fraction of f disaji- 
pears at the end of 1 5 manvantaras ( f x 15=6). The 
fractions at the beginning and end of the kal2ui repre- 
sent th;^ samdhi, i,e. a common link. A kalpa, includ- 
ing its samdhi, has 1000 caturyugas, as we have said in 
tVe first part of this chapter. 

The single parts of a kalpa stand in a constant rela- 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regarding the 
other. For it. commences with the vernal equinox, a 
Sunday, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, whieh takes place there where there is neither 
Ee^ati nor AiSvint, \.e, between them, at the beginning 
of the month Oaitra, and in the moment of the sun's 
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rising over LafikS.. When there occurs an irregularity 
with one of these conditions, all the others become con* 
fused and are no longer valid. 

We have already mentioned the number of* the days 
and the years of a Jcalpa. Accordingly a caturyxiga, as 
O' has 1,577,916,450 days and 4,329,000 
years. The numbers show the relation between a kfdpa 
and a caturyicga^ and show further hpw to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments by which he 
supports it. 

Aryabhata the elder and Pulisa compose the mmvan* 
tara from 72 caturyugas, and the kalpa from 14 man’- 
vantaras, without inserting anywhere a safiidhi. There- 
fore, according to them, a kalpa has 1008 caturyugas; 
further, 12,096,000 divyayears, or 4, 3 54, 5 60,000 human 
years. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,577,917,800 
civil days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a kaljya would be 1,590,541, 142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in his book. 

I have not been able to find anything of th§ books 
of Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations from him given by Brahmagupta. The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Research on the 
Basis of the Canons^ that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a caturyuga is 1,577,917,500, i.e. 
300 days less than according to Pulisa. Therefore Arya- 
bhata would give to a kalpa 1,590,540,840,000 days. 

According to Aryabhata and Pulisa, the kalpa and 
caturyuga begin with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalj^a, according to Brahmagupta. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura, whobelofSgs to t^e school 
of the elder Aryabhata, says in a small book of his on 
AUntf(f), that “ 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brah- 
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man. The first half of 504 ccUuryugas is called utsar- 
during which the snn is ascending, and the second 
half is called mamr'pini, during which the sun is de- 
scending. The midst of this period is called samcty ix. 
equality, for it is the midst of the day, and the two 
ends are called durtama (?).” 

This is so far correct, as the comparison between day 
und^kalpa goes,,* but the remark about the sun’s ascend- 
ing and descending is not correct. If he meant the 
sun who makes our day, it was his duty to explain of 
what kind thi^t ascending and descending of the sun is ; 
'but if he meant a sun who specially belongs to the day 
of *Brahman, it was his duty to show or to describe him 
to ns. I almost think that the author meant by these 
two expressions the progressive, increasing develop- 
ment of things during the first half of this period, and 
the retrograde, decreasing development in the second 
half. 
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ON THE DIVISION OF THE CA.TUKYUGA INTO YUGA8, AND 
THE DIFFEIIENT OPINIONS UEGAKDING THE LATTEK. 

The single The autlioF of the Vishnu-^Dkarma says : ‘‘ Twelve him- 
fatwr^ga dred divya years are one yuga, called tishya. The double 
of it is a dvdpara, the triple a tretd,th^ quadruple a 
and all four ytigas together are one caturyuga^ i.e. 
giipta. four y^tgas or sums. 

“ Seventy-one c^ury'ugas are one manvantara, and 
14 manvantaras, together with a samdhi of the duration 
of one hritayuga between each two of them, are one 
halpa. Two kalpas are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Purusha, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known.” 

This is what Varuna, the lord of the water, communi- 
cated to Rama, the son of Dasaratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these things thoroughly. The same 
information has also been given by Bhargs^ya, i,e, 
Markandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that he easily mastered every number. He is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills them with 
his seat, being aprati-dhrishya (irresistible). 

Brahmagupta says : “ The book Smriti mentions that 
4000 devaka years are one hritayuga^ but together with 
a samdhi of 400 years and a samdhydmfa of 4(30 years, 
a kritayuga has 48CX) devaka years . , 

“Three thousand years are one tretdyuga, but together 
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with a samdhi and a samdhydmSay each of 300 years, a 
tretdyiiga has 3600 years. 

. “Two thousand years are a dvdpara, but together 
with a samdhi and a saTindhydrhsay each of 200 years, 
a dt^dpara has 2400 years. 

“A thousand years are one kali, but together with a 
sanffidhi and a samdhydm^a, each of 100 years, a kali^ 
yuga has 1200 years.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the book 
Smriti. 

“ Divya years are changed into human years by being Dumtion of 
multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yugcts have yxigas. 
the following sums of human years : — 

A hfitayitga has 1,440,000 years, 

besides 144,000 „ saihdhi, 

and 144,000 ., miiidhydrfikv. 

Sum total 1,728,000 years = one I fitaynya. 

A tretdyuga has i ,080,000 years, 

besides 108,000 ,, sarhdhif 

and 108,000 ,, Baihdhydiida. Page 188. 

Sura total 1,296,000 years = one trekhjmja, 

A dvdpara has 720,000 years, 

besides 72,000 „ sariidhi, 

and 72,000 ,, sarndhyittida. 

Sum total 864,000 years = one dvdpara. 

A kali has 360,000 years, 

besides 36,000 ,, sajfidhi, 

and 36,000 ,, satiidhydthm. 

Sum total 432,000 years = one hdiyuga. 

“The sum of the krita and tretd is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the krita, tretd, and dvdpara is 
3,888,000 years.’' 

Further, Brahmagupta says that “Aryabhata con- Aryabhata 

® 1 P * aiidPnulisa 

siders the lOuF^a^^as as the four equal parts of a catur-- quoted by 
yugfiL. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the book gnpta. 
SmrUi, just mentioned, and he who differs from us is an 
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opponent.” On the other hand, Brahmagupta praises 
Paulisa for what he does, since he does not differ from, 
the book Smriti ; for he subtracts i2QO from the 
4800 years of the kritayiigay and diminishes the re^ 
mainder still more and more, so as to get yugds which 
correspond with those of the Smriti, but yugcis witho.ut 
samdhi and sarndhydiiiAa, As regards the Greeks, *we 
may notice that they have nothing like the tradition 
of the Smriti, for they do not measure time by yugcLS, 
manvantaras, or kalpas. 

So far the quotation from Brahmagupta. 

As is well known, there is no difference of opinv^n 
on the sum of the years of a complete caturyuga. There- 
fore, according to Aryabhata, the kaliyuga has 3000 divya 
years or 1,080,000 human years. Each two yugm has 
6000 divya years or 2,160,000 human years. Each 
three yipgas has 9000 divya years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

There is a tradition that Paulisa in his Siddhdnta 
specifies various new rules for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may be accepted, whilst others 
are to be rejected. So in the rule for the computation 
of the yugas he puts 48 as the basis and subtracts one- 
fourth of it, so as to get 36. Then Be again subtracts 
12, for this number is his basis of subtraction, so as to 
get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 he multiplies by lOO, and the 
product represents the number of divya years tof the 
yugas. 

If he had made the number 60 the basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the basis of subtraction, or if he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, 
first ^ = 12, from the remainder J = 12, from the re- 
mainder J = 12, and from the remainder | 12, he 

would have obtained the same result .which he has found 
by his method (60 - i =48, - J = 36, - J = 24, - | = 1 2). 
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It is possible that Paulisa simply mention s this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par- 
ticular which he himself adopted. A translation of his 
whole work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been under- 
taken, because in his mathematical problems there is 
an.evident religious and theological tendency. 

Pulisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives Puiisa cai- 
wheh he wants to compute how many of our years have much of th© 
elapsed of the life of Brahman before the present kalpa. man has 
Up to the time of his writing, eight years ,;£ve months fornhopr©- 
and four days of a new kalpa had elapsed. He counts 
6068 kalpas. As, according to him, a kalpa has 1008 
catm'yugaSi he multiplies this number by ICK)8 and gets 
6,1 16,544 cahlryugas. These he changes into yngan by 
multiplying^ them by 4, and he gets 24,466,176 yiigas. 

As a yuga, according to him, has 1,080,000 years, he 
multiplies the number of yugas by 1,080,000, and gets Pag© 189. 
as the product 26,423,470,080,009, i.6. the number of 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 
the present kalpa. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the ouiation. 
catiiryiLgas into exact yugas, but simply changed them 
into fourth parte (by dividing them by 4), and mul- 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 
single fourth part. 

Now, we do not ask him what is the use of repre- 
senting the caturyugas as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which, in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes. The multiplication of the whole 
caJtwry^as by the years of one complete caiuryuga, i,e, 
4,320,0CX), would have been sufficiently lengthy. We, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the wish of bringing the 
elapsed yeawi of the present kalpa into relation with the 
Ijst-mentioned number, and multiplied the complete 
elapsed manvarUaras by 72 in agreement with his 
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theory ; further, if he had not multiplied the product 
by the years of a caiuryibga, which gives the product of 
1,866,240,000 years, and, moreover, had not multiplied 
the number of the complete caturyxcgas which have 
elapsed of the current manvantam by the years of a 
single catiiryuga, ^hiQh. gives the product of 1 16,640,000 
years. Of the current catiiryiiga there have elapsed 
three yugas^ i.c, according to him, 3,240,000 yeai^a ’Ehe 
latter number represents three-fourths of the years of a 
oMnryuga. Jle uses the same number when computing 
the week-day of a date by means of the number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in the above-mentioned rule, he would use it 
where it is required, and he would reckon the three 
yxigas as nine-tenths of a caturyiiga. 

Now, it is evident that that which Brahmagupta re- 
lates on his authority, and with which he himself agrees, 
is entirely unfoundec^; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Aryabhata, wliom he abuses excessively. And 
in this respect Aryabhata and Pulisa are the same to 
him. I take for witness the passage of Brahmagupta 
where he says that Aryabhata has subtracted something 
from the cycles of the Caput Draconis and of the apsis 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com- 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aryabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to draw them. “ He^^how- 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo- 
site to Aryabhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable of letting 
him see their faces,’' In such offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. 

We have already mentioned (v. chap, xli.) how many 
civil days {sdvana) a caturyuga has according to the 
three scholars. Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
Brahmagupta, but the number of years of a catwryuga 
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is the same according to both. Therefore, evidently 
Pulisa gives the solar year more days than Brahma- 
gupta. To judge from the report of Brahmagupta, 
Aryabhata gives a caturynga 300 days less than Pulisa, 
and 1050 more than Brahmagupta. Accordingly, Arya- 
bhata must reckon the solar year longer than Brahma- 
gupta and shorter than Pulisa. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE FOUR YUGAS, AND OF ALL THAT 
IS EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH YUGA. 

The ancient Greeks held regarding the earth various 
opinions, of which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example. 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above and from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Frequently it has experienced one so in- 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was no remedy against it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail. The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which bretiks forth, or by 
burning with hot stones and ashes that are thrown 
out, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons ; fur- 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and more of the like. Thereby a large region is stripped 
of its inhabitants ; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signs of life, 
then different people flock there together like yrild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the tops of the mountains. They become 
civilised by assisting each other against cSmmonrfoes, 
wild beasts or men, and furthering each other in the 
hope for a life in safety and joy. Thus they increase 
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to great numbers ; but then ambition, circling round 
them with the wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis- 
turb the serene bliss of their life. 

Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi- 
gree from a person who first settled in the place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
aione continues to live in the recollection of the suc- 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. *Plato mentions in the Book of Laws Zeus, Le, 

Jupiter, as the forefather of the Greeks, and to Zeus is Pedigree of 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men- crates." 
tion^d in the last chapters added at the end of the book. 

We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
only very “few generations, not more than fourteen. It is 
the follo^ng : — Hippokrates — Gnosidikos — Nebros — 
Sostratos — Theodores — Kleomyttades — Krisamis — 
Dardaaas — Sostratos — (?) — Hippolochos — Po- 
daleirios — Machaon — Asclepios-^ Apollo — Zens-r-Kro- 
nos, Saturn; 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the Hindu 
Caturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of iJegarding 
it, i.d. at the beginningof Kritayuga, there was happiness ages or 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and force, 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans. 

The good is complete in this age, like four-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4000 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, that at the 
beginningof Tretayuga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
thC^ whole. There were a greater number of Kshat- 
riyas than of Brahmans, and life had the same length 
as in the preceding age. So it is represented by the 
Visknvr-BJfarrriay whilst analogy requires that it should 
J>e shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, i,e, 
by one-fourth. In this age, when offering to the fire. 
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they begin to kill animals and to tear off plants, prac- 
tices which before were unknown. 

Thus the evil increases till, at the beginning of Dv&- 
para, evil and good exist in equal proportions, and like- 
wise bliss and misfortune. The climates begin to differ, 
there is much killing going on, and the religions become 
different. Life becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the VulmM-Bliavma. At the begiir- 
ning of Tishya, t.e. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice ns much as 
the remaining good. 

The Hindus have several well-known traditions of 
events which are said to have occurred in the Tretfi and 

t 

Dvapara yuga.% e.g. the story of Riima, who killed Ba- 
Pago 191. vana ; that of Para.4urama the Brahman, who killed every 
Kshatriya he laid hold upon, revenging on® them the 
death of his father. They think that he lives in heaven, 
that he has already twenty-one times appeared on earth, 
and that he wili again appear. Further, the story of 
the war of the children of Pandu with those of Kurn. 

In the Kaliyuga evil increases, till at last it results 
in the destruction of all good. At that time the inhabi- 
tants of the earth perish, and a new race rises out of 
those who are scattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in caves, uniting for the purp^jse of worship- 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniac human race. 
Therefore this age is called Krifaguga, which means 
‘‘ Being ready for going away after having finished the 
work.” 

Duncriptioii In the story of Saunaka which Venus received from 
Kaliyuga. Brahman, God speaks to him in the following words : 

‘"When the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodana, the 
son of Suddhodana the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation. But then the Mnliammira^ i.e. the. red-wear- 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dighity of,the 
Brahmans will be gone to such a degree that a ^ftdra,^ 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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•a S&dra and Cand&,la will share with them the presents 
and offerings. Men will entirely be occupied with 
gathering wealth by crimes, with hoarding up, not re- 
fraining from committing horrid and sinful crimes. All 
this will result in a rebellion of the small ones against 
the great ones, of the children against their parents, 
of the servants against their masters. The castes will 
b^*in*uproar against each other, the genealogies will 
become confused, the four castes will be abolished, and 
there will be many religions and sects. Many books 
will be composed, and the communities which formerly 
were united will on account of them be dissolved into 
single individuals. The temples will be destroyed and 
the schools will lie waste. Justice will be gone, and 
the kings <pvill not know anything but oppression and 
spoliation, robbing and destroying, as if they wanted 
to devour the people, foolishly indulging in far-reaching 
hopes, and not considering how short life is in com- 
parison with the sins (for which they have to atone). 
The more the mind of people is depraved, the more will 
pestilential diseases be prevalent. Lastly, people main- 
tain that most of the astrological rules obtained in that 
age are void and false. 

These ideas tiave been adopted by Mani, for he says : 

Know ye that the affairs of the world have been 
changed and altered ; also priesthood has been changed 
since the a-ffialpat of heaven, i,e, the spheres, have been 
changed, and the priest can no longer ac(fliire such a 
knowledge of the stars in the circle of a sphere as their 
fathers were able to acquire. They lead mankind astray 
by fraud. What they prophesy may by chance happen, 
but frequently it does not happen.” 

The description of these things in the Vishm^Dharma 
is much more copious than we have given it. People 
will^ be ignorant of what is reward and punishment ; 
they will deny that the angels have absolute know- 
ledge. Their lives will be of different length, and none 
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of them will know how long it is. The one will die aft 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. The pious 
will be torn away and wiH not have a long life, but 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer, 
^hdras will be kings, and will be like rapacious wolves, 
robbing the others of all that pleases them. The doings 
of the Brahmans will be of the same kind, but. 
majority will be Shdras and brigands. The laws'of the 
Brahmans will be abolished. People will point with 
their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frugality and poverty as a curiosity, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu ; for all of them have become of the same 
(wicked) character. Therefore any wish will soon be 

Page 192. granted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 

But finally, at the end of the when the evil 

will have reached its highest pitch, there will come for- 
ward Garga, the son of J-S-V (?) the Brahman, i.e. Kali, 
after whom this ytiga is called, gifted with an irresis- 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
good all that has became bad ; he cleans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and /clears the earth 
of them. He collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation. Then the Kritayuga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the world return to 
purity, an#to absolute good and to bliss. 

This is the nature of the yugas as they circle round 
through the Caturyuga. 

Tho origin The book Cavalca, as quoted by 'Ali Ibn Zain of 

McwiingTo Tabaristan, says : “ In primeval times the earth was 
always fertile and healthy, and the elements or 
hhilta were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony and love, without any lust anA ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul 
and body ill. But then came envy, and lust followed. 
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Driven by lust, they strove to hoard up, which was dif- 
ficult to some, easy to others. All kinds*of thoughts, 
labours, and cares followed,* and resulted in war, deceit, 
and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered and became exposed to diseases, 
which seized hold of men and made them neglect the 
’worship of God and the furtherance of science. Igno- 
rg,nce -became deeply rooted, and the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite 
Kri^a (?) the son of Atreya, and deliberated ; whereupon 
the sage ascended the mountain and threw himself on 
the earth. Thereafter God taught him the science of 
hiQlclicine.” 

All this much resembles the traditions of the Greeks, Quotation 
which we have related (in another place). For Aratus tua. 
says in his ^aiv6fi€va, and in his intimations referring 
to the seventh zodiacal sign : “Look under the feet of 
the Herdsman, ie. APawwd, among the northern figures, 
and you see the Virgin coming with a blooming ear of 
corn in her hand, i,e, Alsimdk AVdzaL She belongs 
either to the star-race, which are said to be the fore- 
fathers of the ancient stars, or she was procreated by 
another race which we do not know. People say that 
in primeval tiiyes she lived among mankind, but only 
among women, not visible to men, being called Justice, 

She used to unite the aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, and exhorted 
them with a loud voice to adhere to the truth. She 
presented mankind with innumerable wealth and be- 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
called golden, I^one of its inhabitants knew pernicious 
hypocrisy in deed or word, and there was no objection- 
ablfe schism among them. They lived a quiet life, and 
did not yet navigate the sea in ships. The cows afforded 
the necessary sustenance. 

“Afterwards, when the golden race had expired and 
the^lver race'eome on, Virgo mixed with them, but 
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without being happy, and concealed herself in the 
mountains, liaving no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly. Then she werft to the large towns, warned, 
their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 

Page X93. and blamed them for ruining the race which the 
golden fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow. 

“ After having finished, she disappeared into the moun- 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil ; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first who did it. By» all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flew away to the sphere/’ 

A Bchoiioii The commentator of the book of Aratus says : “ This 

on Aratus, •' 

Virgin is the daughter of Zeus. She spoke to the 
people on the publiq places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 
they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 
for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder. 
Their nature was as pure as gold. 

“But when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to truth, Justice no longer bad inter- 
course with them, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, she came to their 
meetings, though unwillingly, she threatened thenj, for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefore she 
no longer appeared to those who called her, as she had 
formerly done. 

“ When, then, after the silver race, the bronze race 
came up, when wars followed each other a^d the evil 
spread in the world, she started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and ^ent 
towards the sphere, 

“ There are many traditions regarding this Jtirftice. 
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According to some, she is Demeter, because she has the 
ear of corn ; according to others, she" is 

This is what Aratus says.» 

The following occurs in the third book of the Laws 
of Plato : — 

“The Athenian said : ‘ There have been deluges, dis- 
eases, disasters on earth, from which none has been 
saved but herdsmen and mountaineers, as the remnants 
of a race not practised in deceit and in the love of 
power/ 

“ The Knossian said : ‘ At the beginning men loved 
each other sincerely, feeling lonely in the desert of the 
world, and because the world had sufficient room for 
all of them, and did not compel them to any exertion. 
There was, no poverty among them, no possession, no 
contract. There was no greed among them, and neither 
s^ver nor gold. There were no rich people among 
them and no poor. If we found any of their books, 
they would afford us numerous proofs for all this.* ** 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

ON THE MANVANTAEAS. 

The single As ^ 2,000 kalvos are reckoned as the life of Brahmati, 

manvanta- , . 

roi^ their ^ the manvautaraf t.e, period of Mann, is reckoned as the 
the children life of Indra, whoso rule ends with the tend of the 
period. His post is occupied by another Indra, who 
then rules the world in the new manvantara. Brahma- 
gupta says : “ If a man maintains that there is no sarhdhi 
between two manvantaraSy and reckons each man'van^ 
tara as 71 caturyugas, he will find that the kalpa is too 
short by six caturyugaSy and the minus below lOCX) (i.e. 
in 994) is not better than the plus above 1000 (ix. in 
1008, according to Aryabhata). Both numbers, how- 
ever, differ from the book Smriti*' 

Further he says : “Aryabhata mentions in two books 
of his, the one of which is called Dahgitikd, the other 
Aryditaiatay that each manvantara is equal to 72 catur- 
yugas. Accordingly he reckons a kalpa at 1 008 qatur- 
yngas (14 x 72).’’ 

In the book Vishnu- Dharma Miirkan^eya gives to 
Vajra the following answer: “Purusha is the lord of 
Page 194. the universe ; the lord of the kalpa is Brahman, the 
lord of the world ; but the lord of the manvantara is 
Manu. There are fourteen Manus, from whom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at the beginning of each 
manvantaray descended.” 

We have united their names in the following table 
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Pw *95* The difference which the reader perceives in the enu- 
5on meration of ^he future manvantaras beyond the seventh 
arises, as I think, frbm the same cause whence 
5 Si^nltn^a^* the difference in the names of the Dvipas is derived 
(v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from the fact that the people care 
more for the names than for the order in which they 
are handed down to posterity. We may here rely on 
the tradition of the Vishnu- Purdum^ for in this book 
their number, their names and descriptions, are given 
in such a way that renders it necessary to ns to con- 
sider also the order in which it gives them as trust- 
worthy. But we have refrained from communicating 
these things in this place, since they offer only very 
little use. 

The same book relates that King Maitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked Parasara, the father of Vyasa, about the 
past and the future manvantaras. Thereupon the latter 
mentions the name by which each Manu is known, the 
same names which our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each Manu will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 
same source, the Manus of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth manvantaras will be of the raee of Priyavrata^ 
an anchorite, who stood in such favour with Vishnu, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

ON THE CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR. 

The Great Bear is in the Indian language called Saptar- 
shayaSf i.e. the Seven Rishis, They are said to have been 
anohorites who nourished themselves only with what it 
is allowable to eat, and with them there was a pious 
woman, Ai-suhd {Ursa Major, star 8o by f). They 
plucked off the stalks of the lotus from the ponds to eat 
of them... Meanwhile came The Law {Dharma ?) and 
concealed her from them. Eveyy one of them felt 
ashamed of the other, and they swore oaths which were 
approved of by Dharma. In order to honour them, 
Dharma raised them to that place Vhere they are now 
seen {sic). 

We have already mentioned that the books of the Hin- 
dus are composed in metres, and therefore the authors 
indulge in Tjomparisons and epitheta ornaniia, such as 
are admired by their countrymen. Of the same kind 
is a description of the Great Bear in the Samhitd of 
Var^amihira, where it occurs before the astrological 
prognostics derived from this constellation. We give 
the passage according to our translation : ^ — 

The northern region is adorned with these stars, as 
a beautiful woman is adorned with a collar of pearls 
strung together, and a necklace of white lotus flowers, 
a handsomely arranged one. Thus adorned, they are 
like ;piaideifs who dance and revolve round the pole as 
£^6 pole orders them. And I say, on the authority of 
^ Saihhitd, chap. xiii. v. i-6. 
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Garga, the ^mcient, the primeviifl one, that the Great 
Bear stood in MaghS., the tenth lunar station, when 
Yudhishthira ruled the eirth, and the Sakak&la was 
2526 years after this. The Great Bear remains in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in the north-east. 
He (of the Seven Rishis) who then rules the east, is 
Marici; west of him is Vasishtha, then Aftgiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and near Vasishtha th^re is a 
chaste woman called Arundhati/' 

As these names are sometimes confounded with each 
other, we shall try to identify them with the corre- 
sponding stars in the Great Bear : — 

Martci is the 27th star of this constellation. 

Vasishtha „ 26th „ „ „ 

Angiras „ 25th „ „ „ 

Atri ,, I Sth ,1 ,, ' , , 

Kratu „ i6th „ ,, ,, 

Pulaha „ 17th „ ,, „ 

Pulastya „ 19th „ „ „ 

These stars occupy in our time, i,e. in the 952nd year 
of the Sakakfila, the space between i of Leo and 13 
of Spica (Virgo). According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as we knOw it, the same stars occupied at 
the time of Yudhishthira the space between 8f ° Gemini 
and 20^^ of Cancer. 

According to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space between 26|° of G^ini 
and 8f° of Leo, and the here-mentioned lunar station 
(Magha) occupied the space between 0-800 minutes 
in Leo. 

Therefore it would be much n)iore suitable in the 
present time to represent the Seven Rishis as standing 
in MaghS, than in the time of Yudhishthira. And if 
the Hindus identify MaghS, with the Jffeart \)f the lAon^ 
we can only say that this constellation at that tinie 
stood in the first degrees of Oanceh 
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The words of GTarga are without any foundation ; they 
9nly show how little he knew of that which every 
one must know who wanttf .to fix the places of the 
stars, either by eyesight or by means of astronomical 
observation on certain degrees of the signs of the 
zodiac. 

’ . t have read in the almanacs for the year 95 1 of the Note from a 
^aJsakS-la which came from Kashmir the statement almanac.*'" 
that the Seven Rishis stand since seventy-seven years 
in the lunar station Anuradh^. This station occupies 
the space between 3^° and the end of i6|° of Scorpio, 

However, the Seven Rishis precede this place by about 
a* Wthole zodiacal sign and 20 degrees, i.e. by i| signs 
(v. p. 390). But what man would be able to learn all 
the different theories of the Hindus, if he does not dwell 
among them ! 

Let us now first suppose that Garga is right, that he Examina- 
has not stated the precise place in Magha which the Btatements 
Seven Rishis occupy, and let us suppose that this place the^poiltion 
was 0° of MaghS., which would correspond to O® of Leo Bewr.^ 
for our time. Further, between the time of Yudhish- 
thira and the present year, i,e, the year 1340 of Alex- 
ander, there is an interval of 3479 years. And lastly, 
let us suppose that Varahamihira is right in saying that 
the Seven .Rishis dwell 600 years in each lunar station. 
Accordingly, they ought in the present year to stand in 
17® 1 8' of Libra, which is identical with 10® 38' of Sviltl. 

However, if we suppose that they stood in the midst of 
MaghS. (not in the beginning), they ought at present 
to stand in 3° 58' of Vi^S-khsi. And if we suppose that 
they stood in the end of MaghS,, they ought at present 
to stand in 38' of Vi^S-khS,. 

Efence it .is evident that the statement of the Kash- 
mirian calendar does not agree with the statement in the 
Scrni^itdn Likewise, if we adopt the rule of the said 
calendar regarding the precession of the equinoxes, and 
reckon with this measure backward, we do by no means 
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arrive at Magh& as the lunar station in which the Seven 
Rishis stood in the time of Yndhisbthira. 

Hitherto we used to thihk that in our time the revo- 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the shape of the celestial sphere. According to us, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years. Therefore 
Varahamihira highly astonishes us, for, according tto 
him, the rate of this motion would be one degree in, 
forty-five years, i.e. much more rapid than at present, 
whilst his time precedes ours only by 525 years. 

Rule of the The author of the canon Karanasdra cfives the fol- 

KaraijasfLra . ia . ..i* 

to find the lowiiig rule for the computation of the motion of • the 

position of ° T /. 1 f 1*1 

^aratan Joear, and of the place which, at any given time, 

it occupies : — 

Subtract 821 from the Sakak&la. The remainder 
is the basis y i.e. the number of years above 40CX) which 
have elapsed since thje beginning of the Kaliyuga, 
Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by 10,000. The quotient re- 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractions of them, i.e. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The addition of 68*000, prescribed in this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great fBear at the be- 
ginning of the basis, multiplied by 10,000. If we 
divide 68,000 by 10,000, we get the quotient 6J-, i.e. 
six zodiacal signs and twenty-four degrees of a seventh 
sign. 

It is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
2 1 2 years, 9 months, and 6 days, according to solar time. 
Accordingly it wanders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, I month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6 months, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between the values of 
Varahamihira and those of Vittel vara^ if there is noi^a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example, 
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•make such a computation for the presetj^; year (1030 
►A.D.), we get 9° 17' in the lunar station AnurMhfi as 
the position of the Great ]Se«.r. 

The people of Kashmir believed that the Great Bear 
wanders through a lunar station in 100 years. There- 
fore the above-mentioned calendar says that of the 
present centennium of the motion of the Great Bear 
there Is still a remainder of twenty-three years. 

Mistakes and confusion such as we have here laid 
open arise, in the first place, from the want of the neces- 
sary skill in astronomical researches, and secondly, from 
the way of the Hindus of mixing up scientific questions 
with religious traditions. For the theologians believe 
that the Seven Rishis stand higher than the fixed stars, 
and they maintain that in each manvantara there will 
appear a new Manu, whose children will destroy the 
earth ; but the rule will be renewed by Indra, as also 
the different classes of the angels/ind the Seven Rishis, 
The angels are necessary, for mankind must offer sacri- 
fices to them and must bring to the fire the shares for 
them ; and the Seven Rishis are necessary, because they 
must renew the Veda, for it perishes at the end of each 
manvantara. 

Our information on this subject we take from the 
Vislinn^Furdna. From the same source we have taken 
the names of the Seven Rishis in each manvantara, as 
exhibited by the following table : — 


Theological 
opinions 
mixed up 
with 

astronomy. 


Page 197. 


The Seven 
llishisiu the 
different 
numvan^ 
taras. 



The Seven Risbis, i.e. the Banat-Na’sh, or the Stars of the Great Bear in the Manvantaras. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

ON NARAYANA, HIS APPEARANCE AT DIFFERENT TIMES, 
AND HIS NAMES. 

Narayana is according to the Hindus a supernatural 
pcTyier, which does not on principle try to bring about 
the good by the good, nor the bad by the bad, but to 
prevent tbs evil and destruction by whatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, but if the good does not property develop 
nor is available, it uses the bad, thjs being unavoidable. 
In so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
into the midst of a cornfield. When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, he has no 
other means but that of turning his horse back and 
riding out on tite same road on which he has* entered 
the field, though in going out he will do as much mis- 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. But 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
thi^ 

The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the First Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in the world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appearance in body and 
colour, ^since they cannot conceive any other kind of 
appearance. 

Besides ether times, N^r4yana has appeared at the 
e^d of the first manvantara, to take away the rule of 
the worlds from VMakhilya (?), who had given it the 
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name, and ^wanted to take it into his own bands; 
Ntlr&yana came and handed it over to ^atakratu^ the 
performer of a hundred* sacrifices, and made him 
Indra. 

B^rtheson Another time he appeared at the end of the sixth 

of viiocaua. manvautara, when he killed the King Bali, the son^of 
Virocana, who ruled the whole world and had Venus 
as his vazir. On having heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than his 
time, since it was nearer the kritayuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
fatigue, he became ambitious and desirous of vying 
with his father. Therefore he commenced doing werks 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per- 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth for him who finishes a hundred of them. When 
he was n^ar this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the apgels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease if they stood no longer in 
need of them. Now they united and went to Nflrfi- 
yana, asking him to help them. He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vfimana, 
i.e, a man whose hands and feet are teo short in com- 
parison with his body, and in consequence his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Nfir^iyana came to the King Bali w’hilst he was offer- 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and V^nus, 
his vazir, standing before him. The treasure-houses 
had been opened and the precious stones had been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and alms. 
Now Vtlmana commenced to recitg the Veda like the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Sdmaveda, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persuading 
the king to grant him liberally what he would jivish 
and demand. Upon this Venus spoke stealthily to hiru : 
“ This is Niirjiyana. He has come to rob thee of thy 
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rule/' But the Icing was so excited that he did not 
mind the words of Venus, and asked V^mana what 
was his desire. Thereupoii»y3,mana said, “As much 
as four paces of thy realm, that I may live there." 
The king answered, “Choose what you wish, and how 
you wish it ; " and according to Hindu custom, he 
Orde.red water to be brought to pour it over his hands 
as^a sign of the confirmation of the order he had given. 
Now Venus, because of her love to the king, brought 
in the jug, but had corked the spout, so that no water 
should flow out of it, whilst she closed the hole in the 
cork with the kiim grass of her ring-finger. But Venus 
had^ only one eye ; she missed the hole, and now the 
water flowed ouf. In consequence, Vamana made a 
pace towai^jis east, another towards west, and a third 
towards above as far hs Svarloka. As for the fourth 
pace, there was no more space in the world ; he made, 
by the fourth pace, the king a slave, putting his foot 
between his shoulders as a sign of* making him a slave. 
He made him sink down into the earth as far as Piitala, 
the lowest of the low. He took the worlds away from 
him, and handed the rule over to Puraihdara. 

The following occurs in the Vi^inu-Furdna : — 

“ The King Ji^aitreya asked Para^ara about the yugas. 
So the latter answered: ‘They exist for the purpose 
that Vishnu should occupy himself with something in 
them. In the Kritayuga he comes in the shape of 
Kapila alone, for the purpose of spreading wisdom ; 
in Tretayuga, in the shape of Kama alone, for the pur- 
pose of spreading fortitude, to conquer the bad, and to 
preserve the three worlds by force and the prevalence 
of virtuous action ; in Dvapara, in the shape of Vyi\sa, 
to divide the Veda into four parts, and to derive 
many branches from it. In the end of Dvapara he 
appears in jihe shape of Vfisudeva to destroy the giants ; 
in tfie Kaliyuga, in the shape of Kali, the son of 
(?) the Brahman, to kill all, and to make the 
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cycle of the yugas commence an^. That is his 
(Vishnu’s) occupation.’*’ 

In another passage o/# the same book we read 
“ Vishnu, i.e. another name for N&rS,yana, comes at the 
end of each dvdpara to divide the Veda into four parts, 
because men are feeble and unable to observe the whole 
of it. In his face he resembles Vyasa.** 

We exhibit his names in the following table, though 
they vary in diiferent sources, enumerating the Vyasas 
who have appeared in the catury^igas of the present or 
seventh manvantara which have elapsed : — 


1 

Svayariibha 

16 

Dl:^namjaya 

2 

PrajApati 

17 

Kritariijaya 

3 

Ulanas 

18 

Rinajyeshtha ( 7 ) 

4 

Bribaspati 

19 

Bharadvsljk 

5 

Savityi 

1 20 

Gautama 

6 

M^ityu 

21 

Uttama 

7 

Indra 

22 

Hary&tman 

8 

Vasishtha 

23 

Veda- vyasa 

9 

Sdrasvata 

24 ' 

V&jasravas 

10 

Tridhiiman 

25 

Somasushma 

II 

Trivrisha 

26 

Bbilrgava 

12 

Bharadvaja 

27 

Vaimlki 

13 

Antarikslia 

28 

Krishna 

14 

Vapra (?) 

29 

Asvatth&raan the son 

15 

Trayyaruiia 


of Drona 


Krishna Dvaipayana is* Vyasa the son of ParS,sara. 
The twenty-ninth Vyasa has not yet come, but will 
appear in future. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says : “ The nanys of 
Hari, i.e. Narayana, differ in the yiigas. They are the 
following : V8,sudeva, Saiiikarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha.** 

I suppose that the author has ngt here preserved the 
proper sequence, for Vasudeva belongs to, the en^ of 
the four yugas. 

The same book says : “ Also his colours differ ip the 
yugas. In the Kritayuga he is white, in the Tret&- 
yuga red, in the Dvapara yellow, the latter is the first 
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phase of his being embodied in human shape, and in 
the Kaliyuga he is black.” 

These colours are something like the three ^primary 
forcesoi their philosophy, for they maintain that Satya 
is transparent white. Rajas red, and Tarnas black. We 
shall in a later part of this book give a description of 
his last appearance in the world. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

ON VASUDEVA AND THE WAKS OF THE BHS.RAT4. 

Analogies of The life of the world depends upon sowing and pro- 
nature to Creating. Both processes increase in the course of 
SmauWud. time, and this increase is unlimited^ whilst the worfd 
is limited. 

When a class of plants or animals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab- 
lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply cQme into existence once and perish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not .only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much terri- 
tory as it can find. 

The agriculturist selects his corn,# letting grow as 
much as he requires, ahd tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves those branches which he perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others. The 
bees kill those of their kind who only eat, but 4p not 
work in their beehive. 

Nature proceeds in a similar way ; however, it does 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumstances 
one and the same. It allows the l|aves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which they are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature. It removes them so •as to piake 
room for others. 

If thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be ruined, 
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by having too rgany inhabftants, its ruler — for it has a 
ruler, and his all-embracing care is appgirent in every 
single particle of it — sends jt a messenger for the pui*-* 
pose of reducing the too great number and of cutting 
away all that is evil. 

A messenger of this kind is, according to the belief story of th© 
of the Hindus, V^sudeva, who was sent the last time in v&sudeva. 
human shape, being called VS^sudev^a. It was a time 
when the giants were numerous on earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression ; it tottered, being hardly 
able to bear the whole number of them, and it trembled 
from the vehemence of their treading. Then there was 
born a child in the city of Mathurft. to Vilsudeva by the 
sitfter of Kaihsa^ at that time ruler of the town. They 
\^ere a Jatt family, cattle-owners, low Siidra people. 

Karhsa hsfd learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of his sister, that he would perish at the hands 
of her child ; therefore he appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hei^ as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all her children, both male and 
female. Finally, she gave birth to Balabhadra, and 
YafodS., the wife of the herdsman Naiida, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Kaiiisa. Thereupon she became’ pregnant 
an eighth time^ and gave birth to Vdsrideva in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
BhMrapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the 
station Rohini. As the guards had fallen into deep 
slee^ and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it to Nandahida^ i,e, the stable of the 
cows of Nanda, the husband of YafodS,, near MathurA 
but separated from this place by the river YamunS;. 
V^udeva exchanged the child for a daughter of Nanda, 
which happened to be born at the moment when VS,su- 
deva arrived with the boy. He brought this female 
child to file guards instead of his son. Karhsa, the 
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Page 301 * 


The namoN 
of VAsudeva 
in the difTor- 
eut tnonthe. 


ruler, wanted to kill the c&ild, but she flew up into 
the air and disappeared. 

V^sudeva grew up un4er the care of his foster- 
mother Ya^odS, without her knowing that he had been 
exchanged for her daughter, but Kaihsa got some ink- 
ling of the matter. Now he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out 
against him . Lastly, Kaihsa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him (Vasudeva) to wrestle in his 
(Kaihsa’s) presence. Now Vasudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards everybody. On the road he had 
already roused the wrath of his aunt by hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the^ 
lotus flowers of a pond, for he had drawn a cord through 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed hfs 
fuller, because the latter had refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. He had robbed the girl who accom- 
panied him of the sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint the wrestlers. Lastly, he had killed 
the rutting elephant which was provided for the pur- 
pose of killing him before the door of Kaihsa. All this 
heightened the wrath of Kaihsa to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and he died on the spot. Then Vasu- 
deva, his sisteFs son, ruled in his stead. 

V&sudeva has a special name in each month. His 
followers begin the months with M3,rga^irsha, and each 
month they begin with the eleventh day, because on 
this day Vasudeva appeared. 

The following table contains the names of Vdsucieva 
in the months : — 
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The Months. 

^'he Names <»f 
VAsudeva. 

The Months, 

The Names of 
VAsudeva. 

M^j'gasirsha 

Ke. 4 ava 

Vyaishtha 

Trivikrama j 

Pausha 

N^rayana 

Ash^dha 

1 

Vtoana 

Mitgha 

M&dhava 

SrAvana 

Sridhara 1 

t^halguna 

Govinda 

BhMrapada 

Hfishike^a | 

’ Caitra . 

Vishnu 

j Asvayaja 

PadmanAbhi j 

•Vaisakha 

Madhusddana i 

] 

I K^rttika 

1 i 

' DS.modara j 

i J 


Now the brother-in-law of the deceased Kaiiisa be- 
came angry, went rapidly to Mathura, took possession 
of the realm of Vilsudeva, and banished him to the 
ocean. Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
cftstle called Baroda, and V^sudeva made it his resi- 
dence. 

The children of Kaurava {i.e, Dhritarashtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of P4ndu). Dhri- 
tar3,shtra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid upon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
ment in the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them. If they did not keep this engagement 
they would be •bound to return into banishment for a 
like number of years. This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
while number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts had gathered in the plain of TS.ne- 
shar. There were eighteen akshauhinL Each party 
tried to gain V&sudeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either himself or, his brother Balabhadra together with 
an army. • But the children of P&ndlu preferred him. 
They were five men — Yudhishthira^ their leader, Arjuna, 
thebbraveSt of them, Sahadeva, Bhimasena, and Nakula. 
They had seven akshauhini, whilst their enemies were 
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much stronger. But for the cunning devices of VS,su- 
deva and his ^teaching them whereby they might gain 
victory, they would have^ been in a less favourable 
situation than their enemids. But now they conquered ; 
all those hosts were destroyed, and none remained ex- 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter V^sudeva returned 
to his residence and died, together with his fam^y, 
who were called Y&dava. Also the five brothefs died 
before the year had reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

End of visu- Vasudeva had concerted with Ari nna the arrangement 

dov& And ** |L ^ ^ 

of the five that they would consider the quivering or the left arm 
brSiicrs. or left eye as a mysterious intimation that there was 
something happening to him. At thati.time there lived 
a pious Rishi called Durvasas. Now the brothers afid 
relations of Vasudeva were a rather malicWus, incon- 
siderate set of people. * One of them hid under his coat 
a new frying-pan, went to the anchorite, and asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man. The latter said, “In thy belly there 
is something which will be the cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When V&sudeva heard this 
he became sorry, because he knew that these words’ 
would be fulfilled. H*e gave orders that the pan should 
be filed away and be thrown into tb^ water. Thi^ 
was done. There was only a small part of it left, which 
Pago 202. the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig- 
nificant. Therefore he threw it, as it was, into the 
water. A fish devoured it ; the fish was caught, an® the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for his arrow. 

When the predestined time came, VS,sudeva rested 
on the coast under the shadow of a‘.tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over the other ; the fisherman took him 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of the death of V&sudeva, « At 
the same time the left side of Arjuna Vegan to quiver, 
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and then his aftti. Now iiis brother Sahadeva gave 
orders that he should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (?). Arjuna 
went to V^sudeva, but could ribt embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. VS.sudeva ordered his 
bow to be brought, and handed it over to Arjuna, who 
tried his strength at it. V&sudeva ordered him to burn 
his i)ody and the bodies of his relations when they had 
died, and to bring away his wives from the castle, and 
then* he died. 

Out of the filings or bits of iron which had fallen off 
when the pah was filed a hardi bush had grown. To 
this there came the Yadavas, who tied together some 
bundles of its Ijwigs to sit upon. Whilst they were 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them ; they 
beat each ether with the bardi bundles, and killed each 
other. All this happened near the mouth of the river 
Sarsati, where it flows into the sea, near the situation of 
Somanath. 

Arjuna had done all he had been ordered by VS^su- 
deva. When he brought away the women, they were 
suddenly attacked by robbers. When, now, Arjuna was 
no longer able to bend his bow, he felt that his strength 
was going. He whirled the ho^ in a circle above his 
head, and alLi^ho stood under the bow were saved, 
■vraile the others were seized by the robbers. Now 
Arjuna and his brothers saw that life was no more of 
any use to them, therefore they emigrated to the north 
and'j^ntered the mountains, the snow of which never 
melts. The cold killed them one after the other, till 
at last only Yudhishthira remained. He obtained the 
distinction of being admitted to paradise, but before 
that he was to passthrough hell in consequence of the 
sole lie which he had spoken in his life, at the request 
of his brothers and of VS,sudeva. These were the words 
whiph he had spoken within hearing of the Brahman 
I)rona: ** A4vatth&man, the elephant, has died.” He 
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had made a pause between Aivatthdman and the ele-- 
phant, by which he had led Drona to believe that he 
meant his son. Yudhishthira spoke to the angels : ‘‘ If- 
this must be, may my intercession be accepted on be- 
half of the people in hell ; may they be freed from it.’' 
After this desire of his had been granted, he went into 
paradise. 
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m, EXPLANATION OF THE MEASUEE OF AN AKSHAUHINI 

Each akshmihint has lo anikint. 


anikini 


3 cam^. 

cmnH 

1 « 

3 prita 7 id. 

pritand 

»? 

3 ydhhit. 

vcihint 


3 

*gana 

n 

3 gulma. 

gulma 


3 sendmukha. 

sendmukha 


3 patti. 

patti . 


I raiha. 


In chess, the latter is called rukh, whilst the Greeks 
call it chariot of war. It was invented by Mankalus 
(Myrtilos ?) in Athens, and the Athenians maintain that 
they were the first who rode on chariots of war. How- 
ever, before that time they had already been invented 
by Aphrodisios (sic) the Hindu, when he ruled over 
Egypt, about 900 years after the deluge. They were 
drawn by two hQ?ses. 

The following is a tale of the Greeks : Hephaestos 
loved Athene and desired to possess her, but she refused 
him, preferring to remain a virgin. Now he concealed 
himseff in the country of Athens, and intended to seize 
her by force, but she pierced him with a spear and then 
he let her go. Prom a drop of his blood, which had 
dropped to the earth, there grew Erichthonios. He Fagreaov 
arrived on a chariot? like the tower of the sun, the 
liolder of the reins riding together with him. Similar 
to this are the customs of the hippodrome, as they exist 
in our tpi^ the running and driving with carriages in 
the» race. 
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ALBBRUNPS INDIA. 


A ratJia comprehends besides, one elephant, three, 
riders, and fi^ footmen. 

All these orders and divisions are necessary for th^ 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and breaking 
up camp. 

An dksliauhini has 21,870 chariots, 21,870 elephants, 
65,610 riders, 109,350 footmen. 

To each chariot there belong four hf'rses aAfl {heir 
conductor, the master of the chariot, armedf with a^’o>7S, 
his two companions armed with spep!?^, a guard who 
protects the maste^Pfrom behind, and a Cartwright. 

On each elephant there sits its conductor, and behind 
him the vice-conductor, a man who has to goad 
elephant behind the chair, the mac ter, armed with^ 
arrows, in the chair, and together with him his 
spear-throwing companions and his jester, hmihava (?), 
who on other occasions runs before him. 

Accordingly the number of people who ride on chariots 
and elephants is 28^,323 {sic). The number of those 
who ride on horses is 87,480. The number of elephants 
in an akshauhini is 21,870; the number of chariots, 
too, is 21,870; the number of horses is 153,090; the 
number of men, 459,283. 

The sum-total of the living beings of one akshauhini, 
elephants, horses, and men, is 634,24^ the same num- 
ber for eighteen akshauhini is 11,416,374, viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,755,620 horses, 8,267,094 men. 

This is an explanation of the akshauhini^ and of its 
single parts. 
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